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PREFACE. 



To the Author's friends, who know that he has been obliged 
to draw up this Sketch of the Greek Revolution, within the last 
five months, and amid other occupations, no apology is neces* 
sary for presenting it, in its present imperfect state ; or for the 
numerous faults and inelegancies in style and con^Kmitioiv, . 
.which nrast necessarily have crept into a work, so hastily finish* 
ed. But to the Public, suqh an apology is necessary. 
' The Author had hoped leisurely to digest the mass of histori- 
.cal information concerning the Revolution, which he had col- 
lected during three years' service in Greece ; to combine with 
it, statistical accounts, remarks on the soil, climate, produc« 
tions, and geogra{rfiical and commercial advantages of that 
country ; with observations on the religion, language, manners 
and customs, virtues and vices, of the Modem Greeks ; in 
such a way, as to form a volume that should contain both inte* 
-resting, and useful information. But since his return to Ame- 
rica, the Author has been called upon (unexpectedly) to devsote 
'Ihe principal part of his time, to the advancement of the cause 
pf Philhellenism here, and suddenly to return to Greece ; iSk 
whose service, it has been the height of his ambition, to perform 
a part useful to her, and honourable to himself. 

Necessity therefore, obliges him to throw his book before 
the American public, without claiming for it the name of a 
Histobt; it is what it professes to be, merely a Sksttch. The 
informatkm may be depended upon i but it is not all that is want- 
ing. He may appear to have dwelt much upon the characters 
>d£ the principal Greeks ; but he flatters himself, that the au« 
thenticily may eulogise for this ; as he has not ventured to speak 
ef ai^, whom he has not known personally. The names 6f ma^ 
by distinguished Greeks, and the character Hi^ actions df 
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aome Philhellenes, have been omitted ; not from want t>f respect 
to them» but from the Author's not wishing to speak of any in- 
dividual, particularly, whom he did not know, (with the excep- 
tion of Lord Byron) but whose names must have a place in a 
complete^ History. 

As for dates, the Author has not deemed them of sufficient 
consequence in a work of this kind, to devote much time in 
searching them out; he has never put them down therefore> 
but in those cases in which he could rely upon them. 

The influence which the policy of the European Powers have 
had upon the progress of the Revdution, has been great ; but 
the Author has not ventured to dwell much up(m this subject, 
which requires more investigation, than his time will now allow 
him to make. 

The Author hesitates not to rank himself among the friended, 
and even among the admirers, of the Modem Greeks ; for he 
has been rather surprised at finding so much national spirit, and 
so muck virtue among them, than that there was so little ; and he 
thinks he has seen enough of them, to justify him looking confi- 
dently for the day, when they will shew themselves worthy of 
their glorious descent ; to the day, when it shall no longer be 
said with truth, that *' Philopoemen was the last of the Greeks. 

Tlie arguments of those who reason upon the present degrad- 
ed situation of the Greeks, and assert that they are less deserve 
ingournoticethanthelH.ks. are not worth the pains of a re, 
fotation. The feelings of that man, who regards with per- 
fectly philosophical indifference, such a people, such a cause, 
and such a country, as that of Greece, are not to be con- 
demned ; but, they are not to be envied. And surely a 
like allowance should be made for the opposite feeling ; for that 
enthusiasm which is pardonable in this cause, if in any ; for it 
springs from the best feelings of human nature. To admire 
Greece, and Greeks, for what they have been, may not be ra- 
tional, but it is natural ; to hear the descendant of Demosthe- 
nes speaking the same beautiful language, which flowed like a 
rill, or thundered like a torrent, from his lips ; — ^to hear the Mo- 
dem Greek women sa3dng, like the Spartan matron, to her son, 
as he goes out to battle— ''With it, or upon it ;"— to see the 
descendant of Miltiades, fighting for liberty on the battle-ground 
of Marathon ; are scenes which the scholar cannot contem- 
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plate without aome emotion ; and the feeling of indifference 
which philosophy tells him to substitute for it, is an artificial, 
and not a natural one. 

But the Author has never, fiir an instant, let his enthusiasm 
blind him to the faults of the Greeks, or influence him in record- 
ing them ; nor has he ever ranked himself among those PUlhel- 
lenes, who have imagined that the cause Greece was to be ad- 
vanced, by holding up to the world a false picture of the disinter* 
ested patriotism, or heroic courage of the Modem Greeks. He 
has endeavoured impartially, and faithfully, to give an historical 
Sketch of those events, which have for the last seven years so 
much interested the American public ; it is as yet very imper- 
fect ; but should it be indulgently received, he hopes that farther 
researches, and an investigation of Turkish, as well as Greek 
character and actions, may enable him to present something, 
that may merit the name of a complete History of the Revolution 
in Greece. 



INTRODUCTION. 



GsEBCs Proper, is that small section of country situated be* 
tween the thirty-sixth, and fortieth parallels of Northern Latitude ; 
and between the twentieth, and twenty .fourth degrees of East- 
em Longitude. 

It is bounded on the North, by Macedonia and Albania Pro- 
per ; on the East, by the iEIgean Sea ; on the South, by the Me- 
diterranean ; and on the West, by the Ionian Sea. Its greatest 
length does not exceed 250 miles, and its mean breadth not 
150 ; it contains no more than twenty-three thousand square 
miles, exclusive of Macedonia, Albania Proper, and the Islands. 

But this little spot of earth has attracted more attention than 
any other country, for the last thirty centuries : the inhabitants 
of that beautiful land have been regarded by the rest of mankind, 
with alternate feelings of surprise, of fear, of admiration, of pity, 
and of contempt ; till at last, they seemed lost and forgotten by 
all : — ^when suddenly, they burst from the slumber of ages — ^they 
\ rush upon the arena of their former glory, and loudly chailenge 
* die attention, if not the admiration of the world. 

No age or nation has as yet refused the tribute of unqualified 
admiration of the enterprise, the genius, and the taste of the An* 
cient Greeks ; nor this alone, because they were able many cen* 
turies ago to eclipse the rest of the world, but, that they then car- 
ried the mental powers to a degree of perfection, which has ne« 
rer yet been equalled. 

And this admiration is the more unhesitatingly given, since 
there is not the shadow of a doubt, about the reality of what we 
admire ; it is not to legend, it is not even to history alone, that we 
trust ; the works of the Greek Poets, Orators, Sculptors, and Ax* 
chitectsy still exist, and speak for themselves, in language strong- 
er than that of words. The " Blind old man of Scio's rocky 
isle,'' is still considered the first of poets ; and no modem oratory 
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has excelled that which once swaybi. the Athenian multitude : 
the greatest modem artists take for their guides the still existing i 

works of Grecian sculptors ; and the finest specimens of modem . 
architecture, are but feeble approaches to the grace and symme- i 

try which abounded in Grecian buildings. 

llie traveller who visits Greece, is at every step presented 
with some striking proof of the enterprise and genius, of the for- 
mer inhabitants of the land : if he finds but a solitary column, 
:. standing erect amopg the ruins of a temple,* he sees in that co* 
lumn, such beauty and strength, lightness and stability, blended 
•'■ ^ into such graceful proportion, as convinces him the building must 
have been the work of a master genius. But when He visits the 
Temple of Theseus, of which every column is still standing, and 
which is the finest specimen of architecture, perhaps in the 
world, there is no bound to his feelings of wonder and admira- 
tion. 

And if those works which chance, or the durability of their 
materials, has handed down to our age, are so beautiful, and so 
perfect in their kind ; can we not infer, that in the more perish* 
able arts, the Ancient Greeks were as great masters ? Could 
the paintings of Zeuxis and Parhasius be now exhibited, they 
Would be as rich a treat to the artist, as the Rhodian has givea 
them, in the ever*dying throes of Laocoon. 

But it is not alone to her poets and orators, to her painters 
and sculptors, that Greece owes her glory ; whether we con* 
template her Philosophers, her Statesmen, her Patriots, or her 
Warriors, we shall find the same extraordinary development of 
the human faculties, the same brilliant example of greatness 
and worth. 

Greece, by the mental superiority of h^r inhabitants, over- 
threw empires ; made herself mistress of all around her ; and 
raised herself to a pinnacle of glory, from which she was pre- 

* This fact u well exemplified in the remains of the Temple of Bacchas 
in the island of Nazes. Of this Temple there is now only to be seen a 
^teway, eighteen feet high, and ten broad ; formed by two erect slabs of 
marble, with a third laid across the top. It would seem the simplest thing 
in^rworld, to place three slabs in this positiont and form a fine gsftcway ; 
>^et the traveller exclaims, that he never saw any thing equal to it ; '* what 
beaaty* what strengtht what proportion, and yet, how simple ! well — those 
old Greeks were wonderful men !*' Such are the exclamatioio, (often it 
would teem invola&tary) of travellers who visit it. 
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cipitatedy rather by her own degeneracy^ than by any other 
cause. 

But the story of her growth to greatness, and her fall to in- 
significance, is familiar to every one, even to the schoolboy ; 
we shall merely attempt therefore, rapidly to trace the history of 
the Greel^s, through those ages in which their name has been 
lost to the world, down to the time when it re-appeared with new 
splendour. 

The glories of Greece were not extinguished by the Macedo- 
nian conquest, but the spirit of liberty was gone ; and though 
the revival of the iEchean league, seemed to promise a revival 
of freedom^ the attempt proved abortive ; and before the Ro« 
mans had triumphed in the East, Ve find the Greeks divided in» 
to three parties, one favouring the Macedonians, a second the 
Romans, and a third, though the smallest, was in favour of in^ 
dependence. But the arms and influence of Rome prevailed ; 
one hundred and fifty years before Christ, Greece had become 
\irtually a dependant on Rome. 

The shadow indeed of liberty was preserved in some parts, 
particularly in Sparta, which had not been reduced by the Mace* 
donians, and which had successfully resisted the arms of Pyr- 
rhus. In the civil war between Pompey and Cesar, we find tho 
Athenians rangmg Inemselves on the side of the former, as be- 
ing the party of liberty, while the Spartans espoused the cause of 
Cesar. The latter, with his characteristic magnanimity, refiised 
to destroy Athens, saying he would spare the children, for their 
father's sakes. 

At the time of the birth of the Saviour, Greece had lost her li- 
berties entirely, nor was she of any importance in the political 
world ; but she was still famous as the great school of philoso- 
phy, and the arts, and the resort of all the literary and scienti- 
fic-men of the world; even the Roman scholar could not 
claim a finished education, until he had ihade his pilgrimage to 
Greece. 

The first Roman invasion had been cruel, and the fate of the 
Greekawas sometimes severe ; (for the track of Mummius was 
not the only one marked with blood) ; but under the Emperors 
Trajan, Adrian, Constantino, and some others, the Greeks were, 
not only well treated, but highly honoured. Cesar had rebuilt 
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Corindi; and Adrian restored to splend<Mr many of the neglect- 
ed temples of Athens. 

But the most important change which happened to the Greeks^ 
was their national conversion to Christianity, during, and soon 
afler the Apostolic days. Religion has ever since heen to the na- 
tion like a band of iron, uniting particles which would have else 
ftdlen to pieces. It has been the principal means of preserving 
their language, since the priests were obliged to keep up a 
knowledge of the ancient Greeks, during all the changes 
which the nation has undergone. It has' served also to draw 
much more distinctly the line of division between them, and the 
different nations who have had the mastery over them. 

Greece merits bu^ little historical consideration during the 
second and third centuries, though she was still the literary em- 
porium of the world ; the removal of the seat of the Roman em- 
pire to Constantinople, in the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, and the peculiar regard shewn to Greece, by Constantino the 
Great, rendered her situation more interesting. The division 
of the Empire into the Eastern and Western, gave stronger 
claims to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, and the distinction 
between Eastern and Western Churches, began to appear. 

In the beginning of the fiflh century, Alaric, the plunderer 
of Italy, led his savage hordes into Greece, and spread murder 
and rapine over the country. Athens had been taken by the 
Goths in the middle of the third century, but they spared its 
beautiful structures ; unlike Alaric, who devastated what he 
could not carry off. From this time, Athens and Greece in 
general are almost entirely lost to the historian, for several 
centuries. He can indeed trace their story, by their connexion 
with the Western or Romish Church ; but politically, Greece 
was of no other consequence, than as a province of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. The sun of Rome had set in the West, and the 
empire existed only at Constantinople. 

But though Rome herself, had ceased to be the political mis- 
tress of the world, her Prelates were already laying the foun- 
dations of that power, which was destined to break the sceptres 
of Princes, and make crowns bow to the Mitre. 

There was an appearance of friendship kept up between the 
Church of Rome, and that of Constantinople, for seven centu- 
ries from the time of the spread of Christianity. The Apostolic 
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church was certainly founded in Greece before that of Rome ; 
but the Romish Prelates assumed the right of being considered 
the Great head of the Christian Church, which the Bishops at 
Constantinople as constantly denied them. Disputes had long 
existed on various subjects, particularly on that of the use of 
images, which the Greek Patriarchs condemned as idolatrous* 

These disputes proceeded to such a length, that in the year 
658, Pope Nicholas L condemned the election which had been 
made by the emperor Michael, of Photius, to the post of Grand 
Patriarch of Constantinople; and excommunicated Photius. 
But the latter, so far from conceding to Pope Nicholas the right 
of superiority, immediately assembled a coundl of Divines at 
Constantinople, and answered the Romish Bull by another, in 
which he thundered excommunications againt the Pope himself. 

From this moment we may date that separation of the Chris* 
tian world, into the Romish and Greek Churches ; a separation 
which has ever since been widening. The Romans or Catho- 
lics condemn the Greeks as schismatics, and bear a feeling of 
hostility and hatred towards them ; while the Greeks with cer- 
tainly more reason, claim to be the orthodox Church, and re- 
turn the .hatred of the Catholics with those bitter feeUngs, 
which religious bigotry so often gives rise to. 

And here it may be well to notice the points in which the 
Greek Church differs from that of the Roman, or Catholic 
Church. '< Many of the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
^' arose before the final separation took place between it, and 
^' the Greek Church ; and as many of these had their origin in 
'V the East, they continued in both churches, afler the division; 
^* so that in the Greek Church, may be found many, of what 
^' are considered as errors in the Latin Church : but, though the 
*' former departed widely from the faith which it once profess- 
^* ed, and is now sunk in deplorable ignorance and superstition^ 
^' it can scarcely be admitted, that it is so very corrupt as the 
" latter."* 

The Greeks deny the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope 
of Rome ; but substitute for him, their Patriarch, whose seat 
is Constantinople ; and who, they contend, is the head of the 
true Catholic Church. 

The Greek Church condemns as idolatrous^ the use of ima- 

* Adam, Vol. I. p. 382. 
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g9», ai praetised in the R^nish Church. But for imagear, it 
ittbfltitales pictures. It does not cmidenm its priests to cel&a* 
Cff though no priest can mniry a second time ; nor can any 
fiiarried priest rise to the rcmk cff Bishop. 

il rejects the lUxnish doctrine of puigatory ; but it directs 
masses for the souls of the dead. Unlike the Romish Churchy 
it does not condemn the people to an ignorance of the Scrip, 
tmrais. But the invocation of ^tte Saints, and the adoration of 
the Virgin Mary, is carried by the people to a much greater ex« 
tenty even than aHowed by the canons of the Church. The 
Pmiageaar All holy Virgin, is to die Greeks, the Alpha and 
(knega of their religion ; more prayers are addressed to her, 
and more confidence is placed in her intercession with the Fa* 
tiier, than in that of the Son. The walls of every house are 
covered with her pictures, and the meanest hut or the poorest 
fte^ng boat, is never found day or night without a lamp trim- 
med and burning before the picture of the Virgin. « 

The Scriptures are professedly the rule of faith to 'the* 
Greek Church, but explained and modified by the decrees of 
the first Seven Councils. 

It would be ill-timed to enter now into an explanation of 
these ; suffice it to say, that except in the above-named points, 
the Greeks do not differ materially in their creed from the Ro- 
man Catholics or the Latin Church. Like the latter they are 
bigotedly attached to their religion ; which however, exists so 
much in outward ceremony, and* has so little of spirituality, 
that it muM be an abomination in the sight of Him, who to be 
worshipped acceptably, must be worshipped in spirit and truth. 

From the fifth to the tibirteenth century, the history of Q;reece 
is little known, amfprobablyof but little importance; it was 
merely a Province of the Eastern Empire, which was feebly go- 
verned by a race of monarchs, at last known by the name of the 
Greek Emperors. 

The first crusaders did not appear in Greece Proper ; but to- 
wards the middle of the twelfth century, the Venetians, Sicilians, 
and some other adventurers, overrun the Peloponessus and Atti* 
ca. Greece was then governed^ or radieir distracted, by different 
petty tyrants ; and the people were plunged in the grossest ig- 
norance and super^tion. 
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There were never wanting however, pioiui andletmed pre- 
lates, whose writingjierve as stars, to throw ^feetiU light upott 
these dark and obscure ages ;— in fact, firomthe days of Cadnras, 
to those of Coray, the Greeks never have been wanting lor any 
considerable length of time, in industrious and fatthfid writers 
on some subject or other* 

In the year 1204, the French underthe Marquis of Montfi»Rat» 
with the Venetians, and Baldwin of Flanders, took Constantino* 
pie from the Greek Emperor ; and soon Qaldwin was placed ott 
the throne of Constantino. The French, underthe Marquis of 
Montlerrat, pushed their conquests through Greece Proper^ took 
Athens and Thebes, and penetrated into the Peloponessuf, The 
Marquis bestowed the Government of 'Athens on OthoD dela 
Roche ; hence the singular title of Duke of Athens, which we 
hear mentioned in the thirteenth century. 

Some French Crusaders returning from the Holy Land, 
were accidently* driven upon the shores of the Pelc^nessus ; 
joined the Marquis of Montferrat, who was then besieging 
Napoli di Romania ; and the whole, accompanied by swme Ve* 
netians, subjugated all the Peloponessus, except Lacedernqo, 
which was held by a petty native Prince. 

He Peloponessus, then called the Morea, was afterwards de* 
liYored by treaty to the Venetians ; though the possession was 
disputed by the Genoese. In all these difiereiit conquests, the 
Greeks were regarded in a light scarcely different from cattle, 
belonging to the soil ; and of course, the property of its pos* 
sessor. 

**But the Europeans did not long hold Constantinople ; it was 
wrested firom the family of Baldwin, about the middle of the thir* 
teenth century, by the Greek Emperors of Nice. 

From this time, till the middle of the fifteenth century, the poi» 
session of Greece was the subject of dispute between the Em^ 
perors of -Constantinople, the Venetians, Florentines, and other 
European powers ; who in those fluctuating times, were continu* 
ally gaining, and losing possessions, in the Eastern part of Eu* 
rope. 

By all these different lords of the soil, the Greeks were harsh* 
ly treated ; since they were too ignorant and too degenerate to 

* ftim^riiffs ds Chsttanbritiid. latrodaotiom 
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defend their rights. The sufferings of the country had been 
^achy that the population had materially decreased, and no 
spirit of improvement was visible: But still the Greeks preserv- 
ed in a strange degree many of their national characteristics ; 
they mingled not with their masters, but kept distinct in manners^ 
language, and feelings ; cruel treatment they often suffered, but 
not direct persecution ; and in the fluctuations which were year- 
ty taking place, there was some chance the spirit of the people 
might revive, and take advantage of any circumstance favoura- 
ble to their independence. But there were very few Greeks who 
then cared, or thought about the liberty of their country ; the 
scholar indeed wept over the present degeneracy of his native 
land, as he contemplated its past grandeur in the writings of its 
sages ; and the freebooter, who lived a life of rude independence 
in the mountains, paid the tribute of a passing sigh to the memory 
of his great ancestors, as he gazed on some decaying temple ; 
but of which he knew only that they had been the builders. 

There was indeed a hope, that the light and knowledge which 
was then dawning in the West of Europe might extend its influ- 
ence even to Greece ; but this hope was extinguished in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, by the torrent of Turkish inva- 
sion which poured forth from Asia, and spread itself not only 
over Greece, but over all the East of Europe. 

About the year I2OO9 the Turks began to appear advancing 
from the interior of Asia ; every day spreading their conquests, 
and increasing in power. 

Othman was the first of that enterprising and warlike race of 
Princes, who made such good use of the blind fanatacism, and 
headlong courage of their subjects ; that in a few years they ren- 
dered the name of Turks terrible to the rest of the world, and 
increased the Ottoman power, with a rapidity almost unparal- 
leled in history. 

Amurat I, led the Turks into Europe, and established the 
seat of their empire at Adrianople ; Constantinople still resist- 
ed ; but the mighty Bajazet, son and successor to Amurat, 
stood ready with five hundred thousand men, to crush that great 
city, and then rush upon Europe ; when he was checked by 
Tartar, Tamerlane; to whom perhaps, Christendom owes 
her redemption from the scourge of a second Atilla. 

But Solyman rose superio^to the misfortunes^ which the fall 
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of his &di6r had heaped upon him, and upon rising power of 
THirkey. His successor^ Mahomet I, pushed still farther the 
Turkish arms. Amurat II. overran all Greece Proper, and 
captured Athens ; which, however, was soon again in the pow* . 
er of the Franks. 

It was reserved for Mahomet II. to put the finishing stroke 
to the destruction of Roman and Grecian power ; he took Con« 
stantinople at the head of Us Janizaries in 1453, andin afew jrears, 
Greece Proper yielded ingloriously to him. It is said, thai 
like Julius Cesar, Mahomet respected Athens ; but his succes- 
sors were unlike him ; and though it seemed that Greece had 
been for ages drinking the bitterest portion of the cup of adver* 
sity, she now found, that the still more bitter dregs remained^ 
and she was obliged to drain them to the very bottom, at the dic- 
tation of barbarian fimatics of another religion. 

From the time of the Turkish conquest in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Greece was considered of no other conse- 
npience than the frequent seat of war between the Turks and 
Venetians, who had alternate possession of the country; and 
who were the alternate tyrants and oppressors of the people, 
whom they treated like slaves. 

It was not until 1715 that the Turks got complete and undis- 
turbed possession of the country ; and firom that time, we lose 
sight of the Greeks, or only hear them spoken of, as dege- 
nerated slaves, by those travellers, who were led by an admira- 
tion of the genius of the Ancients, to take a pilgrimage te 
Athens, to contemplate the mont sublime remnants of antiquity. 

In 1770 Catharine H. planned and effected a revolt \n, 
Greece, in order to favour Russia in her war with Turkey. 
She had previously sent emissaries into every part of the coun- 
try, to prepare the Greeks for an insurrection ; and the people 
were excited by hopes of being freed by Russia, if they would 
rise. It wanted but little to effect this ; for the Greeks had then 
become somewhat enlightened, and thousands were flattering 
Aemselves, that any attempt of theirs at independence, would 
be encouraged and supported by the European Powers. 

A Russian fleet was sent round to the Mediterranean ;— 
twelve hundred soldiers were landed in the Morea, and the 
GhreekffWere summoned to arms. They rose,— but not to armsi 
— »fi)r arms bad not been allowed them by the Turks; i^ut they 
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rushed upon their oppteesors with (iury ; kQled great numbers ; 
took the fortress of Navarino ; and drove the Turks firom every 
part of the Morea, forcing them to shut themselves up in the 
fortresses. 

But they were miserably seconded by the Russians; — 
no means was given them to continue the war ; and the Turks 
calling in the Albaiiians, the Greeks were driven in their tun^ 
to take refuge in the mountains, and under the walls of Navari- 
no, where the Russian commander^ Orioff, had shut himself up 
with his soldiers. He refused the Greeks admittance, and thou- 
sands were cut up before his eyes. The enterprize was most 
shameBilly abandoned by the Russians, who, after leading the 
Greeks into a rebellion, refused them support, evacuated the 
country, and left the victims of their guilty undertaking to suffer 
the terrible vengeance of the Turks, which would not be ap- 
peased for years. Thousands of Greeks were butchered, and 
the whole Peloponessus laid waste.- 

Meantime the Russian fleet, under the hM Scot Blphiston, 
attacked and burnt the Turkish fleet at Tchesme ; and this suc-^ 
COss served in the eyes of the Russians, to atone for the dis- 
graceful termination of their attempt on the Peloponessus. 

By the treaty of Eanairgi, signed in 1774, Russia resigned 
all her pretensions to any possession in the Archipelago, and 
made some vain stipulations in favour of the Greeks ; but they 
were utterly disregarded by the Turks, who continued to deal 
vengeance upon them. So far was the Divan exasperated, or 
alarmed, that the often agitated question of the extermination of 
the Greek people was resumed, and only prevented from be- 
ing carried into execution, by the exertions of Hassan PashiCw. 
That truly great man, after urging other reasons in vain, brought 
the Divan to its senses by asking, ^' if you exterminate the 
Rayahs, who will pay you the great capitation tax, which you 
now get from them?" 

We have thus cast a rapid glance at the political situation of 
Greece; and the general ccmclusion to be drawn from the 
whole, as well as from the evidence of those who have left any 
record touching the character of the people, is, that they were 
sunk in ignorance, boundtoitbysuperstition, and though re- 
taining; ixK a strong degreo their national Cbvacten8ti<^> still too 
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ignorant and spiritless to maintatn an independent national ex« 
istenee» 

But let us look a moment at the situation and condition of 
the Greek people in nOO, and compare it with that, in which 
we find* them in 1800; and it will at once be seen, how little 
the national character has ever changed ; and we shall see also, 
the commencement of many of those causes, of which a for- 
midable insurrection must have been the necessary effect. 

The pictu^ which Greece presents to the historian in 1700, 
is a most gloomy one ; the lamp had not g<me out, but it burned 
with a feeble, sickly glare, and seemed fed by corrupticm ; the 
Greek preserved the form and lineaments of his ancestors, but, 
''in all, save form alone, how changed !" the son had the features 
of his forefather, but the light and spirit which animated him 
were unseen ; the conqueror of barbarians was sunk in the sup* 
pie cringing slave of barbarians. But the real character of 
the people was to a wonderfiil extent unchanged ; it had bent 
and yielded to the storm, but was not broken ; it was prostrate 
upon the earth, and held there by a heavy weight ; but lost not 
that elasticity, which promised a powerful reaction, as soon as 
the weight should be removed* 

A grinding oppression was weighing down the people, an8 
^suppressing all hope of an amelioration, from any exertion of 
industry. The Greek was literally the slave of the Turk ; he 
had no security for his honour, his property, or even his lifer 
be was despised, trampled on, and suffered only tp live for the 
benefit of the lords of the soil. . 

Not that the tenure by which he held his lands was hard ; the 
nominal condition of the GreekeT under the Turks, was never 
very severe ; and if we except the shameful tribute, of the first 
male child of every family, to the Turks, to be educated in their 
religion, the Rayah was nominally in a situation, with regard 
to his Government, hardly worse than the peasantry of some 
parts of Christian Europe. 

The Greek was obliged to set aade one seventh of his produce 
for the Porte, and then divide the remainder with the landlord, or 
local governor ; besides this» he had only the capitation tax to- 
^ay, which seldom exceeded two dollars per annum. But in 
reality, he was subject continually to oppression, extortion, and 

direct wd o&m personal obusei from any Toijk whom cll^aocft 
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had put over him. Cmitributioiis were demanded by the Pa« 
shaws, requisitions for the Porte, for public works, for the Mip* 
port of war, or for any purpose which it might suit the local 
Turkish Governor to demand them. The peasant was obliged 
to sell his produce to the imperial officer at a price fixed by die 
buyer; soldiers were quartered upon him ; he was forced out 
to labour on public works ; and his time and money were in such 
constant requisition, that but a miserable remnant of ins giua 
was left him to support his family. 

The Turkish Government apparency tolerated their religion ; 
but even in this they were restricted most severely; churches 
could not be buOt, with pajdng enormous privileges ; and for every 
repair made to them, a new tribute was demanded : schools were 
more severely dealt with, and could <mly be kept up in a few 
favoured s^ts. In those parts where the Turks and Greeks 
lived together^ the latter were obliged not only to give up almost 
all their earnings, which were wrung frc»n them under a thousand 
pretences, but they were obliged to pay every exterior mark 
of respect to their masters ; the form and colour of their clothes 
were prescribed them ; the most degrading marks of servility 
Were exacted by the Turk ; he could oppress the Greek ia 
any way ; a blow could cot be retumedi or revenged by the 
law ; if a Turk abused a Greek in any way, or even killed 
him, it was almost impossible to have justice done upon the of« 
fender. The Cadi or judge was a corrupt, bigoted Mussul- 
man, who o>uld not see how the slave, the infidel, the dog,«— 
should be entitled to the rights of a man. Such was the situa- 
tion of the Greeks, that even when in spite of all obstacles, he 
had cunningly and secretly amassed some property, he was 
obliged to conceal it, and affect poverty ; he buried &is money 
and went clothed in rags. In many parts, they have be^ 
known to consider beauty in their children to be a misfortune ; 
and would keep their &ces dirty and disfigured, lest they should 
attract the attention of some rich Turk, who would not fail by 
force or fraud, to drag them to his harem. 

In some districts where the Turks were but few^ the revenues 
were gathered, and the country ruled for them by Greeks ; who 
thus became a sort of feudal head^ in each province and hamlet. 
Hence arose that Aristocracy of ProesH or Primates* But 
the Greeks thus raised to peweri were only slaves^ ridings 
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slaves ; and they failed not to exercise over their more unfortu- 
nate countr3rmen, a tyranny hardly more supportahle than that 
of the Turks. 

The Greek priesthood was then exceedingly numerous, and 
was only enlightened enough to take advantage of the igno- 
rance and superstition of the people ; and to practise upon 
them impositions of various kinds, drawing from their scanty 
pittance left them by the Turks, the means of supporting in 
slothful ease its own swarm of drones. 

The effects of the oppression of ages was visibly seen in 
the face of the country ; the sites of once populous cities were 
marked by a few miserable hovels, and in some instances had 
become unhealthy marshes. The population, vegetation, and 
products of the country, had diminished in every respect ; and 
Greece presented at the commencement of the 18th century, 
the dreary picture of people, whose natural characteristics 
were as strongly marked as any race of men under heaven, but 
which were gradually frittering away under the continued pres< 
sure of a relentless tyranny. There was no point on which the 
eye could rest with pleasure ; for the causes which checked 
the progress to degeneracy, and gave to the Greek people an 
impulse towards 4:iviltzatroiI,imd a manly consciouTOfiaf^ of tbeif 
strength and worth, were then but in the bud. Let us look 
therefore at Greece at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, and we shall see that those causes had been in full 
operation for a number of years, and that a wonderful change 
had taken place in the condition of Greece, and in the minds 
of a large proportion of her children. 

It is true, that even at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, the picture presented to him who contemplated the si« 
tuation of Greece, is the melancholy one of an oppressed and 
degraded people ; retaining strongly marked the vices of their 
ancestors, and feeble traits of their virtues ; but there are also 
bright spots in the picture, and the dawn of regeneration can 
plainly be seen. 

Vox populi vox Dei esty is an excellent proverb ; but surely 
public opinion was and is most strangely incorrect, as it regards 
Greece and Greeks; and it is a remaricable fact, that when 
those persons who have been longest in Greece, and have be- 
iBome most familiairly acquainted irith the language, manners 
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and customs, virtues and vices, of the Modem Greeks ; when 
they give their opinion of the character of the people, their 
accounts are always wondered at, and often discredited, be* 
cause they differ strongly from the mass of evidence before 
the world ; because they assert, that the Modem Greeks have 
preserved in a wonderful degree the characteristics of their an- 
cestors ; that they are more intelligent and virtuous, than 
could reasonably have been expected of a people in their situ- | 

ation« j 

The secret of this is, that the opinion of the public has na- i 

tur^y been formed upon the testimony of the large majority 
of those who have visited Greece, or met with Greeks abroad; | 

these persons are travellers, Levant Merchants, Sea-Captains, 
Naval Officers, dsc. One would suppose that a traveller pass* | 

ing through Greece, might form a pretty correct estimate of j 
the character of the people ; but it is almost never the case ; ^ 

be flies rapidly over the country, he visits Napo^, Athens, tibe i 

islands ; — he meets with Greeks in Constantinople, Smyrna, 
&c. ; he has for his servant, a FranhO'Greekf who has learned 
the vices of Europe with the languages, and who steals from 
him on all occasions ; he trades with the Greek merchant, < 

1^ lives only by chicm»ry^ and who cheats him in every bar- 
gain ; his cicerone is a Greek, who practises a thousand frauds 
upon him ; wherever he turns, he finds some sharp-witted 
Greeks to take advantage of his ignorance, to gull his creduli* 
ty, and to fleece him without robbing him ; and he indignantly 
condemns the whole race, as base and trickish. 

The merchants and naval men who visit the Archipelago, or 
who trade to Smyrna and Constantinople, meet with the Greek 
merchants there, who are more cunning and knavish than the 
Ifflraelites themselves ; who live immediately under the rod of 
despotism, who are ^' cringing crouching slaves ;" who can on- 
ly acquire money by deception and trick, and who can retain 
it only by counterfeiting poverty ; in a word, our merchants and 
naval officers, knowing only the most degraded and despicable 
portion of the Greek nation, pronounce their verdict on its 
character, with all the vain confidence which partial know- 
ledge gives ;'»*and we hear them denounce the Greeks as a na« 
tion of rascals, less worthy of our attention than the Turks. 

Now the fact is^ that sechtsion from the contact of Europe^ 
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an vice, and remoral from the immediate gripe of despotism, 
have been the oaly causes which have preserved in any de- 
gree the virtues of the Greeks ; and to know the worth of the 
people, one must dwell with the peasantry in their retired ham- 
lets-; wander with the Kleftes in the mountains ; or rove with 
the half-piratical — ^half-patriotic sailors, among the remote isl- 
ands of the J£gean. 

There he will find the Greeks shrewd, inquisitive, lively, enter- 
prizing, industrious, temperate, hospitable, and pious, in their 
way ; ardently attached to their native land ; eager for their 
own, and their children's education ; and often with a tuA^j. 
but steriing .sense of honour : he will find them also, fickle 
minded, vain, blustering, and deceitful* 

The character of the Modem Greeks however, is different 
in the difierent parts of the country ; and in this difference we 
may always see the effect of the remoteness or proximity of 
their province^ to the immediate influence of the tymnny of 
^e different masters of the country. The mountain Greek 
is brave— often to heroism ; — ^he is hardy, active, lively, a lov- 
er of adventure and of gaiety ; he is hospitable, generous, 
fickle ; the Albanian Greek is enterprising, persevering, unso- 
cial, inhospitable, cruel ; the Moriote is cringing, greedy of 
gain, h3rpocritical, and timid ; but he is industrious, temperate, 
kind-hearted, and hospitable ; the Greek merchant is shrewd, 
enterprizing, indefatigable ; but cunning, trickish, supple, and 
deceitful. 

Were there wanting any more convincing proof of the genu- 
ineness of the descent of the Modem Greeks from their il- 
lustrious ancestors, than that they speak the same language, 
which has undergone fewer corruptions than almost any other; 
that they employ precisely the same characters in writing ; that 
they call places by the same names ; that they inhabit the 
same spots ; that they retain many of the prejudices, the man- 
ners and customs, that are recorded of the old Greeks ; we 
say, if more proof should be thought wanting, it will be found 
in the physical aspect, and in the character of the people. 
The same natural quickness of intellect, love of learning, at 
tachment to country, vivacity, the same fickleness, the same 
deceit, are. stamped in the character of the Greeks of to-day, 
as they were m the minds of the Greeks of the older times. 
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We have observed, that though the general appearance of 
the Greek nation at the commencement of the 19th century^ 
was that of a people plunged in ignorance and superstition ; 
yet, there were several points in which the removal of the 
immediate pressure- of the hand of t3rranny, had given a 
chance for the amelioration of the condition of the people ; 
and it is a certain proof of the elasticity of the Greek charac- 
ter, that in every one of those places, there was an immediate 
and rapid advance in civilization and refinement. Let us 
take for example the island of Scio. 

This beautiful island (the ancient Chius, the birth-place of 
Homer) situated under the delicious climate of the East, blest 
with a fertile soil, teen^ing with the richest productions of na- 
ture, which are brought to perfection by the hand of art, was ever 
inhabited by a race of Greeks distinguished for their peaceftl 
character. It passed tamely from the power of the Genoese 
to that of the Turks in 1566 ; and was, either ftpm its non-re- 
sistance, or some other cause, exempt from those oppressions 
practised on the rest of the Greeks. There came some Turks 
to live in the island, and an Aga, with some soldiers held the 
fort : but the Greeks enjoyed extraordinary privileges ; they 
were allowed the use of bells in their churches ; the island 
was governed in a great measure by Greek magistrates ; they 
were exempted, by particular favour, from the exaction of any 
Turkish officer, and paid a very light tribute. 

The consequences were soon seen ; its population increased 
in number, in civilization, in refinement ; the face of the coun* 
try was improved ; it was covered with flourishing vineyards^ 
with groves of lemon, orange, citron, and mastic ; the peasant- 
ry prospered ; they built neat and handsome villages, and the 
island soon became the most interesting one in the Levant— 
" it is the place and residence, the most agreeable I know, " 
says an old traveller; <^ the women are there the most refined^ 
and the most beautiful."* Its principal production was the 
mastic, so much in use by Turkish ladies ; and the island after- 
wards passing as an appanage to one of the Sultanas, it has ever 
since been considered as under the protection of the sister of 
the reigning Sultan, to whom were sent its yearly tribute of 
gums and perfimies ; and it was called the garden of the seraglio^ 

* B0l<m. 
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The peasantry gave themselves up plriiicipaUy to the euliivo* 
tfon of the mastic, and to gardening ; and all the fruits of Ae 
East, were by the hand of art^ Immght to the greatest perfec- 
tion ; the citiron, the orange, the melon, the pmaegranotei the 
peach, and the grape of Sdo, were considered peculiariy de« 
Ucious. Commerce increased and was encoinraged, and rich 
Scioto merchants were established at Smyrna and 
nople, as well as upon their native island : where the 
ance of large and splendid houses, richly furnished, gave evi« 
dence of increasing wealth and refinement. 

The inhabitants acquired in some measure the manners and 
customs of European society ; a large hospital was erected ; 
school-houses were opened in ^very part of the isdand ; and a 
College waar established, where the languages, ancient and mo* 
dem, literature, and philosophy, were taught to a great number 
of young Greeks. The Sciote merchant was ever abroad sbarp 
and close ; but at home, generous and hospitable; wehaveseea. 
m their females, much of that delicate refinement which gives 
a, zest to society at home ; we have experienced in' the bosom 
of their families not only the right of hospitality, but we have 
been sustained in the dreary days of sickness, by their kind 
aixd untiring attentions ; and we can never forget the heartfelt 
gratitude, and earnest 'thanks, with which they reward the 
slightest service done by strangers to their country* 

The most striking contrsMSt to the Greeks of Scio, was fur* 
uished by the Eleftes, and independent inhabitants of many 
mountainous provinces; for in several districts of Greece, 
the haidy and intrepid inhabitants had obstinately and success- 
fully resisted the attempts of Venetians and Turks to reduce 
them to obedience. 

The Greeks of the mountainous districts of iBtolia, Arcana- 
nia, Doris, and the chains of Oeta, Pindus, and Olympus, have 
for ages been free : after the division of the Byzantine empire, 
they are noticed as alternately opposing the different nati<ms, 
' who were struggling for possessicm of Greece ; th^ joined the 
Turks against the Latin princes, and afiter the former got 
possession of tbe country^they attempted to enslave th^ allies. 
$ut th^ Greeks maintained themselves in their mountains ; a&d 
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die Tiato finding it impossible to reduce them, were forced into 
a compromise* 

As early as 17(M)y we find the Northern parts of Greece divi* 
ded into several jLmatoZtA»». or Provinces, under the direction of 
difierent Greek Chiefs, leaders of bands, called Armatoli* 
These Chiefs had the whole rule over their Provinces, and re» 
gulated every thing a& far as it related to the Christians. They 
were nominally subject to Tuskish officers, but were really in- 
dependent ; their men were nurtured from the cradle to the 
use of arms, and knew no other occupation. 

During the 18th century, while the Turkish empire was ra« 
pidly declining, and torn by internal division, the Sultans en- 
couraged the Arinatoli, and often employed their bands against 
the rebellious Pashaws ; they had also in many parts, charge 
of the roads^ which they guarded from the Kleftes, 6r moun* 
tain robbers ; they were the armed police of the country, and 
^considered as a distinct body of men. They were entirely 
mercenary however, and we often find Armatoli with the ar- 
mies of the Sultan, fighting against the other Armatoli, who 
were in the service of some rebel Pashaw. 

Thus we see a large number of Greeks trained to the use of 
arms, and living custinct from the lords of the soil ; likely to 
preserve their natural spirit, and cherish the germ of liberty. 
The Kleftes or robbers, were, as the Greeks style them, wild 
Armatoli ; that is, Greeks who lited by arms,butunlicenced by 
the Turks, and in hostility to them. 

There were many Greeks, who when the Turks got posses, 
sion of the country, would neither lay down their arms, nor be- 
come Armatoli, but chose to retire to the fastnesses of the 
mountains, where they lived in open hostility to alL around ; 
supporting themselves in some measure by a cultivation of the 
arable strips of land in the mountains, and by their flocks ; but 
principally by plundering the plains below them ; they were 
continually making excursions for booty, and were opposed by 
the Turks, and by the Greek Armatoli in their service. 

But there was only a nominal difference between a Kleft and 
an Armatoli ; a soldier would oflen quit his place among the 
Armatoli, and join the still freer Kleftes ; and the Kleftes 
grown old, or tired with a life of continual adventure and war- 
fare, would descend and join the Armatoli. Sometimes whole 
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bands of Annatoli, from concemng themselves wronged bjrthe 
Turks, would retire to the mountains, and commence the life of 
Klefles. 

There was something exceedingly wild, romantic, and enticing 
In the life and condition of the Kleft ; he could not resist the 
Turks, but he would not bow his neck to the yoke ; he sternly 
retired to nature's bulwark of liberty, to her mountam fiistnesses; 
and from them carried on continual hostility against the enslav* 
er of his country. The first weight that the arm of his infant 
was taught to raise, was that of the pistol ; the first words thai! 
his lips pronounced, were those of liberty, and curses upon the 
Turks ; and he knew no masters but his own will, or Chiefs of 
his own choosing. The Klefl wandered among the wildest, yet 
sublimest scenes of nature ; he danced the Phyrric dance on the 
edge of the precipice : and he quaffed the wine cup presented to 
him on their knees by Turkish prisoners.* He was a robber, 
but a robber of mid-day-— a robber of tyrants ; glory, and not 
shame was attached to his profession ; he was free, and brave ; 
and fireedom and courage did not fail to inspire him with noble 
and manly sentiments ; *^ go," said he to his l\uphioh prisoners, 
after stripping them, " go, and get new arms and new equip, 
ments, that I may again rob you." 

The history of the brave tribe of Suliote Greeks is too well 
known to need mention here ; but we may remark, that beside 
the Klefies and Armatoli of the North, there were in many parts 
of Greece, tribes of independent mountaineers, who lived with 
arms in their hands ; sometimes tolerated by the Turks, but al* 
ways distinct from them, and oflen at open variance ; such were 
the Mainotes in the M orea, and the Sphaciotes in Candia* 

In contemplating the condition of Greece at this period, we 
might notice as proof of its improvement, the religious institu- 
tions on the Promontory of Athos, known by the general name of 
A710V Opo;, Holy mountain ; in every part of which, Convents 
were built ; and which were inhabited by more than 4000 
Greek monks, who lived however by their own industry; 
preserving their religion in the strictness of its forms ; paying 

* '^ We bad stolen lambs, and they were roB8tiog;i with ir^ Tarkflh Beys 
to tara the Spit9."'-^7«dlr Song^ 
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only adight tax to the Turks; governing themselves ; and pre- 
senting the singular spectacle of a Confederaticm of Recluses. 

The learning and accomplishments of the Greeks of 'the Fa- 
nar, as well as their great influence in the Divan ; the schools 
in various parte of the country ; and the respectable collegiate 
Institutions at Athos, Constantint^le, Yanina, Scio, Aivali, dcc> 
might also .be brought as farther prpc^ of this amelioration ; 
but we shall trefi^tass no farther upon the patience of the reader, 
than by briefly noticing the rapid growth of the Commerce of 
Crreeee. 

The condition of the mass of the Greek population has been 
80 miserable for two thousand years, that the resources of their 
rich and fertile country have nevf^^ been properly disclosed, 
and no evidence given of their real extent and variety ; the 
people had tio inducement to raise any more produce than bare* 
!y enough to live upon ; sure that an appearance of possessing 
wealth would only subject them to extortions, wad put their lives^ 
in jeopmrdy. Hence Greece had nothing to export, no com* 
merce to carry on with other nations ; but -her enterprising 
people were not det^ixed by this Irom^ attempting navigaticm ; 
and a century ago, we find that Greek vessels of conside- 
rable size were cruising in every part of the Archipelago, and 
beginning to compete with t^ Europeans, for the carrying trade. 
The Hydriotes, a small colony of Albanian Greeks settled upon 
a barren rock in face of the Argolis, were among the most 
active and enterprising ; but were nearly rivalled b3rthe Spet- 
ziotes and the Ipsariotes. 

Soon after the treaty signed between Russia and the Porte 
at Eanairgi, another was made, in which, among other terms 
demanded by Russia in favour of the Greeks, was the right to 
sail under the protection of the Russian flag. 

This gave a wonderful earing to commerce ; the Greeks 
with the Russian flag, no longer feared the oppressions and 
exorbitant exactions which were continually 'practised upon 
them in every Turkish port, by the Ottoman officers; and 
they immjediately undertook the carrying trade of the Levant 
and the Black Sea. ^ As they prospered in this, they built 
liarge and beautiful brigs, and schooners, with which they 
drove a profitable traffic to every part of the Mediterranean. 
Their vessels were evety where temaxked for the grace and 



beauty of their models, their lightness, and swiftness ; and the 
Greek sailors were decidedly the. most active and eipert in 
manoBuvering, of any in the Mediterranean. 

Children were taken to sea by their fathers at a tender age, 
and as soon as they could lisp, were taught the names of the 
different parts of the vessel; they were afterwards brought on 
deck; they were taught to mark the pcnnts of the compass ; 
to learn the names and position of stars; the appearance of the 
sea, the islands, and continent ; and woe to the boy, who could 
not remember the name of any Cape or Pronumtory, when he 
saw it the second time. 

Still fejther^ concessions were gained for the coramerciiEd 
Greeks, by their wily brethren of the Fanar, who had such a 
powerful influence in the Divan ; and they were allowed the 
priyilege of removing themselves completely from the influ* 
ence of Turkish tyranny,- and of an exe^nption from all taxes, 
by the payment of a certain sum to the Porte. 

The weakness and poverty of the Turkish Government was 
displayed strongly in this one, of a thousand acts of lolly ; it 
granted to its Christian subjects, Barats^ or commissions, which 
exempted them from the Karatch^ and allowed them to place 
themselves under the protection of any foreign ambassador^ 
The Greeks failed not to improve all these advantages ; an ex» 
tensive and enterprising marine population soon made Hydra, 
Spetzia, Ipsara, Miconi, Cranidhi, Galaxhidi, and other pla» 
ces, but lately unknown, important ports ; whence issued fine 
vessels, whidi competed with, and soon gained a complete as* 
eendancy, over the European traders, in the Levant ; doing 
the carrying trade much cheaper than they could, and thus ex- 
eluding them. They were in danger from the Algerine and 
other pirates, and hence they had an excuse for arming* their 
vessels ; they carried from six to sixteen cannon, and thus 
was formed the organ of the future regeneration of Greece. 

Each commercial island was obliged to supply a certain 
number of sailors ibr the Turkish fleet, and to pay them* Bed- 
sides this, they paid their tribute to the Porte, which the Capi** 
tan Pashaw gathered from each island in his. annual round 
with the squadron. But this was nothing; no weight of opprea^ 
sion cramped their exertions; no Turks lived in their islands; 
they were ahnost free, and they &iled not to profit by it ; the 
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merehants amassed immeBse fortunes, t&e petite wete alt 
fiounshiiig ; the islands assumed a better appearance ; splen-^ 
did houses were 'seen springing up, and the. luxuries of Eu« 
Irope be|^ to be introdueed. The Greek bec^oae more en«^ 
Ughtmied ; he moTed with a prouder step, and a haughtier front, 
when be passed die TvaAa ; and when bounding over the waves 
in hia l%ht ship, he fek himself free, and a match for his tyrant. 
These- are some ef the circumstances^ which placed Greece 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century^ in a situation 
to begin a stsii^le ftv independenee, with a rational prospect 
of success, and with two millions of people to support it** 
Wet 'would that our limits would allow us to go into a 
detail ef seme odier cifeumstances, e£ the same nature, which, 
are not g^ierally known ; but we must close, and we do so with 
observing, that the rank and power which Greece may one 
day claim among the nations of the earCh, should not be calcu*^ 
tated by the extent of her country, nor the number of her inha- 
bitaats ; in ancient days, as well aa Britain in modern times,, 
she i^wed what pow» and sway can be exercised over the- 
world, by tr people confmed in a small spacer Her climate is> 
ddjfiiifws,. without being enervating ; there, the physical and 
ii^Btal £|eult£es develop themselves in full perfection ; her 
geographical situation is most admirable :--^ituated in a cen^ 
tral position between Europe, Asia, and Africa ; her coasts 
abounding with large and secure ports ; her vegetable and mw 
neral psodu^tions, various, and inexhaustible ; her people en* 
terprising and industrious ; all give promise, that should she 
succeed in taking off the iron load of oppression which has 
for ages kept her grovelling in the dust of servitude, she may 
again take a piK>ud stand among the powers of the earth. That 
such may be the case, should be the prayer not of the PhilheU 
tene alone, but of every Philanthropist, of every Christian ; for 
the independence of Greece is notto release her children alone 
from the thraldom of the Turks ; but it will open the door for 
the advance ofliberty^ of civilization, and of Christianity into 
iheEast. 

* Only a ptrt of thd whole Greok population has beea able tojoia i& 
Ibt revolt ;: ii is difficult to aseertaia the Dumber of the actual insttrgesta-;; 
fit oertainly haaBever ameimtttd to moee than two mlUiofltf.. 
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Causes of the Insurrection — Spread of knowledge among 
the Greeks — Commerce — Many Ghreeks serve in Euro- 
pean armies — The Armatoli — Klefts — Fanariotes-^Heta - 
Wa, or Conspiracy among the Crreeks^^Rebellion of the 
Ali Pashaw of Albania-— 'Sultan calls in the Sidiotes 
assist him against Ali Pashaw — Suliotes form a le 
with the Ali^ quit the army of the Sultan^ and com 
hostilities. 

In order to have a correct idea of the origip and c 
of the Greek Re\|oIution, one of the most important, h. 
certainly the niost interesting political event of om* age ; 
we have only to cast a glance at the state of Greece during 
the last century, to see that it was the inevitable result of a 
long chain of events, tending toward it, and that its era was 
determined by an accidental concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances. Some have ascribed it merely to a fit of des- 
peration of a people enduring the most galling oppression . 
others to the machinations of Russia ; others to the Carbo. 
Bari; others to AH Pashaw; while others suppose mere 
chance to have caus€^ the breaking out of the revolt. But 
we shall find that, though each of these circumstances may 
bave had weight, no one was alone enough to turn 
the balance. For the last hundred years, while the Turks 
have been retrograding, and gradually losing that religious 
enthusiasm, and military ardour, which gained them a foot- 
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ingin Europe; the Greeks have teen rousing from 'that 
torpor which ages of submission had rendered so degra« 
ding, and which three centuries of Turkish'^yranny had 
made deathlike. The commerce of Greece was grow- 
ing important, her sailors formed the soul of the Turkish 
fleet ; schools and colleges were springing up in favoured 
parts, where some of her sons were imbibing the germs of 
learning; while others, more fortunate, were perfecting 
themselves in the Universities of Europe. The very coun- 
cils of their tyrant at Constantinople, were influenced, if 
not directed, by Greeks, arrived at the posts of grand drog- 
man or interpreters to the Porte. While some young men 
were preparing themselves to be the iuture instriicters of 
youth ; others, enlisted under different banners, were learn- 
ing* in the wars of Europe, that art which might at some 
^ay be needed in their country's cause. In the northern 
' % the Greeks formed the militia of the country; and, 
♦o the use of arms, were employed by the Turks for 
t:urity of roads, and to guard the mountain passes. 
^r parts, whole tribes, secure in their mountain re- 
. openly defied their tyrants, and kept up a continual 
edatory warfare. 
i^et us look a little at each of these Causes ; and first, 
the diffusion of learning : the modern Greeks retain at 
4east this one pecuharity of their ancestors, a " thirst after 
knowledge;" and their bitterest enemies cannot deny, 
that they are as keen and inquiring, and as anxious for 
their children's education, as the people of any other 
country in Europe. During the last century, in spite of 
immense difficulties, hundreds of young men were sent to 
Italy, Russia, Germany, and some to France, to learn all that 
could be taught them in the Universities ; and though the 
greater number of them attended particularly to the medi- 
cal profession, as the one most likely to give them a support 
in life; they failed not any of them to imbibe those ideas 
of the rights and equality of man, which are inseparable 
from enlarged views of things. Meantime, at home every 
e!ii:ertion was made for the «^tablishment and support of 
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schools and colleges; and notwithstanding the Turk 
frowned on such attempts, and demanded enormous sums 
for the privilege — took it away upon frivolous pretexts—' 
and rased the buildings to the ground — still, Scio, Smyrna^ 
Ay vaii, and Yanina, could boast of respectable collegiate in* 
stitutions ; Athens, Patmos, Athos, Thesalonica, Dimitzana, 
&c. had good schools. 

Not of less consequence was the rapid increase of com- 
merce, since this not only enlightened those immediately 

^ engaged in it, but put.the merchants in a situation to enable 
them to support the institutions for the public benefit. They 
dispersed themselves over Europe, and yet kept up close 
correspondence with their country, in whose prosperity they 
felt the liveliest interest. Hydra, Spetzia, Ipsara, Poros, 
and other islands, soon became important from the number 
of fine ships owned in them ; they drove a traffic to every 
part of the world ; and it was owing to them that the foreign 
mercantile interests in the Levant were ruined ; for they, 
notwithstanding the encouragement given by Turkey to 
Franks or Europeans, did the carrying trade cheaper ; and 
at the close of the eighteenth century, more than 400 Greek 
vessels were employed in the trade in the Black Sea. The 
business, always profitable, was rendered incredibly so du* 
ring the French revolution, when the Greeks supplied many 
of the cities on the southwest coast of Europe with grain, at 
an advance often of two, and three hundred per cent. Prince- 
ly fortunes were made by Hydriote, and other island cap- 
tains ; while the Greek merchants, establishing themselves at 
Trieste, and other marts, gave them an importance they 
could not otherwise have possessed. Many ports in Italy, 
before obscure, now enjoy a flourishing commerce, which 
they owe almost entirely to the enterprising activity of 
Greeks, who were driven from home by the oppressive des' 
potism of Turkey. 

/ Meanwhile, Turkish tyranny was in various ways sowing 
the seeds of its own destruction. Many of the Greeks 
who had been forced to take refiige from it in Europe, join- 
ed the different armies ; and in subordinate capacities learn- 
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ed the Bit of war ; and when by chance some one of them 
strayed back to Greece, he looked with proper contempt 
npon what he had once regarded as the most terrible sol- 
diers in the world, a Turkish horseman, covered with gold 
and silver, and loaded with four pistols, a carbine, sabre, 
and dirk. He might indeed still fold his hands upoa 
his breast, and humbly bow as his tyrant passed; but his 
eyes were opened ; and he could not but feel his heart 
bum with indignation, at the thought of his country^s 
bondage to a despot so despisable, and long to measure his 
own strength with him. Having these feelings, he could not 
fail to communicate them to his countrymen. 

But a still more important school for learning the art of war, 
was the establishment of the Armatoli, or armed police ; 
Greeks employed by the Turks, to guard the roads and pass- 
es, and who occupied Doris, Oetolia, Arcanania, and the 
chains of Pindus, Oeta and Olympus. They differed from the 
Kleftes only in name, and were often had recourse to by the 
Sultan, to put down his rebellious Pashaws. These Greeks 
were bred from the cradle to the use of arms; their captains, 
only nominally subject to a Turkish officer, were rulers in 
their several districts ; and their men, considered in the light 
of militia, kept the passes, and guarded the roads. Bodies of 
Greeks were employed by Pashaws, who could put more 
trust in them than in Turks, in case of a rupture with the Sul- 
tan, as they served merely for pay. It has been said the Ar- 
matoli differed only in name from the Kleftes; in fact, an Ar- 
matoli, was only a Kleft employed by theTurks, Kleft, which 
signifies robber, was considered a most honourable profes- 
sion. After the subjugation of the country by the Turks, nu- 
merous bodies of Greeks, despising the thought of submission, 
and incapable of farther resistance, retreated to the almost 
inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains, and lived by a 
predatory warfare on the Turks, whose villages and plains 
they ravaged; not always sparing their own countrymen, 
who were living in subjection to the Mussulmen. The cha- 
racter of the Greek Kleftes, has been drawn by able and glow- 
ing pens; their valour, hardihood, and strong attachment 
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to their native mountains, have been the theme of many a ^ft « • 
song ; and the obstinate bravery with which the Suliotes de- 
fended their mountains for thirteen years against the- who|e 
power of Ali Pashaw, will be cited by the future historian as a 
proof that all virtue had not fled from the modern Greek* 

^* Oh ! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy caniese, and his shagtry capote f 

To the wolf and the vulture, he leaves his wild flock ; 

And descends to the plain, like a stream from the rock.*^ 

Nor was Suli alone held by the Greek in fiill and free de« 
fiance of the Turk. Different mountainous districts in Ro- 
melia ; Maina, in the Morea; Spacchia,in Candia, and other 
parts, never yielded completely to them ; and during the 
greater part of the last century, th^ mountains of Arcadia 
were held by the Kleftes, who, in spite of every exertion of 
the Turks, wrested with strong hand their share of the pro- 
duce of the plains below. Thus were nearly ten thousand 
Greeks in the different parts of the country trained to a con- 
tinual warfare; wandering about in their wild mountain 
scenery, and singing the spirit-stirring patriotic songs of 
Rhiga, which taught them to prefer death with torments, to 
a life of slavery. Such were the circumstances whichv . 
placed Greece, at the commencement of this century, in a-^ 
situation ripe for a revolt, which so many of her sons were 
sighing for, undiscouraged by the fatal results of those into 
which they had been 1^ by the selfish policy of Russia* 
who abandoned them to their fate, after having drawn them 
into a war with their oppressors. 

The Porte, though in general using every possible means 
to keep the Greeks plunged in ignorance, made an excep- 
tion in the case of a few families at Constantinople, from 
whom it was accustomed to select its drogmans^ or inter- 
ypreters. These were allowed every opportunity of perfect- 
ing themselves in science; and the office of interpreter, from 
being at first one of small importance, became soon of the 
greatest ; the chief interpreter to the Divan, and of the 

* CbiMe HvoM, cftota 2, stanza Ixiil. 
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fleet, were at last considered personages of the highest c<ni- 
sequence. The influence of some of them over the Sultan 
was very great; and when the ofiice happened to be pos« 
sessed by 'a man of talent, he had, perhaps, more sway 
over Turkish councils than had even the Grand yizi^r hu|g*v. 
. self. Every honour was heaped upon him, that could be * 
given to a Rajah; and the title and post of Prince of Mol- 
davia, or Wallachia, was the final reward of his labours. 
These Hospodariats, or Principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, conferred by the Porte on those Greeks who had ser- 
ved it well in the ofiice of Grand Interpreter ; gave to them 
the title of Princes, which by courtesy was extended to their 
sons: hence, Prince Ipselanti, Mavrocordatos, &c, The 
drogmans having been* generally selected from certain fa- 
mihes residing in a quarter of Constantinople called Fanar, 
these families were called Fanariotes; and were distin- 
guished even among Greeks for their intriguing wily spirit ; 
and the hypocrisy and meanness which they used in gaining 
their way to the great object of their ambition, the post of 
Grand Drogman. With the vast influence they possessed, 
it was to have been hoped, that they would have done 
something to ameliorate the condition of their countrymen ; 
but, if we except one or two of the Mavrocordato family, 
Morousi and Ipselanti's, we find them all to have been de- 
void of that patriotism, which would have prompted them 
to risk any thing to help Greece. # 

Thus we see that at the beginning of this century, the 
seeds of the revolution were in the ground ; and many 
causes existing which would make any revolt that might 
break out, different in character from the vain struggles in 
the last century. But, fifty years should have been given 
to these seeds to ripen, and to brin^ the people, by properly 
enlightening them, to a state duly to appreciate, and care- 
fully to guard their liberty. This was the prayer of every 
enlightened Greek who disinterestedly loved his country ; 
and of every friend of liberty and humanity in Europe. But 
Heaven ordained it otherwise ; and we shall see that the 
succession of events, and a particular combination of cir- 
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cumstances, made Greece seize upon a favourable moment 
to strike the blow, which moment, if neglected, might have 
not presented itself again for centuries. 

While the .prudent but sincere friends of Greece were 
labouring to establish her future independence by the slow 
but certain means of enlightening the- people; other nnpa- 
tient and fierce, but perhaps not less generous spirits, were 
burning to hurry her into an immediate struggle with her' 
tyrant; counting more upon their own ardour, and the jus- 
tice of the cause, than upon the means provided. Such 
were the men first known as members of the secret so-' 
ciety called the Hetaria.* Some have attempted to trace 
back the origin of this famous association to Rhiga, as its 
founder ; certain it is, that Mavrocordato, ex-Hospodar of 
Moldavia, during his exile in Pussia, had the direction of a 
society, whose professed end was the amelioration of the 
situation of the Greeks. Whether this was the Hetaria or 
not ; after his death, its conduct was changed, and every 
nerve was strained to bring matters to a crisis, and prepare 
the country for a revolution. The founders and first direc- 
tors of the Hetaria, knew human nature well ; and wrapped 
their institution in that solemn mystery, so imposing upon 
all men, but calculated to make a deep impression upon 
the young and enthusiastic spirits, whom it was their object 
to select as their members. They constituted themselves 
into an imaginary power, under the name of Apx^; their 
persons were unknown; but they made all the inferior 
grades look up to the Ap^^ with rever^ice and submission. 
This invisible power guided all the movements of the so- 
ciety; r.eceived all the moneys, and appointed emissaries to 
go to every part of Europe where Greeks were to be found. 
These emissaries [a^aloXoi] sougbtout,'and iniated into the 
mysteries of the society, as many Greeks as they could find, 
with the necessary qualifications, viz : those Who were rea- 
dy to s;|peikT to consider every earthly tie and interest as of 
no force, compared with their sworn duty to the Hetaria. 

* EJsi^iM— society. 
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It was in itself most interesting and gratifying, to see 
Greece rousing herself after a lethargy of ages, and her sons 
pledging their fortunes, honours, and lives, to free her from 
bondage. But when a member was to be admitted into the 
Hetaria, every art was practised to make it more solemn and 
impressive: the candidate was brought at midnight, tpa-room 
lighted by only one taper, which was placed upon a table co- 
vered with a black cloth, on which was laid a skull and thigh 
bones, and the image of the cross. After solemnly declar- 
ing, that his only object in demanding to be made a Hetarist, 
was to serve in the great work of emancipating his coun- 
try, he was catechised ; many ceremonies were performed ; 
and then the priest, or admitting brother, received him^ 
saying: '' Before the face of the invisible and omnipresent 
true God, who in his essence is just, the avenger of trans- 
gression, the chastiser of evil; by the law of the Hetaria, 
and by the authority with which its powerful priests have 
intrusted me, I receive you, as I was myself received, 
into the bosom of the Hetaria." The novice, still on his 
knees before the holy sign of the cross, then repeated a 
most solemn oath, which ended thus : " I swear that hence- 
forward I will not enter into any other society, or bond of 
obligation, but whatever bond, or whatever else I may 
possess in the world, I will hold as nothing compared to 
the Hetaria. I swear that I will nourish in my heart, irre- 
concilable hatred against the tyrants of my country, their 
followers, and their favourers : I will exert every method 
for their injury, and when circumstances will permit, for 
their destruction. Last of all, I swear by thee, my sacred 
and suffering country, I swear by thy long endured tortures^ 
I swear by the bitter tears which for so many centuries have 
been shed by thy unhappy children ; by my own tears^ 
which I am pouring out at this very moment ; I swear by 
the future liberties of my countrymen, that I consecrate 
myself wholly to thee : that henceforth these shall be the 
cause and object of my thoughts ; thy name, the guide of 
my actions ; and thy happiness, the recompense of my 
labours.'* 
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Mr. Waddington, after describing this ceremonj, says, 
^* I will violate, by no paltry comment, the sanctity of this 
exquisite adjuration. Poetry has produced little equal to 
it ; liberty, piety, and patriotism, will never surpass it On 
his knees, at midnight, with the cross in his right hand, and 
the taper in his left, the young Grecian consecrated himself 
wholly to his country. He swore by her future liberty, to 
devote his undivided existence, thought and action, soul 
and body, to her redemption and emancipation.^^ The 
member was then initialled into ail the secrets of the so- 
ciety, and the signs by which he could know, and make 
himself known to every member of his own grade ; for 
there were three ranks, and though the highest knew the • 
signs of the other grades, a brother of a lower grade could 
not know those above him. 

One hundred dollars was paid by each member on ad- 
mission, which was transmitted to the public chest, kept 
by the Afx^, or invisible government. Every facility was 
given for admission, and, like the Carbonari, any one mem- 
ber could constitute another, by calling a third as witness. 
This did not so much endanger the secrets of the societ} 
as might be supposed ; for except those who received some 
most lucrative employ from the Turks, no Greek, however 
base he might be, could help bearing a most deadly hatred 
toward them ; or longing for the hour when he might take 
deadly vengeance for the horrible injuries done to his race ; 
and wash out in Turkish blood, the insults and injuries he 
had received from the hour of his birth. The society 
spread most rapidly : thousands became members, in the 
southern parts of Russia, and in the various kingdoms of 
of Europe. They were found in every mountain-hamlet 
of Roumelia, in every valley of the Peloponessus, and in 
every island of the Archipelago ; nor there alone, but the 
large Turkish towns abounded with them ; and they 
brooded upon their schemes, under the very walls of the 
Seraglio at Constantinople. Their plan, bold, extensive, 
and magnificent, was worthy of the descendants of ancient 
Greeks. On an appointed day, every castle in the Morea 
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was to be attacked ; fire put to every arsenal and ship-yard 
throughout the Turkish empire, and their flames, with those 
of the Sultan's Palace, were to be the beacon, to tell all 
Greece that her hour of vengeance had come. 

But the Hetaria did not rely solely upon the zeal and 
voluntary exertions of its individual members ; certain ones 
were selected, and sent forth by the governors of the 
society, not only to make proselytes, but to keep awake 
the hopes of the people, and by hints and promises, 
engage them to hold themselvel in readiness for a sudden 
and general eflbrt, upon the first favourable occasion. 
Many of these, exceeding perhaps their orders, gfcve 
themselves out as emissaries of Russia ; who they said was 
preparing to free Greece, and possess herself of Turkey. 

But, besides those, who moved by a generous wish to 
free their country, urged on the march of the revolutionary 
spirit ; it must be stated, that many others worked with not 
less zeal, prompted by their own interest. The discon- 
tented, who had nothing to lose, and a chance of gain ; 
the unemployed, who hoped for a change of places, in a 
revolution ; and the restless, who are never content but in 
action, all sighed for the revolt. Many of the great Pri- 
mates, or landholders, (a sort' of nobility in Greece,) owed 
immense sums to the Turks, and saw no hope of getting 
rid of the debt, but by a revolution. This was particularly 
the case in the Morea ; and those who know the country, 
know the immense- influence these primates have over the 
people, who regard them as feudal chiefs. Other Primates 
hoped in overthrowing the power of the Turks, to step 
into their places : they had no other wish, but to change 
hands with them, and tyrannize over the people, as they 
had done. Many of the priesthood, particularly the higher 
orders, wished for a revolution ; expecting to become more 
despotic themselves. The population of the commercial 
islands was ripe for it : for commerce was at a stand, and 
they had no prospect of employ ; while the Primates of 
those islands were as much opposed to a revolution, for 
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they had amassed immense sums, and saw no prospect 
but a loss in the event of a war. 

When the present Sultan, Mahmoud, attained his place 
of head of the empire, he found it on the brink of disso- 
lution ; and the real power absorbed by different Pashaws, 
who, by gradual encroachments upon the imperial rightSt 
had attained every thing but nominal independence. Being 
a man endowed with a strong mind, courage, and perse- 
vering resolution, he immediately commenced a reform^ 
and succeeded in reducing the rebellious Pashaws one after - 
another, till there remained only Mahomet Ali, Pashaw of 
Egypt ; and Ali, Pashaw of Albania, the most powerful 
of S^em ail. The latter he dared also to attack early in 
1820, and declared him Fermardy^ or outlaw. The Sul- 
tan had not underrated the great power of his adversary^ 
and called in the whole strength of his empire to overwhelm 
him. Not depending alone on his Pashaws, he invited the 
various Christian tribes, who had suffered from the tyranny 
of Ali, to join against him. But none were so much soli- 
cited, none had so fair promises, as the Greek tribe of 
Suliotes ; a brave and hardy set of mountaineers, who, 
after a war of thirteen years, had been driven from their 
country, Suli, by Ali Pashaw, and had taken refuge in the 
Ionian islands. They were invited to take up arms against 
their old oppressor, to come and reconquer their country, 
wliich the Sultan promised to give them for ever ; with 
various other rewards. The Suliotes, whose profession 
was arras alone, eagerly accepted the. invitation ; joined 
the army of the Sultan ; and, as usual, distinguished them- 
selves by their valour. Ali Pashaw was soon blockaded in his 
castle on the lake of Yanina, but still, nothing was done for 
the Suliotes ; the Sultan's general, no longer needing their ser- 
vices, refused to allow them to go and reconquer their native 
mountains, which were held by the troops of Ali Pashaw. 
He remembered the valdur and obstinacy with which they 
had of yore defended their fastnesses ; and how they 
boasted that Suli never was sullied by the foot of a Mus- 
sulman, and never paid tribute to the Porte ; and he feared 
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to give them footing in their ancient strong holds, from 
which he might never be able to drive them. Not only 
Hid the Turkish general refuse to comply with the just 
demands of the Suliotes, but treated them with insult; 

nay, meditated treacherously getting rid of them. 

> But it was as hard to cheat as to beat the Suliotes ; [1820. 

and on this occasion, the young Marco Botzaris, the future 

> hero of the Greek revolution, was the organ of extricating 
\ his countrymen from tneir dilemma. He entered by night, 

the castle of the besieged Ali Pashaw, and thus addressed 
him : " Ali, the Suliotes, your old enemies, and whom 

i you, after so long a struggle, drove from their country, 

and whose country you now hold, have, from this mon^t, 
a common interest with you. If you will give up to us our 

/ mountains, and the fortresses ; pay us a sum of money to 

send to our families, who are in a foreign land ; and deli- 

;■ ver to us your nephew as hostJ^^ge for your faith, (for we 

know you of old to be faithless,) we will to-morrow quit 
the army of the Sultan, take possession of our country ; 

' and from it, molest in every way, your besieger?.'* It cost 

AU Pashaw a sigh to resign possession of that, for which he 
had fought so long and so hard : but he was closely pressed ; 
he knew the advantage it would be to him to detach from 
his besiegers such men as the Suliotes ; the harm they 
could do them by carrying crti a guerilla warfare in their 
rear ; and he did not hesitate a moment to comply. The 
terms were soon arranged ; the Suliotes received $10,000; 
the nephew of Ali as a hostage ; and orders to his captains 
in the fortresses of Suli, to deliver them up. 

On the 24th November, i8t20, the corps of Suliotes left 
the Turkish camp for their own mountains : and this should 

^ be considered the commencement of the Greek revolution. 

Upon arriving in their native mountains, the first care of 
the Suhotes was to increase their numbers, by calling 
home' their countrymen who were scattered over Greece ; 
and by uniting themselves to those Turks, who were in the 
interest of Ali Pashaw. The orders of the latter, caused 
to be delivered up to the Suliotes, all the strong holds. 
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lexcc^t the castle of Kiapha, the most important of all ; 
which, with his usual dupUcity, Ah withheld on various 
pretences. They then proceeded to attack, in successioq, 
the several posts established about their country by the 
Sultanas general, and soon had the whole province free. 

Some Agas, with their followers, joining them, their num* 
1bers soon amounted to three thousand ; and they began to 
harass the out posts of Ismael Pashaw, the Sultanas gene- 
ral, who was beseiging AU ; and he was obliged to detach 
a considerable force against them. Part of the Suliotes 
then went towards the south, and ravaged the country ; be- 
came masters of the whole district of Prevesa, and even the 
stiturbs of that town. Here again, they made cunning 
more useful to them than force ; there was lying in the 
port, a part of the Turkish fleet, under the command of All 
Bey ; who had formerly had connexion with the Suliotes ; 
he therefore, relying on his personal influence, sent propo- 
sitions to them to submit to him ; promising to obtain for 
them good terms ; hoping, that if by any art, he could get 
them to lay down their arms, he should gain favour with 
the Sultan, for retrieving a Idss, sustained through the im- 
politic conduct of Ismael, commander of the land forces. 
The Suliotes, though astonished at his message, imme- 
diately saw how the business might be turned to their own 
advantage, by pretending to lend an ear to his proposals. 
The strong fortress of Kiapha had not been delivered up 
to them by AH Pashaw, and until it should be, they could 
not consider Suli as safe. They had in vain solicited and 
threatened ; Ali Pashaw could not believe they would re- 
join his enemi^ ; but now, they were certain that, by his 
spies he would hear of their treating with Ali Bey ; and 
would hasten to deprecate their wrath, by fulfilling the 
treaty, and giving them the castle. And they reasoned 
right, for in a few days an order was sent to deliver it up 
to them. Nor was this all the advantage they gained ; com- 
pletely deceiving the admiral about their intention of sub- 
mission, they gained day afiter day ; and even persuaded 

him to advise the commander of the land forces to stop the 
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troops destined against them. This deception was con* 
tinned until the stupid Turk saw, that their object was only 
to gain timet and hostilities recommenced. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Hetarists select Ipselanfi to excite and head the insure 
rection — He crosses the Pruth — His feeble efforts iwt 
well seconded by the people — News of his movement 
reach the Peloponessus — Germanos raises the standard 
of revolt — Enthusiastic rush to arms — Reception of the 
news in the Ionian islands — Colocotrani goes to the 
Peloponessus — Insurrection in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago — Steps taken by the Porte on hearing of the re- 
volt — Murder of the Patriarch — Massacres — Suliotes- — 
The lieutenant of Kourchid Pashaw crosses to the Pelo- 
ponessus — Disperses the insurgents before Patrasff — 
Greeks get the advantage over the Laliotes — Coloco- 
trani defects Mohammed Bey — Insurgents surround 
Tripolitza — First cruise of the Greek fleet. 

The Hetarists considered the moment of the [1821.] 
declaration of war by the Sultan upon Ali Pashaw, to be the 
proper time to commence the revolt. They remembered the 
rebellions of Oglau, and of Kera Mustapha, and could not 
but think this one of at least doubtful issue ; for Ali was 
terribly strong, and could he have sacrificed his avarice, 
he might have been a match for the Sultan. All the dis- 
posable Turkish force had been drawn off from the Mo- 
rea. ^They considered, that if the Sultan should be victo- 
rious, he would no longer leave so many armed Greeks 
in Albania ; that, on the contrary, if Ah Pashaw should be 
successful, they would have even a worse master. Then, 
the political horizon was fair; Italy was in revolt; they 
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flattered themselves that Russia was on the eve of going to 
war with Turkey; and they resolved to strike the blow. 
The Hetarists selected Alexander Ipselanti, a Greek from 
Constantinople, as the fittest person to head the insurrec- 
tion. He was named Chief Director of the Society, the 
funds of which were put into his hands, and the original 
Directors were delivered from all responsibility, by his 
giving them a general discharge. Many have thought that 
this discharge relieved them from a most embarrassing 
situation, in which the giving an account of the large sums 
they had received, roust have involved them. They were 
now enabled to retire with large fortunes, from a post, 
wliich three of them, at least, had taken when they were 
quite poor. Greece owes them nothing : for they not only 
neglected to make those provisions for the approaching war, 
which the most common prudence and foresight ought to 
have directed ; but they showed, in the selection of the 
leader, great ignorance, or insensibility. 

Alexander Ipselanti was brave, without enterprise; learn- 
ed, without a knowledge of men ; and va.n, without self 
confidence. He was born at Constantinople, and educated 
in the light, frivolous, Fanariote style, which fitted only for 
intrigue. He entered into the service of Russia, where he lost 
an arm ; and in that service he had, without military talents, 
arrived to the rank of a Major General ; when he was called 
by the Hetaria to excite, and head an insurrection in Greece. 
He began by sending emissaries to the different parts of 
Greece, not to make, on his own part, preparations ; but 
to sound the principal men, and persuade them to make 
ready to receive him, as the future commander-in-chief. 
He made great promises, and talked in not obscure terms, 
of assistance from Russia. He employed, among many 
most unworthy characters, one, whose name alone would 
have honoured the expedition, which his future exertions 
solely kept from being disgraceful, capitain Georgaki, an 
Olympiote. He enjcqred the post of chief of the armed 
police under the Turks, and was thus enabled, without 
suspicioti, to collect soldiers. Ipselanti had a communi- 
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cation with Soutzo, the Hospodar of Moldavia, who agreed 
to receive him favourably. With these slight preparaticMiff, 
which his flatterers, however, assured him were sufficient, 
and followed by about an hundred and fifty Albanians, 
and a number of Hetarists : he crossed the Pruth, [1821. 
and entered Moldavia on the first of March. On [March. 
the 6th, he arrived at Jassy, the capital, and was well 
received by Soutzo, the Hospodar ; the next day he issued 
a proclamation calling the Greeks to arms, and was imme^ 
diately joined by all the Hetarists in those parts : oth^s 
began to come in from abroad, and he saw himself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of young men, th^ pride and flower 
of Greece. But they were only those Greeks returned from 
Europe, who had been initiated into the secrets of the 
plot. The inhabitants of the province were not ripe for 
insurrection, and would not join it heartily ; and it was 
one great fault of Ipselanti^s plan, that he began the revolt 
in a part of Greece, the least oppressed ; and therefore the 
least apt to rise. The young men who rallied around 
Ipselanti, were from the best families in Greece, and had 
most of them been educated in Europe; these formed 
themselves into a battalion, called the Sacred Band, and 
displayed an enthusiasm worthy of the cause. Their em- 
blem was a Phenix rising from its ashes ; and on their caps 
they had painted a death's head and cross-bones : many 
of them let their beard grow, swearing not to cut it until 
their country should be free. Nor was their zeal expressed 
in this way alone; they organized their band upon the 
plan of European tactics, and displayed a keen desire to 
perfect themselves in the necessary chscipline, and the 
manoeuvres. 

After spending a number of days in the attempt to rouse 
the inhabitants of Moldavia by pompous proclamations, 
Ipselanti left Yassi for the province of Valachia. Oh the 
route he learnt two circumstances very discouraging to 
him ; one was, the emperor Alexander's proclamation 
from Laybach, discountenancing his expedition altogether, 
and pronouncing it a mad scheme : the other, that a rival 
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had started up inWalachia, (named Theodore,) who seemed 
inclined to organize a revolt, and head it himself. He had 
collected around him a number of wild soldiers, and called 
upon the inhabitants to join him, and throw off aUke the 
authority of the Sultan, and of the Greek governors, whom 
he had placed over them. But Ipselanti continued to 
advance into Walachia, his motley band continually in- 
creasing, until he azyrived before Bucharest, the capital ; 
where he spent his time in^ endeavouring to persuade 
Theodore, and Sava, (another chief, who acted with nei- 
ther of them,) to acknowledge him as head ; instead of 
striking some bold stroke to show his superiority, and give 
the people confidence. His own followers and the people, 
saw the variance between the chie& ; they saw day after 
day pass away ; the precious time, when the Turks, from 
surprise, were inactive, entirely lost ; and the general and 
his officers amusing themselves in their quarters. All 
attempts to revolutionize Servia, had been unavailing; 
and Ipselanti, who found the Turks recovering from their 
surprise, and preparing to bring against him a considera- 
ble army, showed strong marks of indecision, if not repen- 
tance of the step he had taken. Meantime, let us look 
at the Morea, where the receipt of the news of Ipselanti's 
expedition, magnified, as usual, had caused the kindling 
of the revolutionary flame. 

It has been mentioned, that Kourchid Pashaw, governor 
of the Morea, had been called away, with all his disposa- 
ble force, to assist against Ali Pashaw : he soon got news^ 
of the invasion of Moldavia, by Ipselanti. Hearing of 
some disturbances at Patrass, he sent orders to his chief 
officer at Tripolizza, to summon the Greek Primates and 
bishops of the Morea, to that capital ; to hold them as hos- 
tages, and to proceed, to disarm the Greek population. 
This order produced the greatest commotion among those 
who had been planning the revolt ; they saw, th^ if ful- 
filled, it must be a death blow to their hopes; it was 
peremptory, and left them no time to get more certain 

information about the expedition of Ipselantii in which» 
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^ they then placed but little confidence ; to hesitate, however 
was to open the eyes of the Turks. Several bishops, and 
some of the chief men, among others, the son of Mavromi- 
chalis, bey of Maina, obeyed the order, and surrendered 
themselves, assuring the Turks of the folly of their fears* 
But Germanos, bishop of Patrass, and several of the most 
influential men, delayed, under various pretexts, complying 
with the summons ; till the former^ arriving at [1821. 
Calavrita, and having no longer any excuse, lApriL 
suddenly displayed the standard of the cross, and called 
upon the people, in the name of God, and liberty, to take 
up arms against •their oppressors. Tbi& was on the 4th ; 
the people answered his call, by a general rush to 
arms, and the fewTurks who were in thte place, were 
made prisoners. The spark thus struck, mounted into a 
fiame, and spread rapidly o er the Morea. 

For centuries, the people had been suffering the most 
horrible slavery, without daring to groan aloud ; and nowy 
at the sound of the word liberty, they raised the cry of 
vengeance ; and seizing upon whatever arms were at hand, 
they fell upon their oppressors — shewed down those who 
resisted, and butchered those who yielded. Vain was it to 
urge the policy of making prisoners ; vainer still, was the 
cry for quarter and mercy : too manyGreeks could remem- 
ber their houses burnt, a father murdered, or a mother or 
sister violated ; perhaps, themselves treated in a way that 
makes nature shudder ; and they would not miss the oppor- 
tunity of revenging their wrongs, in the blood of their 
oppressors. 

The Argolis, and the district of Corinth, were soon in 
revolt ; but no man so much distinguished himself as Pierre 
Mavromichalis, Bey of Maina. He had been placed by 
the Turks in this situation ; his post was lucrative ; his in* 
fluence over his countrymen very great ; and he had no 
prospecl of making his condition better by the revolt: but he 
Ustened not a moment to any thought, but that of the 
liberty of his country ; and, warmly seconded by his 
brave brothers and sons, he led the Mainotes fi^om their 
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mountains, and possessed himself of Calamata, and the 
fine country about it. The Turks, surprised by the sud-* 
denness and generality of the insurrection, thought of 
nothing but personal safety ; those who could, escaped to 
the fortified towns ; others hastily shut themselves up in 
the little towers with which the country abounds; but 
being without provisions, were obUged soop to yield. The 
news reached the loyan islands, and excited the greatest 
enthusiasm among the Greeks. Colocotroni, who had been 
Uving a kind of exile there, with bis brave nephew, Nike* 
taz, immediately crossed over to the Morea ; while the 
inhabitants prepared an expedition to follow them. 

Germanos, bishop of Patrass, thus finding his wannest 
hopes realized, prepared to make an attack upon Patrass, 
before the Turks should recover firom their stupor ; the 
only time in which he could hope to succeed, with the 
undisciplined rabble, which had collected around him. 
Accordingly, only seven days from his first raising the 
standard, he made an ineffectual attempt upon the place. 
But his numbers increasing every moment, he descended 
a^in on the 17th, droVe the Turks fi*om the town, (to 
which, however, they set fire, before retiring,) and forced 
them to shut themselves up in the castle, which he block* 
aded with 5000 men. But these were the unwarlike pea- 
santry, who, upon the impulse of the moment, had seized 
upon old muskets, rusty swords, sickles, or even clubs, and 
run together to form an army ; but of which they had not 
one necessary, and could not be expected to stand against 
the most feeble charge. 

Meantime the cry reached the Islands ; [April 1821. 
Spetzia heard it, and rose ; Ipsara followed ; but Hydra^ 
the most important of all, hesitated : a few words will ex* 
plain the cause of this. The nch merchants, who form th 
aristocracy of the island, were in a very easy situation ; th 
paid a small tribute to the Sultan, but had not a Turk up 
their island. They had rapidly amassed immense fortu 
by commerce ; and although they suffered from the pres 
iitagnation of business^ it was not to be lessened by the w 
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nay, they were to risk every thing, without a hope of ame* 
liorating their situation, even in case of complete success. 
These considerations, operating upon men by nature very 
selfish, induced them to use every means to put down the 
revolutionary spirit, which had infected the populace, en- 
tirely marine ; and which was gaining fast, fi-om the suffer- 
ing which then prevailed, arising fi'om the stagnation of 
business. But there were not wq|iting demagogues* to 
increase this spirit, and to excite the sailors ; who at last 
forced the Primates to hoist the flag of hberty. A certain 
Captain Antonio, persuaded the people that it would be 
right to obUge the Primates to fit out a squadron at their 
own expense ; and that every sailor should receive from 
them 350 piastres ; and the Primates were obliged to com- 
ply. This was the most important point gained, for with- 
out the marine force of these islands, the insurrection could 
not have been continued six months. 

Thus we see, that by the first of May, 1821, the insur- 
rection had assumed a most formidable appearance; 
Ipselanti in Moldavia; the Suliotes in Albania; all the 
Morea; and the islanders, were in arms ; Greece had gone 
too far to retract ; she had only the alternative of victory, 
or extermination. But we shall see that the Sultan, as if 
to render impossible any future reconciliation with the 
Greeks, took just the steps to infuriate the revolted, and 
make those who had not yet joined them, hasten to do so. 

W hen the news reached the Sultan of the insurrectionary 
movements, he resolved upon a mode of revenge, which 
showed that he merited the title of butcher, bestowed upon 
him by the Greeks. Let us pass over the murder of the 
young, learned, and accomplished Demetre Morousi, his 
Errand Interpreter; for this, > there was the shadow of an 
vcuse. But to his, followed that of ten Greeks, of the 

t families of Constantinople ; among others, one of the 

vrocordato family. But in order to outrage, in the 
lest possible degree, the feelings of every Greek, it was 
Ived to strike a blow which should excite their indig- 
.on and horror ; not only by the enormity of the crime, 
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but by the sanctity and rank of the victim. The head of 
the Greek church, the Grand Patriarch, resident at Con- 
stantinople, was then, Gregory ; a man who had been raised 
to that of&ce on account of his genuine piety, and induced 
to hold it against his will, by the universal and strongly 
urged wishes of his countrymen. Nothing could be more 
interesting than the appearance of this venerable man, 
then nearly nkiety y^s of age ; nothing more mild and 
engaging than his demeanour; nothing more blameless 
than his whole life ; yet, on Easter Sunday, after the per- 
formance of church ceremonies, he was seized as he came 
out at the door, by the Sultanas emissaries ; dragged off to 
his palace, and hung up over the gate like a dog ; and his 
body left for two days, to be scoffed at, and spit on by avery 
good Mussulman, and then dragged by the heels tb thfe sea 
shore, and thrown into the water. This brutal act, accom- 
panied by every aggravating circumstance that could ren- 
"der it worthy of the imperial butcher, by whom it was per- 
petrated, was the signal for the commencement of outrages 
upon the Christians ; then began those massacres of men, 
women, and children, with the sickening details of which, 
the European journals teemed for months. Then the 
streets of Constantinople ran down with Christian blood ;. 
then murder and rapine had full sway m the lair of* the 
Sultan. Churches were broken into and pillaged ; the or- ; 
naments torn down, and the pictures of the saints defiled * 
in every way ; nine bishops, besides hundreds of priests, < 
were hung ; and many thousands of the common peo- 
ple, butchered in cold blood, and without possibility of 
defence. 

The bloody signal given at Constantinople, was heard 
through Asia Minor, where the Turkish population greatly 
outnumbers the Greek; and they began an indiscriminate 
slaughter of all whom they could find. The smoke of 
hundreds of peaceful villages, and the blood of tens of thou- 
sands* of (rreeks, were made to atone for the fault of their 

* It impossible to state with any preciflioD, the number of Ore^ batch* 
0red in Asia Bfinor. 
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countrymen in a distant part of the empire, who had dared 
to revolt. If there was a Greek who till now had hesitated, 
desperation decided him ; the die was for ever cast ; and 
Greek and Turk had become open and irreconcileable ene- 
mies. The bloody tale spread rapidly through the country; 
those in arms were rendered tenfold more determined and 
vindictive ; those who had not taken them up, hastened to 
do so. ^ 

We left the Suliotes just re-entered into their native 
countiy, and beginning to harass the out-posts of Ismael 
Pashaw^s army. They were not joined by so many imita- 
tors, as the assurances of Ah Pashaw had led them to ex- 
pect ; for his efforts to revolutionize the country had in a 
great measure been unsuccessful ; he being in the situation 
of many tyrants, who, from having long acted a double 
part, cannot obtain credit, when they earnestly assert the 
truth. Still, the Suliotes effected a considerable diversion ; 
they first entirely cleared the surrounding country, of the 
Turks, and carried every position which was of importance, 
and, having secured their Dwn district, extended their de- 
predations farther from home. Small bodies of Turks on- 
ly could be spared from the main blockading army ; these 
were sent, and uniformly defeated. One affair, in particu* 
lar, deserves note. About 4000 Turks were encamped at 
Plaka, and Marco Botzaris, wishing to drive them from 
their position, yet not having sufficient force to attack them 
in the day time, fell upon them at midnight, with about 500 

4 

followers ; and succeeded in routing and scattering them. 
Many and unimportant battles were fought under Lambro 
Veicos, Javellas, and other Suliote chiefs. Numbers of 
prisoners were taken in arms, and to the honour of the Su- 
liotes, be it said, they were generally sent back unhurt. 

Let us leave these brave mountaineers contending, with- 
out organization, or money, or ammunition, or magazines, 
against an enemy well provided with all of them ; and turn 
to the state of the insurrection in the Peloponessus, which 
began to assume a favourable appearance. 

We left the Morea in a state of insurrection, from Corinth 
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to Modon ; from Napoli to Gagtouni. Germanos, bishop of 
Patrass, was blockading that fortress ; Colocotrini, Mavro* 
michalis, and others, were assembling men, and cutting up 
the Turks who were scattered about the villages. But the 
news had reached Roumeha,* and Yussuf Pashaw, at the 
head of one thousand cavalry, dashing across the Isthmus 
of Corinth, flew to the relief of Patrass. The appearance 
of the horsemen dispersed the peasantry, which Germanos 
had collected ; and he was obliged to fly to the moudtains. 
Meantime, Kourchid Pashaw despatched his Ueutenant, 
Mohammed, with 6000 men, to quell the insurrection, by 
overruning every part of the Peloponessus. This brave, 
active, and bloodthirsty Tartar, crossed the gulf of Corinth, 
at Patrass; marched rapidly to Corinth, and garrisoned that 
fortress ; then went to Argos ; the flames of which, marked 
the moment of his departure. He reinforced Napoli, and 
then threw himself into Tripolizza ; having left behind him 
a track, marked by devastation of the fields, the ashes of vil- 
lages, and the blood of the peasantry. ' Hearing that the 
insurgents had been collected in considerable numbers un« 
der Germanos and Colocotroni, at Lala, he imniediateiy re- 
solved to attacked them ; judging well, that a defeat at this 
moment, would damp the insurrectionary spirit, and per- 
haps quench it. The Laliotes, a brave and hardy tribe of 
Albanian Turks, settled at Anti-Lala, (a place beyond the 
Greek position,) still maintained their village, in spite of the 
general insurrection around them. To these Turks, Mo- 
hammed wrote, directing them to fall upon the rear of the 
Greek post, while he should attack it in front. But his well 
laid plan was obstructed by an unforeseen circumstance. 
It has been mentioned, with what enthusiasm the dawn of 
the revolution was hailed by the Greeks of the Ionian 
islands ; and that they were preparing an expedition to as- 
sist their countrymen. This expedition was commanded 
by count Andreas Metaxa, of Cephalonia, who debarked 
upon the Morea near the mouth of tlie Alpheus, with six 

* The Greeks give the general name Roumelia, to those parts generally 
called Continental Greece, above the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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hundred men. He immediately advanced into the interior^ 
and| at a most lucky moment^halted upon the banks of a little 
stream, just as the Laliotes arrived at the opposite bank, on 
their way to attack the Greek position, as they had arrange 
ed with Mohammed. Metaxa knew nothing 9f this ; yet he 
prepared to dispute their passage. 

A sharp skirmish took place, to the disadvantage of the 
Turks; who then began to negotiate, and sue for a passage ; 
saying, there ought to be nothing in common between the 
Greeks of the islands and the Moriotes. But Metaxa was firm ; 
and the next morning a desperate struggle took place : the 
Greeks were far inferior in number, but their position was 
•fine ; for the Turks had not only the stream to pass4 but 
the marsh on its edge, where they got entangled ; and 
after considerable loss, fled, and were pursued to Anti-Lala. 
Nor did they stop here, longer than to take their families ; 
and save themselves under the walls of Patrass, while 
Metaxa took possession of their town. 

Meantime, Mohammed advanced with all his force from 
Tripolizza ; and at sunset, was before the position of the 
Greeks ; who, about 2500 in number, were commanded 
by Anagnostaras, Germanos, and Colocotroni. Moham- 
med felt himself sure of them ; and only waited for the 
morning, to hear the war-shout of the Laliotes in their rear. 
Morning came, but there came no Laliotes ; bodies of men 
Were seen coming up irregularly, but they were reinforce- 
ments to the Greeks. At last, tired with waiting, Moham- 
med resolved to attack alone. A furious onset of the 
Turks, carried several Greek posts; but when they ad- 
vanced to the line of tambouris^ or breastworks ; a terrible 
and well sustained fire of musketry from the Greeks, who 
were completely sheltered, staggered them : they advanced 
again, and again, but were equally unsuccessful; when, 
seeing more Greeks -come up, all the efforts of Mohammed 
could not prevent his soldiers from retiring ; and the Greeks, 
sallying upon them, urged them into a complete flight ; 
and pursued them, to the very walls of Tripolizza. 
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The consequences of this victory were astonishingly [1821. 
disproportionate to its real importance ; that is, by [ilfdy. 
the moral effect it had upon the people : it inspirited the 
whole Pelopenessus ; it showed the Greeks that diey might 
contend with, and beat the proud OsmanU, whose nod they 
had so long trembled at. Numbers flocked in daily, and 
swelled the bands under Colocotroni, Niketas, Anagnostara, 
and others ; who took up dieir position upon the mountains 
by which Tripolizza is surrounded, and showed Mohammed 
that he might be closely blockaded. 

Meanwhile^ the islands had not been idle ; Hydra con- 
tributed eleven vessels ; which, joined to seven from Spez- 
zia, and four frpm Ispara, sailed on the 2d, under the 
command of the Hydriote, Jacomaki Tombazi. Arriving 
at the large island Tinos, they found the flag of liberty 
displayed there ; and the people iidl of enthusiasm. They 
found several other islands in the same condition ; but at 
Scio, the Primates and priests were busy in putting down 
the revolutionary spirit, which had begun to manifest itself 
among the people : since, from the peculiar situation of 
their island, it could only involve them in a hopeless 
struggle. The fleet, after making some unimportant cap- 
tures, returned home ; its successes greatly magnified by 
report, which, however, was productive of momentary goo<^ 
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Extension of the Insurrection — Assembly at CakmcAor^ 
Arrival of Demetrius Ipselanti at Hydra-^IRs character 
— Blockade of Navarino — Monembasia — Tripolitza — 
Second cruise of the fleet — Its state — Destruction ofAiva' 
la — Blockade of Athens — Greeks tak^ the lower toum. 

The rapid spread, and the momentary success of the 
revolt in the Morea, attracted the attention of all Greece ; 
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the outrages committed at Constantinople, and the murder 
of the Patriarch, seemed to put an end to any hope of 
teeonciliation ; and all prepared for the contest. The 
peasants of Attica, after securing their effects in the moun- 
tains, began to issue forth in small bands, and harass the 
Turks. BflDtia, EtoUa, and Locris, followed the example. 
Missdongfai was then merely a fishing station, but was al- 
ready in arms ; as high up as Macedonia, the Greeks were in 
commotion fand all the Chersonese was in a state of insur- 
rection. But still more important was the insurrection of 
the large idands : Samos set the example, and was fol- 
lowed by Paros, Andros, and some smaller ones ; and soon, 
Candia, the richest and largest of all, joined the revoh, 
as well as Negropont. Those islands in which there was 
a majority of Catholic Greeks,* as Naxia, Santorin, Syra, 
&c, were the last ; in fact, they held back as long as possi- 

We. 

The commencement of the revolt, in these parts, was 
attended with the same circumstances as intheMorea: 
the TuAs, generally taken unawares, endeavoured to gain 
the fortified places, where they shut themselves . up. If 
they failed in this, they were massacred in the fury of the 
moment; or. subjected to a slavery, often as galling as that 
they used to exercise ; and which generally put a speedy 
end to itself by its severity. 

After the defeat of the Turks at Lala, by Anagnostara and 
Colocotroni, a stability seemed to be given to the revolt ; and 
thinking men immediately turned their attention to estab- 

* Daring the time that the Venetians possessed Greece, tlie Roman 
Catholic clergy contrived to make«ome proselytes, especially in the Islands ; 
and daring the present struggle for liberty, the descendants of those prose- 
lytes have not only shown an unpatriotic spirit, but they have prayed and 
laboured for its faUure. They hate the orthodox recks, with that genu- 
ine hatred which bigotry so well inspires ; and the 'compliment is returned ; 
though from the number of the Catholics being so small, the Greeks have 
no reason to fear tbem, and therefore season their hatred with scorn. The 
CatlioUc Greeks attempt an imitation of European dress and manners ; and 
laying aside the graceful costume of their country, cut a ridiculous %ure 
Jo hats and coats, which they know not how to make, or put on when made. 
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lishing something like a goveriunent, to direct its yet totler« 
ing steps. A meeting was called at Calamata, of the Pri- 
mates, or rich men of the Morea. This assembly taking 
upon itself the name of Senate, elected Petro Mavromicha- 
lis President, and proceeded to take such 8tq>8 as wouM 
convert to the advantage of the cause, the momentary panic 
of the Turks. Exertions were made to introduce some kind 
of order into the mere mob of armed men, which constitu- 
ted the army. Germanos, bishop of l^atrass, who W8ub the 
first to begin the revolution, had given up all direction of 
miUtary affairs to Colocotroni ; and took a leading part in 
the Senate. Measures were taken to blockade all the Turk- 
ish fortresses ; besides those of Navarin and Monemba«a, 
which were really invested by the peasantry, and some of 
the wild soldiery. Tripolizza was watched by a conside- 
rable force, which had united under Theodore Colocotionit 
and amounted to seven thousand men. This individual is 
the son of a Kleftes, or mountain robb^, who became so 
renowned for the cunning and courage with which he com- 
mitted his depredations upon the Turks, that a large band 
collected themselves under his command, and he became 
the terror of the Morea. He died as he had lived, — in war 
with the Turks ; — and his name, preserved in the memory of 
the Kleftes, and handed down in their wild tongs, gave a 
reputation to his son ; who from his youth followed his fa^ 
ther's profession. 

The Turks having succeeded pretty well in clearing the 
Morea of these freebooters, Colocotroni was obliged to seek 
other occupation; and we find him serving in a regiment of 
Albanian Greeks, organized by the British, in the Ionian 
Islands ; in which he held some subordinate office ; until 
the regiinent being disbanded, he found himself out of em* 
ploy. The breaking out of the insurrection opened to him 
a new career ; he hastened over to the Morea, and his name 
and reputation, at that moment, when he had few competi- 
tors, gained him the greatest influence among the wild sol- 
dieiy. He is about fifty years of age: has a huge clumsy 
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' figure ; to which is united by a brawny bull neck, an im-^ 
mense shaggy head; with a face strongly, but coarsely 
marked ; indicating cunning, presumption, and dogged reso- 
lution ; which are in fact, the attributes of his character. 
Enjoying a high reputation for courage, he seemed to think 
any demonstration of it unnecessary; and there is hardly an 
instance known of his exposing his person, during the war. 
As profoundly ignorant of poUtics, as of letters ; he seemed 
disregardfiil of his reputation, and his actions have been uni- 
formly directed by his ruling passion, avarice ; and, as sub- 
servient to this, a desire of military supremacy in the Morea. 
The Assembly at Calamata finished its labours by an ad- 
dress to the Nations of Europe, declaring the object of the 
insurrection, the resolution and ability of their countrymen 
to make a desperate struggle for independence, and praying 
for assistance. The governing power was then vested in a 
Commission"^ of seven persons ; of whom Mavromichalis 
was chosen President ; and the Assembly dissolved, or rather 
adjourned its meeting, till the surrender of Tripolitza; which 
was then hoped for, though almost against hope. The Com- 
mission continued endeavouring to introduce something 
like order ; and to insure the continuance of the blockade 
of Navarin, "and IVIonembasia ; where it was known the 
Turks could have but few provisions. They soon received 
a letter from Prince Demetrius Ipselanti, announcing his 
arrival at Hydra ; that he had come as the representative of 
his brother Alexander Ipselanti, who had appointed him to 
head the insurrection in the Morea. This individual had 
left Russia accompanied by several followers : he ^as oblig- 
ed to traverse the Austrian dominions in disguise of a ser- 
vant ; and at last arrived at Hydra, where he was received 
with extravagant joy by the people and Primates; and 
though the latter were a Uttle startled at his extraordinary 
pretensions, yet being in want of a leader, and great reliance 

*The names of the membera of this Commissioii were Sotiri Kara* 
lampi, Athanese Kanacaris, Nioolo Poneropulo, Theodoraki Rendis, Aigiag-* 
Qosti, Paparopulo, and Theodore Bishop of—— 
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being placed on the exertions of his brother, who talked in 
his proclamations of the forty thousand Russian bayonets 
which were to follow him ; they recognised Demetrkis as 
their Generalissimo. 

A finer opportunity to run the race of ambitimi co«ild not 
be presented to a man of genius, than had Demetrius Ipse- 
lanti ; one of ordinary talent even, without his peisoiial de* 
fects, might have done much ;.;but these were great He 
is about forty ye^of ^e: but being small of stature, his 
gaunt, and almost Aeletor^ke figure, and bald head, give 
him the appearance of pFem^ture old age ; while bis near- 
ness of sight, a disa^eeable twahg of the voice, and a stiff, 
and awkward, and embarrassed manner, exdte. diMgreea- 
ble feeling in any one introduced to him, amottnting almost 
to pity. But Demetrius Ipselanti has not the character 
which his exterior seems to indicate ; he possesses that b6st 
kind of courage, a cool indifference to danger ; is free fix)m 
the besetting sin of his countrymen, avarice ; is a sincere pa- 
triot; and when once the reserve of first acquaintance is 
wofn off, he proves the kind and generous fiiend. But un- 
fortunately for him, he was surrounded by a set of weak 
ni^inded, vain young men, whose sole recommendation, was 
their talent of flattering ; and who probably su^ested to 
him the iilea of setting up ridiculous pretensions of supe- 
riority ; which people will never submit to, in one deficient 
of the talent and power to enforce them. 

After spending a few days at Hydra, Ipselanti crossed 
over to the Morea, where the chief Primates were waiting 
to receive him. They paid him their respects on board the 
vessel ; and wer« immediately disgusted with the cold and 

« disrespectful manner in which he rlsceived them ; for he did 
not even rise on their entrance. This was intentional, and 
notarising wholly fi-om his naturally ungracious manner; for 
when Colocotroni, and the other military chiefi came, he 
rose ; and it appeared that he meant to attach this party to 
him. From that moment, the Primates resolved to ruin him ; 

• and we may see how strongly the spirit of intrigue is engraft- 
ed in the Greek character, by the stqps this already formed 

-.tr- 
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party took. The revolt was hardly stable ; all was doubt 
and uncertainty ; a Turkish army might crush it in a month ; 
yet they began by circulating letters to all their districts, to 
try to raise a party against Ipselanti ; because, from one in*> 
terview, they suspected he would not favour them. But 
nothing coidd be done openly, as the pec^le were all loud 
for Ipselanti. On landing, he was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm ; crowds rushed to see him, and as he passed 
along, he was hailed as the <lestined deliverer of his coun- 
try. Thus enjoying a kind of triumph by anticipation, Ipse- 
lanti passed on to Calamata; and on his arrival, his first 
thoughts were turned upon the ways and means of forming 
regular troops ; or at least of introducing some kind of or* 
der, into the majss of men with muskets, then styled the ar* 
my : meantime, let us turn our attention to the other parts 
of Greece. 

Near the centre of the Peloponnessus, and at a considera-* 
ble elevation above the level of the sea, Ues a large plain, 
entirely hemmed in by mountains, which rise round it in a 
circular form ; and from which there are no outlets except 
by two or three narrow passes. On this plain, where once 
rose Mantinea, Tegea, and Palantium ; is built Tripolitza. 
It is of a square form, surrounded by a wall, crowned with 
battlements, and flanked with towers ; and at the S. W. part 
it has a small citadel garnished with a few, poor cannon. 
It was the Turkish capital of the Morea ; and contained 
20,000 inhabitants ; which number was now augmented by 
the influx of the Turks from all the surrounding country, 
who fled.to it as a place of refuge on the breaking out of 
the insurrection. All the male inhabitants were armed; 
and besides, there were to garrison it, about 3500 Albanian 
Turks, and some cavalry. The place was under the com- 
mand of Mohammed, the lieutenant of Kourchid, Pashaw 
of the Morea ; who himself was with the Sultanas army, be- 
sieging Ah Pachaw at Yanina. 

To invest this important place, was Ipselanti's first care. 
He found the mountains around the plain, filled with bands 
of armed Greeks, who kept the passes toward NapoU di 
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Romania, and that one leading south to Navarino ; and ef« 
factually cut off the Turks fiom any communication with 
either of those places ; but they had by their caraky com- 
plete command of the plains from which they drew consi- 
derable support : nor had want so far manifested itself, as 
to make them attempt the forcing of any passage. Remain- 
ing here himself to draw closer round the Turks the net in 
which they were caught ; Ipselanti sent Cantacuzene to su- 
perintend the blockade of Napoli di Malvasia. 

This singularly strong natural fortress, called by the 
Greeks Monembasia, (from its having but one entrance,) is 
situated on the eastern coast of Maina. About a- musket 
shot from the shore, rises suddenly and precipitous to a great 
height, an enormous rock, perpendicular, and perfectly in- 
accessible on three sides, where the base is washed by the 
waves ; on the fourth, to the S. E. there is a narrow slip 
of land between the foot of the precipice and the sea, 
where is built the town ; above which the rock rises to a 
dizzying height ; and its top is only accessible by a zigzag 
path worked in the side. To hoist cannon to the level top 
of this rock ; to dig cisterns, and build magazines, were the 
only labour the Venetians had, in acquiring one of the strong- 
est fortresses in the world. 

On arriving before this place, Cantacuzene saw that the 
only hope of taking it was by famine ; the approaches of 
which already had begun to be felt by the inhabitants of 
the lower town ; though the garrison in the citadel above, 
was not in want : for the former had flocked in hastily froAi 
the surrounding country, and w§re unprovided. The great- 
est obstacle Cantacuzene had, was from the thievish Mai- 
note Greeks ; who, although they kept the blockade very 
strict, and were not backward in repelling by force any at- 
tempt of the Turks to sally out ; yet could not refrain from 
accepting the offers of the rich Turks, who in their evening 
parleys would offer immense sums for bread, and seldom fail- 
ed to get it. To stop this disgraceful traffic, Cantacuzene 
attempted to carry by assault, the little bridge which con- 
nects the town with the main land ; but th^ Turks de*^ 
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fended it resolutely, and repulsed him. He then content- 
ed himself with hemming it in closely, and awaiting the ^ 
slower, but sure effects of famine. 

The blockade of Navarino or Neo-castro had been. com- 
menced before that of any other place ; and an idea of the 
discipline and subordination which exists in Greek armies, ' 
may be had from the transaction before it. On the first 
alarm, the Turks had shut themselves up in the fortress; 
and after some successes, the Greeks assembled before it 
to the number of two thousand. This was frequently aug- 
mented ; and a line of breastworks was thrown up, or ra- 
ther built with stone like a common ^all, to defend them 
against any assault of the Turks. A few days before the 
feast of Easter, great numbers of the Greeks began to leave, 
and go home to keep the feast ; it was in vain that the lead- 
ers exerted themselves ; it was in vain to talk, or pray, or 
threaten. It is necessary, said the men, that we should go 
home, and enjoy ourselves during the feast ; and afterwards 
we will hasten back, and begin the blockade again. On 
the day of the feast, only one hundred and fifty men were 
to be found ; and fifty more were watching Modon. But 
though these men were induced to stay iii their tambourw 
or breastworks ; nothing could keep them from celebrating 
the festival, which they did in their usual way, drinking 
wine, dancing, and firing their pistols. The Turks, who 
know well the Greek mode of celebrating festivals, became 
aware of their diminished numbers, from the small number 
of pistol reports which they heard ; and they prepared ac- 
cordingly to take advantage df it by a sally. The next 
morning they presented themselves at break of day before 
the Greek breastworks, which they assailed; the Greeks 
defended them obstinately, but a^er a half an hour's strug- 
gle, were up^n the point of flying before the increasing 
numbers which the Turks brought up; when the fifty men 
who were stationed on the Modon road, attracted by the 
report of the musketry, suddenly appeared upon a hilU 
and the Turks, imagining them to be the advance of a 
large body of men, and the whole affair to be a scheme 
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to draw them to a distance from their walls, sad- [1821. 
denly retreated. 

In a day or two the feasters Teturned, and the blockade 
was resumed. 

A second naval expedition in the mean time was prepar- 
ing at Hydra; and, as in the first one, the sailors, that is 
the mass of the inhabitants of the island, forced the pri- 
vates and ship^s owners not only to loan their vessels gratis, 
^ut to fit them out, and to pay very high wages. This 
was submitted to with pretty good grace, as they were rich, 
and could afford to be fleeced a little. Accordingly, the 
squadron was prepared, and put to sea, consisting of 22 
Hydriote, 9 Spetziote and 7 Ipsariote vessels. But what was 
a Greek fleets about which so much has been said, and whose 
really praiseworthy efforts, have been so much extolled and 
magnified 7 Perhaps it is not generally known, that until 
the arrival of the steam ship Enterprise from England, in 
1826, the Greeks had not one single national vessel ; not a 
boat could Government command, without the permission 
of its private owners. At the commencement of the in- 
surrection. Hydra, Spetzia, and Ipsara, possessed from 400 
to 600 beautifully modelled, light rigged, swifl sailing mer- 
chant brigs, of about 250 tons burden : armed generally 
with from 8 to 16 cannon, to protect them from pirates. 
These cannon were of a small calibre, seldom exceeding 
twelve pounders ; and hardly two alike on board of one 
vessel. With 38 of these small vessels, each manned with 
from 90 to 100 sailors, Jacomaki Tombazi, the first Greek 
admiral, sailed from Hydra on his second cruise. His title 
of admiral sounded well, but what did it amount to? First, 
there manifested itself, even at this early period, a spirit of 
jealousy between Hydriotes, Spetziotes and Ipsariots ; each 
had its commander or Admiral, whose command alone they 
would obey, if it stdted them: in fact, neither Admi- 
ral nor Captain had any real authority ; all depended upon 
the sailors. If the Admiral ordered the Captain to do a 
particular service, he consulted his men ; if they agreed, 
well — ^if not, he could not force them ; the service was left 
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tinpeiformed, and nothing was said about it The interior 
of each vessel presented a scene of still greater confusion 
and insubordination ; there was the Captain — ^but between 
him and a common sailor, there was a void, unfilled by any 
officer — ^no Ueutenants or midshipmen, or grade of any 
kind."* Amongthementhe-same confusion existed; no por- 
tion of duty was allotted ; no gangs were formed ; if a sailor 
saw any thing that appeared to him necessary to be done, he 
did it without waiting for an order ; or if an order was giv- 
en, all hands sprung to perform it at once, though not m6re 
than five, perhaps, were necessary. ' They were perfectly 
fi-ee with their captain ; except that he ate alone : if^ for 
example, they saw, or thought they saw, the necessity of 
going to port, they told him so ; and in such a way too, that 
he seldom ventured to neglect the hint. 

A service so constituted could not exist with any but Greek 
sailors : they are, strange as the quality may appear in a sailor, 
temperate ; even slight intoxication is very rare with them ; 
and a man drunk to insensibility, is a sight never witnessed : 
they are active and skilful,, though they cannot be called dar- 
ing sailors. Theyare exceedingly clctnnish^ if the term can be 
thus applied. A rich Hydriote, for example, will have bro* 
thers and sisters — half brothers, cousins, second, third, fourth, 
down to sixteenth cousins ; he has always many among the 
common sailors, who have some connexion with him by 
blood, or marriage ; distant indeed, but not the less thought 
of. From among these he picks the crew of his vessel; so 
that it is a kind of family property ; each man has aieel* 
ing of interest in the vessel, and will regard her welfare 
as paramount to every other consideration, his own 
private interests always excepted, of course. The owner 
of the vessel sometimes commands in person; more oflen, 
however, one of his relatives does it ; in either case, it was 
often the source of evil, for on going into action, however 
brave the commander of a vessel might be,his interest would 

* The Lutirmnot has but the shadow of command ; a&d the Serioanih ^t 
OrammatikoSi hardly that. 
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tell him to keep out of the fire, and not expose his ship [1821. 
to injury, which would have to be repaired athis ownexpense; 
and doubtless it has kept many a vessel aloof, whose cap- 
tain thought more of getting his spars injured, than having 
his men^s, or even his own limbs carried away. These and 
similar motives, acted on some ; a dishke to danger and 
death on others ; and we shall find most of the boasted 
feats of the Greek fleet, on examination, to have been with- 
out bloodshed or danger; and the really heroic actions 
which have been performed, to have been the work of a 
few gallant and noble patriots, whose names alone, are 
enough to redeem the character of the modem Greeks firom 
the odium their enemies would cast upon it. 

To return from this digression — ^Tombazi directing the 
course of his squadron of brigs toward the Dardanelles, on 
the 5th of June, discovered a division of the Turkish fleet, 
consisting of one seventy-four, one fifly gun ship, three 
frigates, three corvettes, and two brigs, coming from Con- 
stantinople, and directing its course for Scio. On disco- 
vering the Greeks, the Turks ran for Sigvi in My tilene ; but 
diough they were to windward, and the port under their 
lee, the fifty gun ship was cut off, and ran for Egripo. She 
was pursued by the Greeks, and by bad management got 
on shore: she then lay at their mercy; but she was like a 
wounded~t)east, whose teeth and claws make him still for- 
midable to the hunter. The light brigs with their small 
cannon, could not approach her with impunity ; and as for 
boarding, though writers have asserted, that the sailors im- 
patiently demanded it ; they never thought of it, or only 
with fear and trembhng, convinced as they were, that the 
Turks, in their desperation, would blow themselves up. In 
this dilemma, captain Athanase, a Hydriote, proposed a 
fireship; and after spending the day in trials, in which 
one vessel was burnt ineffectually ; a second was attached 
to the enemy; the torch was applied, and in an instant, 
hull, rigging, and sails, were in one sheet of fire ; and her 
crew of five hundred and fifly souls, all perished in the 
flames, except about twenty. This was the first use of the 
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Bndot or fire-ship by the Greeks ; and as all the victories 
and naval advantages which they have gained, have been 
by means of them, a few lines may be devoted to explain- 
ing the way in which they are prepared and used. 

An old vessel, but one which will sail well, is selected; 
every thing valuable is taken out of her ; her inside is daub- 
ed with a composition of pitch and sulphur, and filled with 
furze or Ught .combustibles; several new^ hatches are cut 
along the deck on each side, under each of which, is placed 
a small cask of powder ; the rigging is well daubed with 
tar, and the ends of the yards armed with hooks, that they 
may catch, and entangle in the enemy^s rigging. When 
every thing is ready, a train of powder is laid from the 
combustibles, communicating with each cask of powder, 
and leading to the stern of the brulot ; then with all sail 
set, she is run directly for an enemy ship ; the sailors (gen- 
erally twenty in number) crouch behind the bulwarks, to 
hide themselves from the shot ; and at the moment she 
strikes against the ship meant to be burned, every man leaps 
into the boat, which is kept ready, dragging astern ; the 
captain fires the train, and follows them, and leaving the 
brulot, of which every spar, rope, and sail, is in an instant 
in one broad blaze, to grasp in its fiery embrace the ene- 
my's vessel ; they pull rapidly away, with from twenty to 
thirty oars, and try to gain the vessel appointed to pick 
them up. 

Nothing can be conceived more terrible than the situation 
of a large vessel thus attacked ; for though while at a Uttle 
distance, it is easy to escape a brulot, yet once united, once 
that the train is fired, there is no hope for a soul on board ; — 
the only refiige from a fiery grave, is to plunge into a wa- 
tery one. 

The news of this achievement of the infant fleet, flew 
like wild fire, and was as usual, enlarged ond improved. In 
the minds of the Greeks it produced joy and exultation; in 
those of the Turks a savage fiiry : torment and murder, 
which for a time had ceased, were again the order of the 
day ; and thousands of Greeks in Asia Minor paid with 
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their blood for the loss of the few hundred TWks on board 
the vessel. 

But no place suffered like Aivali, or Cydonia. This flour- 
ishing and most interesting spot, was inhabited solely by 
Greeks; who enjoyed the rare privilege of living under 
their own town rulers. There were 30,000 inhabitants in 
f the town previous to the revolution, many- of whonv how- 
ever had fled. It had a college, and its population was-ene 
of the most enlightened of any Greek town. Situated as 
they were in the heart of the Turkish empire, the thought 
of revolt could never have entered their minds ; but the 
Pashaw of the province was determined that it should ; he 
therefore, upon pretence of the discovery of a conspiracy, 
sent a thousand soldiers to be quartered among them. The 
next day a larger number arriving, began to commit every 
outrage upon the inhabitants, and wanted only an excuse, 
to fall upon, and massacre them. The third day, the Greek 
•fleet appeared ofi*the harbour, but merely by accident, not 
having had any communication with it. This however was 
the signal for the Turks, who began to massacre all that felt 
in their way, and set fire to the houses. The inhabitants, 
in despair, rushed to arms ; boats were sent ofi* from the 
fleet ; the sailors united with the inhabitants, and after a 
severe fight, the Turks were driven out of the town. But 
the inhabitants knew it was only a momentary respite ; in 
the morning the Turks would return with immense forces, 
and the only refuge from death or slavery was on board the 
vessels. That night was to them one of horror and confu- 
sion, more easily imagined^than described; every one was 
anxious to get on board, with as many of his eflfects as he 
could save. About 5000 were received on board the fleet, 
and the ^ext day as many more were butchered by the 
Turks. All the nien, the young and aged, were murdered 
in cold blood ; the women and boys, whose beauty tnade 
them valuable prizes, were carried off", to sell in the matketn 
of Constantinople, and ser\'e the bpital lusts of the rich. 
The buildings were all burnt, and of the flourishing Aiyalr. 

4 
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there remained but the ashes of its houses, and the bones 
of its inhabitants. 

The fleet bore away with its melancholy charge — every 
vessel crowded full. That of Tombazi had more than 600 
on board. They were distributed among the islands, and 
left to the compassion of the inhabitants; and the fleet 
returned — each division to its own port. 

Athens was, at this time, blockaded ; on the first exten^ 
sion of the insurrection to Attica, the inhabitants of Athens 
retired to the island of Salamis, as of yore, when obliged 
to desert their city. The Turks had not molested them, 
nor had violence of any kind been committed. This is to 
be accounted for, partly fi'om the mutual respect in which 
they held each other ; the Greeks, knowing they could not 
possess themselves of the fortress, and the Turks being 
obliged to respect them for their numerical superiority; 
and partly, perhaps, from the character of the Turks inha« 
biting Athens. It has been remarked that they were less 
cruel, tyrannical, and bigotted, than any others in Greece : 
and instances are cited of mildness and forbearance, nay, 
of familiarity with the infidels, almost inconsistent with the 
character of a good Mussulman.* 

The breaking out of the revolt in Attica, was unaccom- 
panied by the cruelties elsewhere perpetrated. But soon 
the Athenians rallying from Salamis, began to form tbem-^ 
selves into small parties, and, united with the Megarian$ 
and Eleusinians, they ravaged the fine plain of Athens. 
Forming ambuscades among the olives, or along the banks 
of the Uttle channel of the Cephisus, they surprised the 
Turks whenever they salUed out, continually cut ofi* small 
parties, and at last, obUged them to shut themselves up in 

the town. The Greeks, rapidly augmenting in numbers^ 
.« 

* It is enough to explain this, by saying, as is generally done, that the 
transient visits of European travellers could have produced this change in 
the manners of a people, who, in Constantinople, in continual contact 
with an European population, are still stubborn Turks : is it not rather si 
fresh proof of the infiuenQfe of the peculiarly happy dimate of Attica ovef 
its inhabitaBts ? 
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resolved to attempt taking the place. A feeble guard [1821. 
only was kept on the walls by the Turks : these were [June. 
overpowered at midnight; the Greeks entered in, and were, 
once more, masters of Athens. The Turks retired into the 
Acropolis, and were, from that time, closely blockaded. 
Thebes, Candia, Salona, and Missolonghi, were likewise 
active scenes of revolt : which had reached Thessaly and 
Macedonia, where the name of Ulysses, or Odysseus, was 
first heard. 



CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Blockade of Tripolitza continued — State of the Army — 
Battle of Kaki Scarlar — Fdl of Malvasia — Commence- 
ment of Parties — IpselantVs demands — Commission re* 
fuses them^ and he leaves the camp — Is called back — As- 
sembly at Varachova — Result of the revolt in Moldavia and 
WaUachia — Arrival of Alexander Mavrocordato — His 
character — goes, to insurge JEtolia — Siege of Navanno 
— Massacre of the Turks — Death of Constantine Ma- 
vromichalis — Plan of the Turkish campaign — Fleet leaves 
the Dardanelles — Threatens Samos — Appearsan the coast 
of the Morea — Particulars of the siege of Tripolitza — 
Sufferings of the Turks — Arrival of Col. Gordon — Plan 
of Colocotroni to get rid of Ipselanti, 

All eyes were now turned upon Tripolitza, and the hopes 
and fears of Greek and Turk, were justly excited about its 
fate. Around it was collected the most considerable Greek 
force ; and there were assembled the most influential men. 
From it theh, as from a centre, we can look at the progress 
of events in the different parts of Greece. Ipselanti en- 
deavoured to act as Generalissimo, but found innumerable 
obstacles in his way : one of the most important of these 
iirose from the character of the soldiers, and their ideas of 
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militaiy duty. Here it mxiy be well to look into this charac- 
ter, and we shall see in each individual that of the whole 
mass : a Greek soldier' is intelligent, active, hardy, and fru- 
gal { he will march, or rather skip, all day among the rocks ; 
expecting no other food than a biscuit, and a few olives, or 
a raw onion ; and at night, Ues down content upon the 
ground, with a flat stone for a pillow, and with only his 
capote, which he carries with him winter and summer, for 
covering ; baggage wagon and tent he knows nothing of. 
But, he will not work, for he thinks it disgraceful ; he will 
submit to no discipline, for he thinks it makes a slaVe of 
him ; he will obey no order which does not seem to him a 
good one ; for he holds that in these matters, he has a right 
to be consulted. In a European army, a body of Greeks 
uwold be called cowards. They never can be brought te 
enter a breach, to charge an enemy who has a wall before 
him, or to stand up and expose themselves to a fire. The 
invariable practice is to conceal their bodies behind a wall, 
or a rock, and fire from under cover. They wear pistols, 
but never come within reasonable distance to use them ; 
they have yataghans, but the only service they are of is to 
cut off the head of a slain enemy. ' As an army^ then, and 
compared to Europeans and Americans, they are not brave ; 
but it may be doubted whether Europeans or Americans in 
the same situation, would be any braver. It is not indi- 
vidual courage which is wanting ; it is the esprit de corps ; 
it is that confidence which long habits of discipline give to 
the soldier in his arms and his comrades. Can it be ex- 
pected of men who have no ideas of military subordination ; 
who have no respect for their oflScers ; no fear of punish- 
ment, and no hope of reward ; that they will expose them- 
selves more than is necessary ? The instinct of self-preser- 
vation is strong in all men ; and the soldier who neglects it, 
does so generally, from love of the praise and fear of the 
censure of his fellow meq. But after all, truth forces the 
confession^ that though instances of heroic Courage can be 
cited among the modern Greeks ; they are not remarkable 
for peisoQC^l valour. 
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The Chiefs have always violently opposed the introduction 
of discipline, or the least order among the soldiery ; knowing 
that their own interests must decline as this advances : they 
alone pay the soldiers, and are alone known by them ; for ex- 
ample, they demand pay and rations from Government for 
five hundred men, have only fifty in tlieir service, and 
pocket the rest of the money. Not even the numbering of 
the soldiery is allowed, much less the forming them into 
ranks, and teaching them manoeuvres. If a man who has 
money, and therefore influence, wishes for a body of sol- 
diers, he calls to him the Capitani, and engages them to col- 
lect each one as many soldiers as he can — ^himself being re- 
sponsible for the pay and rations. The soldier engages, but 
very often no contract is signed : he is at liberty to remain, 
or not — and the Chief who has to-day two thousand men, 
may, if his means fail him, find himself alone to-morrow. 
Then the love of titles makes the evil worse : no one is con- 
tent to be a soldier ; he who can support ten men is a Cap- 
tain ; double the number makes him a Colonel ; thirty or 
forty, a Lieutenant General : and he who can show eighty or 
a hundred, is dubbed General: no military knowledge what- 
ever is required ; the groom of to-day is a Captain to-mor- 
row.* 

This miserable system, or rather this want of system, has 
been the cause of most of the losses ; and the principal means 
of the commencement and continuance, of most of the civil 
wars which have disgraced the revolution. 

With 8000 such men, and under such regulations, did De- 
metrius Ipselanti^d himself before Trippolitza. The Turks 
in the place amounted to 6000 effective men, which their ca- 
valry rendered a far superior force to that of the Greeks ; for, 
without bayonets they could not be resisted ; and an hundred 
Turkish horsemen, could drive a thousand Greeks from the 

* Strolling; one day in the camp, one of the Capitani passed me, richly 
dressed, and followed by the nsual train of dirty soldiers ; the countenance 
was familiar, I looked again — it was a fellow I had seen six months be- 
fore, the servant of a friend ; he had picked up by a lucky hit, some money ; 
the commission wai easily procared, and he was Captain at once. 

4* 
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open country : it was their object, therefore, to induce the 
Greeks to come to an engagement upon the plain, which the 
latter as carefully avoided. Tired of waiting, the impetuous 
Mohammed sallied out, determined to push through the pas- 
ses, and obtain providons. But at a difficult pass, called Ka* 
ka 8carla» he found a body of Greeks, who retired before 
him until he was drawn in among the*rocks, where his ca- 
valry was useless ; when they from every part opened a fire 
of musketry. The Turks defended themselves bravely, and 
were upon the point of canying the pass, when a fr^sh band 
of Greeks coming in sight, they fled, leaving 100 dead, and 
were pursued to the very walls of Trippolitza. The Greeks 
seized upon some ruined houses about musket shot from the 
S. W. gate, which completely commanded a patch of her- 
bage upon which the Turks had heretofore supported their 
horses. From this moment confidence was infused into the 
Greeks, and an equal degree of dejection into the minds of 
the Turks, Famine began to manifest itself among the be* 
siegedy and their only hope was from the fleet, which was 
daily expected to anive at Modon, and to land troops. 

News then came of the surrender of NapoU di Malvasia ; 
and the rattling of mud^etry, and the wild shouts of joy and 
exultation which rang along the hills, told the Turks of their 
loss, and showed of what impoitance the Greeks considered 
the gaining of the first fortress. We have seen that Cantacu- 
zene, being sent to assume the direction of the blockade at 
Malvasia, put a stop to the practice of the Mainotes of sel- 
ling provisions to the besieged ; and introduced some order. 
This discouraged the Turks, and the more so, as the block- 
ade was also kept up at sea by two Spetziote brigs, which 
watched narrowly the port. The effect of famine soon be- 
gan to show itself among the inhabitants of the lower town, 
while the garrison above had still provisions. Some of the 
families then attempted to escape in boats to Cerigotto ; but 
the Spetziotes overtook them, and forced them to go back : 
on arriving they were refused admittance to the town, as it 
was an object to get rid of as many mouths as possible. 
These miserable wretches then wished to surrender to the 
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Greeks^ but neither would they receive them ; but pointing 
atjtbem their muskets, drove them back to the narrow scrap 
of rock between the wall and the sea, where, under the 
eyes of thdr countrymen, they raved with all the pangs of 
hunger, until death eased them of their sufferings. 

Nor were those in the town in a much better condi** 
tion ; every dog, cat, or rat, that could be caught, was 
eaten ; the leather was all consumed ; the most nauseating 
filth and offals were sought after, and fought for ; and when 
all was gone, human flesh was actually eaten ; several 
Greek children were butchered, and roasted. Human na- 
ture could endure no more, and the inhabitants of the lower 
town, seizing upon the upper citadel, where their Aga and 
some soldiers still refused to Usten to terms, as they had 
some bread left ; they forced them to comply, and the place 
was surrendered to the Greeks, upon the condition of the 
safe conveyance of themselves and their effects to Asia 
Minor. * 

Honible was the scene presented when they came out ; 
their bodies covered with sores,* and emitting an insup« 
portable stench : weak and emaciated, with hollow-sunken 
eyes and hectic cheeks, they tottered toward the Greeks,-* 
as yet doubtful of the fate that might await them, but ready 
to risk Ufe for a piece of bread. 

To the credit of the soldiery be it said, no violence was 
done them, and they were embarked for Asia Minor. It 
was impossible, indeed, that the condition which had been 
stipulated, that they should take effects with them, could be 
observed, although Cantacuzene honourably exerted him- 
self to effect it ; the soldiers would not be deprived of their 
spoil. The captives were conveyed to the coast of Asia 
Minor, and there landed. And how did their countrymen 
receive this garrison, which had so long and so resolutely 

^ I have been aunred by an eye-witness thateome Greeks, who were slares 
in the town, and who had of coarse suffered more than the Tarks, had m» 
sores upon them, and no unpleasant smeU : a remarkable instance of the 
influence of the passions upon the body. The Turks were depressed by 
despairi the Greeks baoyed up by hope of beings relieved from captivity. 
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borne up against the most dreadful suffering, rather than sur- 
render ? With scoffs and sneers ; * you should have died,* 
said they, ' on your posts.* 

The taking of Napoli di Malvasia placed a few cannon, and 
a pair of mortars at the disposal of the Greeks ; and with im- 
mense labour they were transported over the mountains to 
Trippolitza : and being placed on an eminence near the 
walls, the siege of the place was commenced. By this time 
parties had formed themselves among the Greeks, and oc- 
cupied scarcely less attention than the pressing the siege of 
TrippoUtza. The first party was that of Ipselanti, who in* 
sisted on being acknowledged as the Supreme Director of 
civil and military affairs. His pretensions were founded on his 
capacity of lieutenant to his brother Alexander, who, as re- 
presentative of the Hetaria, headed the insurrection in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia ; and about whose power and successes, 
exaggerated reports had been circulated. Demetrius was 
supported by the prudent among the mihtary, and by the 
middling class of people, who began to dread the power of 
the military Chiefs. 

The second party was that of Colocotroni ; or that of 
which, as the most prominent military man, he began to be 
considered the head. This party wished for the establish- 
ment of a temporary mihtary government ; which they 
meant, however, to take good care to render perpetual. 

The third party was that of the Primates, or the great ci- 
vil Chiefs, or landholders ; men who, under the Turks, had 
been always looked upon by the Greek peasantry in the 
light of feudal Chiefs. They constituted the aristocracy of 
the country ; and the object of most of them in favouring the 
insurrection, had been the hope to succeed to the places of 
the Turks, and enjoy an equal power. This party wished 
for the estabhshment of an oligarchy ; but, in order to make 
head against Ipselanti and Colocotroni, was obliged to flat- 
ter the people and to counterfeit democratical sentiments. 
All these parties united in calling for a National Assembly, 
to which Deputies from every part of the country should be 
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sent ; each one flattering itself that it should be able to gain 
the supremacy in it. 

It has been observed that the Assembly of Calamata had 
deputed their power to a Commission, which pretend- 
ed to direct the affairs of the country ; from this Commis- 
sion Ipseknti demanded an open acknowledgment of his su- 
{Hreme control over all military operations. The Com- 
mission hesitated ; for the demand was not only unreasona- 
ble in itself, but it was made in that haughty insulting tone, 
which the upstart followers of Ipselanti were accustomed to 
use ; and which he probably never authorised : it is said, 
that Condiotti, who carried the message, threatened to bring 
. ten thousand Russian bayonets to enforce it. The Commis- 
«]OQ giving an evasive answer to a second message, in \yhich 
Ipselanti threatened to leave the Morea, if it were not im- 
mediately complied with, he left the camp in the afternoons 
and passing the defile of Leondari, halted for the night. The 
next m^miing there was a kind of tumult in the camp— -the 
soldiers demanding Ipselanti, whom they learned had been 
driven off by the Commission ; and whom they respected 
for the influence he was supposed to possess in Russia. The 
Comftiission, alarmed, sent to Gen. Anagnostaras, who was 
a favourer of Ipselanti, to beg him to return, and promising 
to comply with any demands. Anagnostaras overtook him 
two hours beyond Leondari, and easily persuaded lum to go 
back to the camp, where he was received with shouts of joy 
by the soldiery. 

This was one of those critical moments which occur in re- 
volutions, and of which master spirits serve themselves to turn 
the tide of popular feeling into the course they wish it to take : 
had Ipselanti's talents equalled his virtues, he might at tliis mo- 
ment have seized upon the Primates and military Chiefs, and 
by disposing of them, have avoided those continual intrigues 
andpivil wars, which have since paralyzed Greece .^he might 
have concentrated in his own person the whole power ; and the 
people would gladly have confirmed it to him. By proper- 
ly directing the then existing enthusiasm, he would in a few 
months have cleared the country of the Turks ; and, by 
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keeping the supreme power in his own hands, until the peo* 
pie were prepared to receive, and direct it, he would have 
ranked himself among the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
But Ipselanti was not the man to execute so bold a measure ; 
and it has been the peculiar misfortune of Greece, that the 
few brave and virtuous patriots whom she possesses, are not 
men of talent ; while her men of talent are generally unprin- 
cipled. It is even asserted that some of the followers of 
Ipselanti proposed putting to death all the Primates and 
Chiefs ; but he spumed the proposal with all the hor- 
ror a virtuous mind must feel; — a mind which had not 
learnt the dangerous doctrine, that the end justifies the 
means. 

The on]y advantage which Ipselanti took of the popular 
feeling in his favour, was to call a meeting of the Primates 
and Bishops at Yarachova. They met, and though there 
viras much intrigue, still his influence was predominant over 
all other : but not to the degree he wished. A body was 
chosen under the name of Senate, which was to govern, un- 
til the state of affairs should render a more perfect meeting 
of the Deputies from all parts practicable. Ipselanti was 
made President of this body, and General in chief in the 
Peloponessus ; but without power to act out of it : and the 
meeting was dissolved. 

Ipselanti's influence being derived from the reputation of 
his brother Alexander, of course depended upon the success 
or failure of the latter — let us look therefore at his pro- 
ceedings. 

All his hopes of assistance from Russia had been destroy- 
ed by the proclamation of Alexander, issued from Labadi, 
denouncing his attempt as an unjustifiable revolt against a 
legal and established government. But the measures of 
Alexander Ipselanti, from the very first, had been marked 
by indecision : and the people of the provinces Moldavia 
and Wallachia barely tolerated, without supporting him. 
He had a few thousand rude soldiery and peasantry, consti-* 
tuting his army ; and had patched up an insincere arrange- 
ment with Theodore Vladimiresko, a Greek Chief of very 
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doubtful character. • He wasted his time in useless and ill* 
judged movements^ in issuing pompous proclamations^ or in 
idle amusements. Meantime the Turks were preparing to 
attack him ; the Sultan had called the faithful to arms, de- 
daring Islamism to be in danger. The Pashaws of Silistria 
«md Routzouk were ordered to cross the Danube, and has* 
ten to Bucharesf: they obeyed, and were followed by a 
horde of eight thousand Turks. Hadji Achmet, Pa^haw, 
entered lesser WaUachia with as many more men; and 
Yussufy Pashaw of Ibrail, marched into Moldavia. Ipselan- 
fi knew not which way to turn ; but the general tendency 
of his movement was toward the Russian frontier. As the 
Turks approached nearer him, the views of Vladimiresko 
became more apparent ; proofs were obtained of his inten- 
tion to betray Ipselanti into the hands of the Turks. But 
Ipselanti feared to break with him, as his soldiers were so 
much devoted to him; the brave Geoigaki, however, 
whose eneigy alone seemed to give some spirit to the ope- 
rations, hesitated not to seize Theodore in his own quarters^ 
while surrounded by his men, and brought him prisoner to 
Ipselanti. Some of the officers of the latter, (it is hoped 
without his orders) put Theodore to death vnthout trial. 

But a battle at last became necessary, and Ipselanti with 
his followers not amounting in all to five thousand, made a 
stand near Dragacan. Here a battle was fought,, of which 
pompous accounts have been given, and its loss attributed 
to the cowardice and treachery of the Greek Chiefs. But 
.it is more probable that Ipselanti was surprised ; at any rate 
he was not personally in the affair. The Turks fell upon 
the Greeks with a body of infantry not superior in numbers 
to their own, but supported by an efficient corps of cavalry. 
The Greeks were routed ; and the Sacred Battalion, com- 
posed mostly of yoimg enthusiastic Greeks, sons of men of 
fortune, and who had been educated in Europe ; in fine, the 
flower and hope of Greece — ^was almost entirely cut to 
pieces. They were only four hundred in number, and ex* 
posed in the open plain to the charge of fifteen hundred ca- 
valry. They maintained their position, however, and re- 
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sisted the first onset with great firmness. But their artil- 
lery getting out of order, there was nothing to check the 
second charge ; and the cavalry breaking tln*oi3^ their 
itmks, these brave young men were hewn down one after* 
another, making a gallant, but individual, and therefore in- 
effectual resistance. 

Ipselanti, who was at little distance, fled, and was followed 

by part of the Turiiish force ; at the same momeht that 

Creorgaki, coming up on the other side, fell furiously \sp(m' 

the Turks, who had cut up the Sacred Battalion, i«^th his 

mountaineers, and in some measure revenged its defeat. 

But he could do nothing more, the day was lost, the rest of 

the army was scattered, and he retired to the mountains. 

Had his advice been taken, the fatal battle of Dragacan had 

been avoided ; as it was, he could only try to remedy the 

evils resulting from it. Ipselanti retired to the northern 

frontiers, and left the Provinces without another effort f b 

continue the struggle. His intention was to pass through 

the dominions of Austria, and embark from some port 

of the Adriatic to join the insurgents in the Morea. But he 

had committed a deadly offence against the principles of the 

Holy Allies, in attempting to free his country ; he was seized 

therefore by the Austrian Government, and thrown into the 

dungeons'of Mongatz ; where he lingered away, year after 

year, and was lately released — ^to die from the diseases. 

)tm)ught on by long incarceration. 

But the heroic Georgaki did not entirely abandon the en- 
jterprize so rashly lost by another ; he retreated, disputing 
every foot of ground ; and often by daring and well Revised 
attacks, destrqyin^ considerable bodies of Turks. He could 
not muster more than a thousand men ; but with them he 
continued for five months to alarm, and harass the Turks ; 
who kept ten thousand men in pursuit of him. At last, 
worn down wi^| fatigue, and wounds, he shut himself up 
with a few devoted followers in the monastery of Scala ; 
and after a desperate resistance, in which most of his men 
were killed, he entered a small tower where some powder 
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had been stored, and blew it up, with himself, his soldiers, and 
the Turks who rushed after them* 

Thus ended the insurrection in the northern provinces : 
Moldavia and Wailachia were again overrun, and the blood 
of thousands of their inhabitants was shed, ere the Turks 
would foi^ve them the heinous crime of allowing Ipselanti 
to enter their country.. 

The receipt of this disastrous news in the Morea, greatly 
diminished the influence of Demetrius Ipselanti, ahready im- 
paired by his undecided and often childish conduct. Can- 
tacuzene, who had conducted the siege of Malvasia, became 
disgusted, and left him and the country. In fact, it appears 
that Ipselanti was governed entirely by the rash and igno- 
rant young foreigners who surrounded him, and who gene- 
rally deserved no better name than that of needy adventu- 
rers. About this time arrived at the camp, from Missilcmg- 
hi, Alexander Mavrocordato \ a man destined entirely to 
eclipse Ipselanti, and to take the lead in the revolution. 
Alexander Mavrocordato, (called by courtesy Prince * Mav- 
rocordato) is of that family so dear to Greece, from the 
patriotic labours of some of its members, who have enjoy- 
ed high honours about the Porte. Alexander was early initi- 
ated into that system of intrigue and political cunning, 
which is the leading trait in the character of the Greeks of 
theFanar; and he was employed as chief minister by his 
reladoQ the Hospodar, or Prince of Moldavia. 

At the breaking out of the revolution he was in France, 
and on hearing of it, he hastened to Marseilles ; where, part- 
ly at his own expense, and partly by the contribution of his 
friends, he loaded a brig with arms, ammunition, &c. and 
sailed for Greece, as yet uncertain what might be the state 
of the revoh. On touching at the Ionian Islands, he learn- 
ed that Missilonghi had joined the insurrection ; and thither 

* The Hoipodftrs, or Goyernon of Moldfttia and Wailachia, were Greeks 
appointed by the Saltan; they were usually styled Princes: and custom 
g;Bve this title also to their sons or immediate male f elatives. Hence Ip- 
selanti, Mayrooordato, Cantacyzebe are styled Pdnces, though they haye 
no proper claim to the title. 
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cKreoted Mcr coarse. He had brought with him a number of 
young Frenchmen, filled with enthusiam'for the cause, and 
the country ; and his arrival was hailed with joy. 

After remaining some days at Missilonghi, and informing 
Imnself of the state of the country, encouraging the inha- 
bitants by his assurances, and assisting them by his coun- 
sels, Mavrocordato left it to join Ipselanti before Trippo- 
litza. On his way he visited the camp before Patrass ; after 
doing aH the good he could there, by striving to heal the be- 
ginning dissensions between the Chiefs, he passed on to 
Trippolitza ; and presented himself before Ipselanti, de- 
manding of him to be employed in some useftil way. 

Alexander Mavrocordato is about 38 years of age, ra- 
ther below the middling height, but perfectly well made ; 
bis fine olive complexion looks darker than it really is, from 
the jetty blackness of his hair, which hangs in ringlets about 
Us face, and from his large mustachios and sparkling black 
eyes. His manners are perfectly easy and gentlemanlike ; 
and though the first impression would be from his extreme 
politeness, and continual smiles, that he was a good-natured 
silly fop, yet one soon sees from the keen inquisitive glan- 
ces wluch involuntarily escape him, that he is concealing un- 
der an almost childish lightness of manner, a close and ac- 
curate study of his visiter. He speaks^fluently seven * langua- 
ges ; and having been an accurate observer of men and man- 
ners, can make his conversations extremely instructive ; his 

* ** He speaks French with elegance and facility. His conrersation is 
Ihrely, ag;reeable} and full of wit. He is reiy ready in his answers. One 
day General Roche (of Uie French army) remarked, ** It is really sing^ulap 
that at Paris, more is said about the affairs of Greece, than in Greece it- 
self.** Mavrokordato replied, ** that is because it is easier to talk than to 
act.^ The General said, *^ I believe it proceeds from our always speak- 
ing like lovers of those we love.** Mavrokordato rigoined, *'pity that 
hitherto your love has been only Platonic." 

*^ He has all the talents requisite in a secretary of state, and understands 
and expedites business with readiness ; he is versed in the labyrinth of 
European politics, and his primary object is to preserte Greece indepen- 
aent.*'— ^afr«<A^« of Count PteMo, p. 61. 
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political talents are of the very first order, and his mental re* 
sources great. He has a just confidence in his own pow- 
ers ; but unfortunately he has not that personal firmness and 
hardihood necessary in the leader of a revolution. He 
cannot be called cowardly, for he will resolutely put himi- 
self in situations which he knows to be dangerous; ye^ 
when the danger actually arrives, hib, in spite of faimseU^ 
loses his coolness and presence of mind. There is but ooe 
opinion in Greece about the talents of Mavrocordato, all 
allow them to be very great ; but this is not the case in i^ 
spect to his virtues. His friends ascribe every action lo 
the most disinterested patriotism ; but his enemies hesitate 
not to pronounce them all to have for their end, his par- 
ty or private interest ; and say, that he would sooner siibject 
his country to the Turks than have his political opponents 
get the credit of saving her. But here, as is often the case« 
truth lies between the two extremes ; let his enemies avow 
that he loves his country, and has laboured hard to benefit 
her ; and his firiends confess that he is ambitious, and has 
always had a considerable regard to his own poUtical inter** 
est ; and a nearer approach to his true character will be 
had. As to his intriguing and crooked policy, it may be 
said that his excellence in it, alone kept up his influence ; he 
could not oppose the schemes of his enemies but by using 
the same arms he was attacked with : the only way to 
escape a mine, is by countermining. 

Without family influence, without a miUtary reputation, 
and without money, he gained, and long kept the supremacy ; 
and the true cause of his having a party against him, wtus 
that he endeavoured to reform abuses, and to inti^uce 
order and discipline into the artny. He has had large sums of 
public money at his disposal, almost without being under 
the necessity of rendering the least account ; yet he is, and 
always has been poor. 

On arriving at the camp, Mavrocordato endeavoured to 
persuade Ipselanti to declare openly his intentions, and act 
boldly up to them ; but soon perceiving this impossible, and 
that Ipselanti was bent on following other and move narrow 
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schemes, he resolved to quit him, and go where he might be 
useful. Soliciting, therefore, for mere form sake*a com- 
mission to go and direct the just rising insurrection in 
iEtoUa, he left the camp, and crossing into Romelia, he be- 
gan to encourage the inhabitants by every means in his 
power. He traversed ^tolia, Locris, Boetia, and even pe- 
netrated as far as Arta, in order to have commmunication 
With the Suliotes ; he endeavoured to turn to the advantage 
of the Greeks the critical situation of Ali Pashaw, and en- 
couraged the rebellious Albanian Chiefs in their disaffection 
to the Porte. 

- Ipselanti, about this time, received the news that the 
Turks, besieged in Navarino, vdshed to capitulate to some 
European officers ; they not putting apy confidence in the 
Greeks. He accordingly sent Tipaldo, an Italian, and Ba- 
feste a Frenchman (a name dear to Greece for generous 
services rendered, and life laid down in her cause). On 
their arrival they found the Greek Capitani perfectly ready 
to grant any terms, but without the least intention of keep* 
ing them ; they therefore refused to take any responsibi- 
lity. 

The Greeks, about 2000 in number, under the direction 
of the gallant Constantino, son of Mavromichalis, (if any such 
thing as direction might be said to exist among such a rab- 
ble,) had reduced the Turks to great distress by cutting off 
the water, and elffectually' preventing any sally to obtain 
supplies. Two Spetziote vessels cruised off|the mouth of 
the harbour ; and thus completely blocked up, the Tuiks 
bdgan to feel the approaches of famine. All conunon food 
had been consumed, and then began the search for whate- 
ver might possibly be eaten. Every morning at dawn, 
the walls were covered with pale emaciated beings, anx- 
iously stretching their eyes over the sea, in search of then* 
ejpected fleet : but they only met the banner of the cross 
continually floating before the harbour ; and howling at it a 
bitter curse, they turned away, and went to their almost 
hopeless task of seeking, out a little food to satisfy the crav- 
ings of tormenting hunger. Such suflfering could not long 
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be endured, the Turks began to talk about capitulation ; and, 
i^ipeiuing sincere, the Greek vessels came into the harbour 
in order to take on board the families. But as soon as night 
came (hi, several boats put (^fix>m the town, were filled with 
women, children, and useless persons, and sent off for Mo- 
don, with the double purpose of ridding the garrison of 
many useless mouths, and of communicating to the Turkic 
at Modon their desperate situation. The Greek vessds 
were becahned, and could not pursue ; but luckily one of 
their long boats had gone out in the night fishinjg, and at 
dayUght discovered the Turkish boats creeping round the 
coast ; she attacked them, and after a smart firing of muc^ 
ketry, forced them back. /Si hopes of escape were now 
over ; and the Turks capitulated, after having exasperated 
the Greeksistill more by this piece of treachery, which, if 
successful, would have enabled them to hold out a few days 
longer, perhaps till they should be succoured. The terms 
were the same as at Malvasia ; respect of person and per* 
sonal property, and transportation to Asia Minor. 

It cannot be, that one so brave and generous as Constan- 
tine, the young commander of the Greeks, could have been 
cruel ; it might have been from thoughtlessness, but more 
probably from incapacity to restrain such an unruly mass, 
that he allowed the soldiers to rush into the town ; but it 
was done — ^they furiously entered the houses and began to 
pillage them. The trembling inhabitants were stripped, and 
whether some one resisted, or some soldier discharged his 
arms unprovoked, is not known ; but at this critical moment 
musketry was heard ; the cry was raised — ^'*the Turks are 
upon us," and in an instant, the work of slaughter commenced ; 
men, women, and children were indiscriminately butchered, 
and in half an hour, two thirds of the inhabitants were wel- 
tering in their gore.* 

* As to the alleg^ed craelties committed upon Sphacteria, it may be that 
some Tarks were butchered there ; but it could not fail to have been more 
knoira had a Iarg;e number been left there to starve. At any rate, the 
isUind well deserves its name, which signifies, Slaughter ; it was the scent 
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The feelings of Constantine may better be imagined than 
described ; but his thoughts were soon turned from the 
scene. A report came that the Turks were marching out 
from Modon upon the place ; he rushed t6 meet them, drove 
them back, and pursued them to the very walls of Modon : 
but following them too close, ^e outstripped his men ; and 
some Turks turning furiously, mortally wounded him, and 
carried him into the tovm, where he died two hours after. 

But it must not be supposed that the Turks made no at- 
tempt to stem the torrent, or formed no general plan of de- 
fence. An army was collected in Thessaly, which was to 
overrun Phocis, Boetia, and Megaris, put down all in- 
surrection there, and then pass the isthmus of Corinth, and 
co-operate with the fleet from Constantinople, which 
was to appear off the southern coast of the Morea. The ar- 
my had passed Thermopyle, (no longer the difficult defile 
that it was in days of yore), and was preparing to enter Boe- 
tia ; but it found the passes of Mount Cnemis occupied by 
the Greeks under Ulysses and Gourah, who had taken 
strong positions. The Turks attacked them, and after con- 
siderable loss, were repulsed ; their army was throvni into 
confusion, and the Greeks saUying out, dispersed them^so 
completely, that they could not be reunited ; and the intend- 
ed invasion was abandoned. 

Meantime the fleet had left Constantinople, and passing the 
Dardanelles, steered south for Samos : the inhabitants of 
which island were all in arms. The Captain Pashaw sent 
on shore demanding the surrender of the island, and the de- 
position of arms, stating that Hydra and Spetzia had been 
visited, and had submitted : but the Samians saw the artifice ; 
and endeavouring only to gain time, they pretended to wish 
to enter into negotiations^ while they continued rapidly to 

of a bloody triumph of the Atheaiana over the Spartans ; in the insurree- 
tion of 1769| several thousand Greeks, old men, women, and children took 
refuge there— the Turks landed and butchered every one ; Turkish blood 
was shed upon it in 1821 ; Gre^ blood washed it oat in 1825 ; and in the 
late aQt^ betweej^ the £ar«p«an and Torkidi fle«t9» aan j a Turk perish*. 
ed upon it. i* 
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perfect their plan of defence. At last the Admiral deter- 
mined upon an attack, and for this purpose got ready all the 
troops he had brought, and sent for others from Asia Minor. 
He endeavoured to land them near Port Vathi ; but this was 
opposed successfully by the Samians, and before the attempt 
could be renewed, the Greek fleet, consisting of more than 
eighty vessels, was discovered coming down, and the Cap- 
tain Pashaw saw flt to retire to Scala Nova. 

Soon after he left that place again, and steering for the 
Morea, appeared off Calamata, and created a great alarm 
in the minds of the Greeks there, as well as of those besieg- 
ing Trippolitza. An attempted descent was repulsed by the 
brave Baleste, who had been stationed at Calamata by Ipse- 
lanti, for the purpose of disciplining a battalion. He with 
his infant corps, and some of the inhabitants, made success- 
ful head against the debarkment ; so that the Captain Pa- 
shaw was obliged to draw off, and wentio Modon and Con- 
on, where he threw in supplies. But the appearance of the 
fleet occasioned just alarm to Ipselanti and the Greeks be- 
fore Trippolitza, who anticipated a debarkment of troops, 
and an attempt to raise the siege by marching on the place. 
They hastened, therefore, to take possession of the pass at 
Lecmdari, and send piquets to watph the enemy's move- 
ments. But the news reached the besieged Turks in Trip- 
politza, who were greatly cheered by it, and encouraged to 
support their sufferings, which began to be severe. They 
had eaten all the horses, and the Greeks, no longer in dread 
of a charge of cavalry, took up their position within musket 
shot of the place ; and every night held conversations vnih 
the besieged who mounted the battlements. Often they en- 
tered into agreements to do one another no harm ; and then 
the Turks, coming outside of the walls, and the Greeks ad- 
vancing, they would sit dovm upon the ground, and chat 
together for hours'*, discussing the chances of the^Iaces hold- 
ing out|; each party of course magnifying their means. Some** 
jtimes these conferences had serious terminations ; for, from 
ar£;ument they would get to dispute ; from dispute to re« 

Z Most 9f the Turks of the relepo&easas tfokfi Qtftk* 
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crimination, when one party would seize bis mufidiet, and fire 
at Us opponent who had beat him in argument. But this 
was the least evil ; for so great was the want within, that 
the rich Turks would ofier enormous sums for bread, and 
found little scruple of conscience on the part of the Greeks^ 
particularly of the Mainotes, about taking it. The low^ 
class of the people inside the town suffered extremely ; 
the little they had, was plundered by the soldiers, who, 
while getting their own rations, would make continual de- 
mands upon the families. 

There was no fuel in the place, and but little water; and 
happy was the family who could get some of it, to mix up 
their meal with, which they eat unbaked. To make mi- 
sery even greater, a disease broke out in the place, and 
swept off hundreds every day. Sometiines it would seize 
upon a family, every member of which would be sick at the 
same time with it ; and they lay in lonely misery, for not a 
friend came near them ; or, if he ceune, it was only to see if 
a little bread or water might be plundered ; — ^humanity had 
been frozen up by misery ; and without a hand to bring a 
draught of water, or close their dying eyes, they gasped out 
their existence in sight of one another, — and their bodies laid, 
and rotted away in the solitary chambers. Could human 
misery be greater ?— It was that, suffered by the Greeks in 
the place ; these were, partly the hostages which had been 
received, but principally the poor families who inhabited the 
place previous to the commencement of the revolt. 

These unfortunate beings, abused, beat, and spit upon* 
were suffered to prowl round, and subsist upon filth, mere- 
ly it would seem, to be some object upon which the Turks 
could vent their fury ; and upon whose greater miseries they 
could gaze as an aUeviation to their own. Some of these 
miserably beings escaped from time to time, and brou^t to 
their countl^en without, an account of the mis^ that 
prevailed among the Turks; and ccmfinne4 the opinion 
that the place could not long remU The siege was 
therefore [tressed; two mortars had h^em brought bonx 
Malvasidi yrUoh were for some time useless, from want of a 
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person able to direct them: but Mavrocordato having 
brought with him a young French officer named Rabaud, a 
bombardment was commenced, whidh annoyed the Turks 
much. 

A Scotch gentleman of fortune, Col. Gordon of Caimess, 
had also arrived there, and contributed his knowledge to 
the assistance of the besiegers. TMs distinguished Philhel- 
lene, from a previous intimate knowledge of Turks and 
Greeks, detested the abominable tjrranny of the one, as he 
pitied the sufferings of the other ; and upon first hearing of 
^e insurrection, he generously chartered a vessel, loaded 
her vnth arms, ammunition, a^t||[pp«n|^n, and hastened 
to the scene of action. B^was nov^l^Woyed trying to 
discipline a small body c^^Ri, whose payHd expenses he 
contributed from his own^Rone. The presence of such a 
man, and of Ipselanti, \AV^a source otam^ uneasiness to 
Colocotroni, and several other chiefs, wl^^Ktesiam the spee« 
dy fall of the place ; and who had det^niined upon pillag- 
ing it for themselves. 

They urged, therefore, upon Ipselanti the necessity of his 
foUowing in person the course of the Turkish fleet, to oppose 
any debarkment that might be made from it. He became 
easily their dupe ; for, disregarding gain himself, he could 
not conceive how others could sacrifice the general good for 
it, and he fbs:ed upon the 35th for his departure. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Ipselanfi leaver the Camp — Progress of the Siege of Tripo^ 
litza — Bobolina — Proposals of Terms — Truce — Shameful 
conduct of the Greek Chief s-^Assault — Town carried^^ 
Horrors of the Assault — Ipselanti returns to Trippolitza^^ 
His Proclamation — Progress of the Insurrection in Mace* 
donia — Proceej^rs gf .^fy^rocordatO'^Convention of the 
National As{ 




Ipselanti left the camp .c|Bhe 25th with about 1000 
men, prmcipa||^elonging to tNr band of Panos, eldest scm 
of CoIocotroni^^Bo accompanied him ; Ck>rdon attempted 
to march his men^th him also ; but, although paid, cloth- 
ed, and fed by him, and pretending to be regular troths, 
they absolutely refused to obey the order to march ; they 
imagined Tripolitza would soon fall, and they- were deter- 
mined not to lose their share in the spoil. After Ipselanti^s 
departure, the camp became, if possible, a scene of a greater 
confusion. The traffic with the town, before concealed, 
was now carried on openly ; fruit, bread, and refreshments, 
were brought, and sold to the starving Turks, often for their 
weight in silver. Some of the Mainotes shamelessly open- 
ed booths upon the plain, near the walls : while the Chiefs 
drove more extensive bargains. It was known that Trip- 
politza contained immense wealth ; its fall- was daily ex* 
pected; and there swarmed around it all the worthless 
Greeks of the Peloponessus, talking loudly of liberty and 
patriotism, and vengeance for past wrongs ; and thinking of 
gold, and jewels, and splendid dresses. But amid this mot- 
ley throng, one was particularly remarkable ; the famous he- 
roine Bobolina, the modern Artemisia of the French and 
German writers, who have represented her as beautiful, and 
brave, and disinterested ; giving up her great wealth to her 
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oountiy, and leading on her ships to battle in person. It is 
really a pity to spoil so fine a picture ; but it would be 
canying respect to imaginative female heroism too far, to 
allow it to gloss over the abominable conduct of Bobolina 
bX Trippolitza. That she was brave cannot be doubted, for 
^be defied alike danger and shame ; but she was old, and 
ugly, and fat, and greedy ; and as for her disinterestedness, 
she owned that her sole object in leaving her vessels and 
coming to the camp, was to get her share of the expected 
plunder. She was the widow of a rich Spetziote merchant, 
who, d}rii^ about the commencement of the revoluticMi, left 
her in management of all his property. She then, following 
the bent of her bold and masculine disposition, as well as a 
thirst for gain, fitted out two brigs, and went with them her- 
self to the fleet ; nor did she shun any danger. Her ves- 
sels were now blockading the gulf of Napoli di Romania. 

But though the blockading army, headed by avaricious, 
imprincipled chiefs, was composed principally of mountain 
robbers, and greedy peasantry, attracted by hope of plun- 
der ; still there were many whose end and aim was their 
countiT's good, and who sighed for the fall of the place as a 
thii^ of vital importance, to give a fixed and stable charac- 
ter to the revolution. Among the Chiefs was Niketas, the 
nej^ew of Cdocotroni, whose courage gained for him the 
name of Turkophagus ; and whose generosity had endeared 
Wm to all. If a post was to be surprised or a sally repuls- 
ed, Niketas was ever forward : as soon as the enemy had 
fallen, and the plunder was to be shared, Niketas was 
missing. 

Farther resistance was now rendered fanpracticable by 
the quarrels between the soldiers composing the garrison of 
the town ; there were 1500 Albanians under Elmaz Aga ; 
100Q;Asiatic TuAs ; and 2000 remained of the troops brought 
in by the Commandant of the town, Mohammed Kiaya Bey ; 
besides the Turks of the place, and those of the neighbour- . 
hood, who had taken refiig^ there ; making the whole garri- 
son amount to 6000 men capable of bearing arms. The Al- 
banians, tired of the long siege, began to talk of capitulating ; 
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and were furiously opposed by the Commander of the town, 
who wished to pat to death all the useless persons ; to hold 
out the place to the last, and, if not relieved, to set it on fire^ 
and attempt to cut his way to Napoli. But he could find . 
very few to back him in his fierce resolution ; and, having 
no actual command over the Albanians, and but little over, 
the other soldiers (when his commands were contrary to 
their wishes), his courage and obstinacy availed little. Some 
of the Chiefs, unknown to him, demanded a conference with 
the Greeks, and asked upon what tenns they could treat, 
^* Forty milUons of piastres, half your efiects, all your arms, 
and transportation to Asia, at your own expense," roared out 
Colocotroni ; and the conference was cut off. The next day 
the Chiefs of the Albanians came out, and proposed4o quit 
the town, and leave the inhabitants to their fate, provided 
they were allowed free passage from the Morea, with their 
arms and baggage ; and the Greeks, seeing no prospect of 
getting any thing from^em but unprofitable fighting, agreed 
to it. 

This was immediately known in the town, and the inhabit- 
ants, seeing their fate approaching, endeavoured to provide 
for it : a deputation was accordingly sent, consisting of the 
Chiefs, and principal Agas of the place, to demand terms of 
capitulation. What must have been the feelings of these 
men I bom and reared in the.lap of luxury, passing their lives 
in the indolent enjoyment of every thing wealth could pro- 
cure, and surrounded by slaves whose law was their slightest 
nod ; — they now came, clothed indeed in silk and ermine, 
and gUtterfiig with gold ; but with downcast looks, and al- 
most breaking hearts, to demand their livesfrom those infi- 
del dogs, whom they had always considered as inferiors, and 
treated as slaves. 

They were conducted to the quarters of Coloco- 
troni, viz. the shade of a tree, where he received them, 
seated upon a carpet, spread on the ground. After 
some trivial conversation, they began upon the important 
subject on which so many lives were depending ; the Turks 
were anxious to have Ipselanti or some Europeans present^ 
t^ guarantee any terms which might be agreed on ; but Co* . 
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locotnmi wished neither one nor the other ; he was deter* 
mined that the riches of the place should not go to the pub^ 
he chest ; and he was warmly seconded by several other 
Chiefs. He therefore encouraged the Turks with the idea 
of arranging every thing, and securing them passage to Asia. 
He received rich presents, in diamonds, and jewels ; and a 
truce was agreed upon for two days. 

Among those who came out to the conference was a 
Jew, one of the richest men of the place ; and who wore in 
his belt a pair of rich gold mounted pistols, sparkling with 
diamonds. These attracted the eye of Colocotroni — *^ ha T 
cried he, '^ a Jew, and armed ! this must not be ;" and seiz- 
ing them, he stuck them into his own belt as a lawful 
prize.* The rich Turks took advantage of the truce to 
make their peace with Colocotroni and the other Chiefs ; 
they heaped upon them presents in money, plate, and jewels, 
to an immense amount, hoping to secure a friend ; and by 
sacrificing part of their wealth, buy protection for the rest. 
Mules and horses loaded with plate and rich goods, were 
nightly sent off by the Greek Chiefs to their respective homes, 
under strong escoils ; and loud cries of discontent began to 
be heard among the soldiers, who saw their prey thus tak« 
en from them. 

But none was more /forward upon this occasion than the 
heroine Bobolina, none more greedy, or successful ; pro- 
tected by her sex, she entered the town astride her horse, 
and impressed the "^urks with a high idea of her power and 
influence. All of course were anxious to buy her favour ; she 
even penetrated into the forbidden recesses of the Pashaw's 
harem ; the helpless and affrighted beauties of which place 
eagerly crowded around her, heaping upon her their jewpls 
and rich ornaments, the pride of their hearts, and be^ed 

* By treachery be grained and by treachery he lost them : I saw (hem 
some mbnths agpe glittering at the waist of Grivas, Commander of Napoli ; 
Colocotroni had tried to brib^ one of his soldiers for an enormous sum to 
open the gate of the town in the night to him ; the soldier took the pistols 
in part pay, and went and presented them' to his master, disclosing to him 
the plot. 

6 
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for her |irotection. The heartier old hag took all, and re- 
paid tfa^n neith hollow pnHHises, and waddled off with her 
load of treasure, to put it in a place of safety, and come 
again for more. 

These idiameful transactions could not be concealed 
firom the soldiery, who, mad with rage and disappoint- 
ment, sought an opportimity of entering the town be- 
fore aH the phmder should be gone : on the third day^ a 
party of them venturing near the wall, observed a part of 
it miguarded; they mounted, and displaying their flag, 
it was seen from every part of the camp. The effect was 
instantaneous : a wild rush was made from all sides^ the 
walls were scaled almost without opposition; the gates 
were opened, and a confused mass of soldiers pouring in, 
shot, or hacked down all the Turks they met. Some streets, 
indeed, were fiercely disputed with the pistol and yataghan ; 
musketry rattled from the windows, and grape was show- 
ered down from the cannon of the citadel. But the Alba- 
nians, upon the strength of the separate treaty they had 
made, shut themselves in the court of the Pashaw's palace, 
and made no resistance. The Commander Mohammed 
Bey, diut himself up with several followers in the little ci- 
tadel : another body fled from the town, and attempted to 
escape, but 40 of them only passed the deflles. Those who 
remained, resisted indeed most fluiously, but without plan 
or union, and they were soon put down ; resistance was 
over, but havock ceased not. It is useless here to follow 
the^ickening task of detailing the horrors of the scene ; suf- 
fice it to say, that Tripolitza suffered all the miseries of a 
town taken by storm. The bodies of 5000 Turks choked 
up the streets, and those of several hundred Greeks showed 
that resistance had been desperate. The next day the Al- 
banians marched off, their arms procuring them respect ; and 
they regained their country unmolested. Mohammed Bey, 
and the Turks who had taken refuge in* the citadel, 
were without water, and surrendered unconditionally. Co* 
locotroni and some chosen followers entered it, and kept 
themselves shut up for three days, making an*angements for 
the transportation of the treasure which they found there. 
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During all this time the work of slaughter bad not ceased 
—many Turks shut up in their houses, defended tbemaehrea 
singly, and it was often necessary to bum them out ; a few 
woraen,^ whose beauty made them valuable, some clii]dren» 
and the men of distinction, among whom was Kiamil B^ 
of Corinth, were all that were sgared. Thus between br 
mine and the sword, 15,000 Turks perished m Tripolitza. 

Ipselantigot the news of the fall of the place at Yafflliki* 
On leaving the camp he had marched to Calavrita, where 
learning that the Turkish fleet had entered the gulph of Co* 
rinth, he moved for Vostitza, but only to view the flames of 
Galixidi. This flourishing little port possessed about 30 
vessels, besides small craft, which were burnt by the Turiush 
fl^eet, as well as the town ; and thus it became masters of the 
navigation of the gulph. The fleet had also thrown provi* 
sions, as well as reinforcements, into Patras ; and a sally be- 
ing made, the Greeks blockading it were driven ofil Ipse- 
lanti then moved to Vasiliki, and had been there a week 
when the particulars of the fall of Tripolitza reached him. 
Panos Colocotroni immediately quitted him, with all his fol- 
lowers, to go and get his share of the plunder ; so that he 
was left with only 300 men. It seems that Ipselanti wajB 
almost disgusted and disheartened ; he made a movement 
as if to quit the Morea — ^turned — moved again, — seemed to 
change his mind every hour, till he persuaded himself it was 
necessary he should go to Tripolitza. All fear of a debaik* 
ment from the Turkish fleet was over, and he^ accordingly 
started, and in two days arrived at Tripolitza. 

He was enthusiastically received by the soldiery, and 
might have made the Chiefs give up a part at least of their 
treasure, had l^e taken advantage of the moment. Tripo* 
litza presented to him a melancholy scene ; its capture had 
always been looked forward to, as the period at which con- 
fusion should cease, and order and discipline commence ; 
its riches were to form a national treasure, and the place 
to become the seat of Government. He found its houses 
ransacked and pillaged ; the doors and windows broken 
in ; every thing valuable had been removed ; the Struts 
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were filled with rubbish, and choaked up with putrifying 
carcasses, which filled the air with a horrible stench. 

The army was rapidly diminishing ; for the soldiers wish* 
ed to go home, and hide their treasure ; while those who re- 
mained, complained loudly of the.avarice and rapacity of the 
Chiefs : not a dollar had been reserved for the wants of the 
country. 

In this confiised state of things Ipselanti, as well as eve* 
ry good patriot, turned his thoughts to the National Assem- 
bly, which was regarded as the great panacea for every 
trouble ; a proclamation * was accordingly issued for the 

* Proclamation of Dxmstrivs Fpsslahti. 

*^ Citizens of the PeloponessaSfprieito, and people, yoaog^ and old, soldiers, 
inhabitants of all ranks and all ag;et ! the time is come for you to assem* 
\)\b yourselves at Trippolitza to give your common opinion of the righta 
and wants of the country. I, Demetrius Ipselanti, have come to fight for 
your liberty ; to defend your rights, your honour, your lives, and your 
property ; I have come to give you your just laws, and equitable triba* 
nals, so that no one shall be able to infringe your rights or to jeopardize 
your existence. Tyranny must cease ; not only Turkish tyranny, but that 
of individuals, who, entertaining Turkish feelings, wish to wrong and op- 
press the people. Peloponesians ! unite yourselves if you wish to put an end 
to the evils which have afflicted you. I am your father ; in the centre of 
Russia your groans reached me ; I have eome to protect you as my chil- 
dren, to render you happy, to guarantee the happiness of your families^ 
and to draw you from that afc(ject state to which yon have been reduced 
by your impious tyrants, and by the friends and companions of those ty- 
rants. Assemble then, all of you ; come from towns and villages to demand 
before me your rights as free men. Nominate the persons you think 
most capable as the representatives and defenders of your interests. Lose 
not a moment, become not the dupes of wicked friends of tyranny ; show 
that you know how to value liberty ; that you acknowledge your com> 
mander in chief, and ' your defender. It is thus you will give to the rest 
of Greece the example of a government wise and lawful. On the first of 
November I desire you will assemble round me,'and discuss freely your 
rights under the eyes of your Chief and father. For this purpose I send you 
good patriots to read you the present, and to impress on you by word of 
mouth the necessity of assembling.** 

DbMXTRIVS fP8BI.ANTI. 

This proclamation, completely in character with the rest of his proceed^ 
ingSt shows strongly the incapacity of Ipselanti. How could he have named 
more openly Uie Primates as the enemies of the country ? What more ef- 
fectnal«way cofild he have taken for making them his own ? Tet no steps 
did he take' to goard against that enmity. 
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assembling at Tripolhza, on the first of Novembert of Depa« 
ties from evei^ part of the comitry, to fix upon some form of 
government, and choose the administrators of it 

A month was to elapse from the date of this proclama- 
tion, to the time of assembling of the deputies. Meiuiwhile 
let us look at what was passing in the other parts of Oreece. 
It has been mentioned, that Macedonia was in a stat0 of 
insurrection ; but no part was so actively engaged as the 
peninsula of Cassandra. The inhabitants of that peninsu- 
la, joined by the brave and active partisan Diamantis, push* 
ed their excursions even as far as Salonica, pIund^Rg and 
burning the Turkish towns; cutting off the commimication 
between one and another ; and harrassing the whole coun* 
try. Jussuf Pashaw employed against them all his re* 
sources, but in vain. Having cut a trench across the narrow 
Heck of land which joins their peninsula with the main ; 
they retired behind this, upon the approach of any overwhelm* 
ing force, and defended themselves ; but were sure to sally 
out upon the least diminution of the blockading army, and 
carry terror through the country. They were visited now 
and then by a Hydriote or Spetziote vessel, but received no 
succour from their compatriots — nor did they demand it. 
Uncontaminated with European vices, this simple and h vdy 
set of Greeks fought on in the cause they had voluntarily 
embraced ; animated by a deadly hate of their tyrants ; and 
cheered by the hope of liberty. They had carried <mi the 
kind of war described, sinceMay, and had now to prepare 
to encounter a new and more formidable enemy — ^Mehemet 
Aboulaboud, lately appointed Pashaw of Salonica. 

This man (said to be a renegade Greek) had fought against 
the French at St. Jean d^Acre ; and to the reputation which 
he there gained for headlong courage, he soon added one for 
cunning and cruelty. On taking command of his district, he 
found that the Cassandriotes had for some time been shut up^ 
in their peninsula, and watched by a strong force. He in- 
stantly repaired there, and imagining well that the Greeks 
"would not suspect an attack fi-om a force which had been 
lying so long idly blockading them, he determined to attack 

6* 
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them immediately. Accordingly, in the mght, he fell fbri- 
ously upon their position ; and, having succeeded in filling 
up the fosse, and breaking down the breastwork, he got 
over a part of his cavalry ; which, falling upon the Greeks in 
the rear, put them to flight. Confounded by an attack in 
so unexpected a manner, the Greeks had no plan of action, 
no point of union ; and the rout was complete, the slaugh- 
ter dreadful. The peninsula was overrun, and an indis- 
criminate butchery of its inhabitants followed ; none were 
saved but those women and children whose beauty made 
them valuable prizes. 

The inhabitants of the region above Athos, tired of the 
ravages and cruelties committed by the Turkish troops 
passing through their country, had taken arms, and de- 
fended themselves in the mountains. But their resistance 
could be only partial and trifling, without the concurrence 
of the monks of Athos. These, amounting to above 3000, 
had fortified the diflerent monasteries, which were not only 
well provisioned, but had arms, cannon, and ammunition, 
and more than all, were rich. But they basely submitted 
to the terms imposed by Aboulaboud — the delivery of the 
strong posts, their arms, and ammunition ;. besides, paying 
a heavy contribution. Thus ended the rational hope which "£* : 
had been formed of eflecting here a powerful diversion, 
which would have kept any Turkish troops from being drawn 
from upper Macedonia. But the monks of Athos soon had 
reason to repent the cowardly part they had taken ; for, after 
they had paid the contribution, amounting to more than an 
hundred thousand dollars, and delivered hostages, the 
Turks began their usual system of plunder and massacre. 
The churches were robbed of their rich ornaments ; many 
priests, and all the hostages, butchered ; and every possi- 
ble oppression and cruelty practised. It was the hope of 
getting hold of the treasures of the monasteries of Athos, 
that had induced Aboulaboud to defer attacking the insur- 
gents of Mount Olympus, much more formidable from 
their position and warlike character. 
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The brave motintaineers inhabiting Olympua, Ossa, and 
Pelion, had been long in arms^, and without leaders, or 
ammunition, or artillery, had done immense mischief to 
the Turks. In the first moment of wild and fierce enthu- 
siasm, and wJiien the enemy was unprepared, the want^of 
a leader was not felt. All occupations were left for that of 
arms ; and each man, not only eagerly contributed his mite, 
but came forward in person with his musket. This could 
not last long ; and the want or organization being felt, Depu- 
ties were sent to Ipselanti at Tripolitza, soliciting a chief, 
some cannon, and ammunition. Ipselanti, with his usual 
misconception of the characters of men, selected Sala, a 
vain inactive fool ; who, after endless delays in the islands 
of the Archipelago, was deserted by the European officers 
appointed to accompany his expedition, who were justly 
disgusted with his ignorance and inactivity. While these 
succours lyere thus delayed, the insurrection, general at 
first, began to languish ; and the chain of niountains, which, 
under proper direction, could have been filled with 12,000 
hardy soldiers, soon became only the scene of action for a 
few bands, under venturous captains, who struggled to 
keep up the flame, which had languished only for want of 
proper organization and a head. 

But though the extremities thus waxed cold, the flame 
burnt brighter and steadier near the centre* We have 
seen, that Mavrocordato, disgusted with the inefficient 
measures of Ipselanti, and finding himself nearly useless 
• at Tripolitza, had crossed the gulf of Corinth* He visit- 
ed every part of Arcanania, yEtolia, Locris, and Phocis, 
rousing those who had not taken arms, encouraging the 
lukewarm, and seconding the active. He penetrated as far 
as Arta, and entered in to communication with the Suliotes,. 
who, separated from the* common centre of the revolution, 
yet kept up their resistance with a courage worthy their 
high renown. Having completely roused every soul, Mav- 
rocordato proceeded to organize an internal government ; 
and by establishing order in the diflTerent departments, to 
avoid those evils which had crushed the revolt in some 
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parts, and sowed the seeds of future civil wars in the 
Morea* 

Continental Greece, so called, is divided into two parts 
by the strongly marked natural partition, formed by the 
range of Pindus, which runs through it from north to south. 
Adopting this division, Mavrocordato assembled deputies 
from Western Greece, at Missilonghi. There, a senate for 
the temporary government of the province was chosen, of 
which Mavrocordato was elected president. Eastern Greece, 
also, under his influence, formed a senate at Salona, and 
chose Theodore Negris for its president. Both of them were 
destined to represent their respective provinces, in the 
approaching great assembly to be convoked at Tripolitzsu 
For this purpose, Mavrocordato left Missilonghi, and 
visited the camp at Patrass ; for the Greeks had again 
blockaded that place. He saw the vast importance of this 
fortress, and was most anxious to do every thing possible 
to take it : it is situated at the narrowest part of the en- 
trance of the gulf of Corinth, having opposite to it, on the 
Roumelia side, the castle of Naupectus; and the guns 
crossing each other, command the entrance to the gulf.^ 
Now, while this place is in the hands of the Turks, they can 
at any time, effect a debarkment, either on the southern coast 
of the northern part of Greece, or on the north of the Mo- 
rea ; or they could supply any army blockading Corinth 
Thus, in a military point of view, Patrass was all important 
to the Greeks, not only to secure the southern shore of the 
northern provinces, but, in case they should be lost, the 
Morea could be shut up, by securing the passes above 
Corinth, and no troops could be transported across the 
gulf. Mavrocordato therefore determined to remain several 
days with the blockading force, in order to unite the 

• 

* This castla might oommand the gvdf, althtfOgh captain Hastings, in 
the 8team«flhip, and Thomas, in the Sawyenr, have since daringly passed 
it. They were exposed to a seyere fire, and if the batteries h^ beoi in 
good order, and served with a few hot shot, their vessels would probably 
have been destroyed, especially in retnnung, Mfi there Is a two and a lialf 
knot cfirrent rmuungiip. 
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leaders, and encourage the soldiers ; as well as to endea- 
vour to introduce some order into the army, and makf it 
more vigilant. Three days after his arrival, the Greeks 
being iii possession of the lower town, the Turks, profiting 
by their fancied security, made a strong sally at midnight, and 
succeeded in spreading a complete panic among the 
Greeks, who fled in all directions. Mavrocordato was 
very near being made prisoner ; he saved himself only with 
the loss of his baggage and papers.* 

Having learned, upon his route, that the assembly was to 
be convened at Argos, and not at Tripolitza, as had been an- 
nounced, (on account of an Epidemic which prevailed there,) 
he proceeded to the former place, where he found most of 
the Deputies united. But it was found inexpedient to continue 
the sittings so near NapoU di Romania, then blockaded, 
as the presence of then* soldiers might give an undue influ* 
ence to the miUtary chiefs. The assembly accordingly re- 
movied to Epidaurus. Mavrocordato was elected Presi- 
dent ; and a committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution, and present it to the assembly. 

From the moment of Mavrocordato^s appearance at Argos, 
Ipselanti's influence was gone ; he had been allowed sway 
by the members, for there was no one else to take it, who 
could be trusted with it ; but now all regarded Mavrocor- 
dato as the leading individual; and Ipselanti seeing this, 
would not present himself at the meeting at Epidaurus. 
The assembly was opened on the 15th, and Mavrocordato 
had to exert all his powers with the fi-iends of order, to re- 
concile the jarring interests, and try to unite all in the com- 
mon task before them. 

* The literary world has to regret, among these, the Iom of amaniucript 
history of the invasion of Europe by the Turks, and their subsequent revo- 
lutions : a work which he had nearly ready for the press. His intimato 
knowledge of Turkey, and his accession to manuscripts, in Constanti- 
nople, rendered him highly capable of writing a work on this interesting 
subject ; and he had spared no pains to render it creditable to him. 
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CHAPTER !• 

Review of the progress of the Insurrection — First [1822. 
National Assembly — Declaration of Indqpendence^^\Jan. 
Constitution — First Government — Plan of Turkish Cam^ 
paign — Military Geography of Greece — Citadel of Co* 
rinth surrenders to the Cheeks — Outrages upon the Pri- 
soners — Policy of the British Ionian Government — Pro* 
ceedings of the Greek Government — Its Declaration to 
the Allied Monarchs. 

Upon reviewing the progress of the insurrection up to the 
commencement of 1822, it will be seen, that on the whole, 
it had gained ground more rapidly, and assumed a more 
stable appearance, than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The capital of the Morea, and two of the strong- 
est fortresses, had fallen into the hands of the Greeks ; Na- 
poli di Romania, Coron, and Modon, were blockaded, and 
Corinth, closely besieged, was expected soon to yield. Ar- 
canania, Livadia, iEtolia, Locris, Phocis, Boetia, and AttiQa, 
all were in a state of insurrection, and partly organized ; 
and Athens alone held out. Of the Islands ; Samos, Sco- 
pelos, Skyros, and all the Cyclades, might be considered as 
completely free; and Candia, Negropont, Cyprus, and 
Rhodes, were in arms ; and with some hope of «oon com- 
pletely freeing themselves. Ali Pashaw still held out ; and 
the Souliotes, in their mountain fastnesses, gave such occu- 
pation to the Turkish army in Epirus, that an invasion from 
that quarter was not to be immediately feared ; even should 
they be put down, it was but reasonable to hope, that by 
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keeping the pass of Thermopyl®, on the east, and that of 
Makrinoros, on the west, invasionmight be guarded against. 
As the contest began to lose the appearance of a mere in- 
surrectionary movement ; and take on that of an impor- 
tant, and determined struggle of the whole Greek nation 
for its liberty, the sympathies of Europe began to be exci- 
ted in its favour ; and though the different governments, 
by every indirect means, attempted to suppress it, the people 
showed a resolution to support it. Committees were form- 
ed for the purpose of receiving subscriptions, purchasing 
anns, ammunitions, and provisions, and sending them to 
Greece. Young men, struck with the singular spectacle of 
Greece, rousing from the dust and slumber of ages, and 
struggling for liberty, hastened with a generous enthusiasm 
to her shoresy^to offer themselves as volunteers ; and to en- 
ter the lists with her sons, for glory.* Among these, the 
names of Norman, and Baleste, were the most distin- 
guished. 

The long wished for National Assembly had met at Ar- 
gos ; and was composed of deputies from all parts of the 
Morea, from the islands, and some from Roumelia. They 
were sixty in number ; and after organizing and choosing 
Alexander Mavrocordato their President ; they appointed 
a committee, consisting of the President, with Theodore^e- 
gris, Germanos, Caradja, and CoUetti ; as a committee to 
draft a constitution. 

Mavrocordato and Negris, had previously occupied 
themselves on this task, and on the 1st of January, the for- 
mal declaration of independence was made. 

* The motives of these men, were generally good ; they were actuated 
by a laudable ambition of gaining a name, in a glorious cause. But they 
expected immediate and active service ; high commands, and sounding ti- 
tles. They scorned the fatigues and dangers of war ; but then, they looked 
ibr its pleasures and dissipations ; without these they were discontent; and 
unjustly considering the Greeks as the cause of thehr disappointments, they 
often vilified and abused them, in their letters to Europe. 
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EN ONOMATI TMX AriAX KAI AAIAPETOT TPIAAOX. 

fAiymXtts itnrietiy xn^urru v»fAi^»f ^tec riiy fafu'^Uff n»^etarmvmf rWf nV 'Effmiif 
trwnyfAifn* ^SwfAtiwty, i»M«ri«y 0itf xeu atv9^t*ir»n '* Tjit TlaXfrmnfmimi S^a^^v «i«2 



^fl9'i'»S, 



*' //I /Ae name of the Holy and Indivisible TRINITY. 

^^ The Greek Nation, unable to bear the galling and op* 
pressive yoke of tyranny, under Turkish despotism, pro- 
claims this day, through its lawful Representatives, met in a 
National Assembly, before God and men, its political ex- 
istence and Independence* 

" Epidaurus, 
" Ist January^ 1832, and first year of Independence^'* 

The constitution"^ which the committee had drawn up, 
was unanimously accepted by the Assembly. 

It provided, that the government should be vested in a 
Senate, and Executive body. The senators were elected 
for one yean The executive was composed of five mem- 
bers, to be taken from the body of the Senate The Exe- 
cutive appointed eight Secretaries ; viz. of State ; of the 
Interior; of Public Economy ; of Justice; of War; of the 
Navy ; of Religion ; and of the Police. 

The framers of this constitution were perfectly aware of 
its great fault, viz. the limited power given to the Execu- 
tive. But it was inevitable, from the jealous fear of the As- 
sembly, that too much power in the hands of a few, might 
be dangerous to the liberties of the country ; and they chose 
the alternative of clogging the wheels of government, by 
checks which could not fail to make every operation more 
slow and intricate. 

The Assembly then proceeded to choose the Executive 
Body. Alexander Mavrocordatos was made President, and 
Athanasius Kanakaris, Vice President ; Anagnosti Pappa- 

* See Appendix, No. 1. 
7 
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ianopolo, John Oriando, and John Logotheti, were the 
other members. 

The prenidency of the Senate was offered to Ipselanti ; 
but he, conceiving that the presidency of the Executive 
should have been given him, refused it. Theodore Negris 
was, appointed Secretary of State; JohnKoletti, of the In- 
terior, and pro tern, for War; Panoutzo Notaras, of Finance ; 
a commission composed of one Hydriote, one Spetziote, 
and one Ipsariote, directed the Navy Department ; the Bi- 
shop of Androusa, that of Religion f Lambro Nako, of Po- 
lice ; and Vlasios, of the Administration of Justice. 

The Assembly, having finished its labours, by the ap- 
pointment of a provisional government, issued an address 
to the nation, which ended with these words : — " The 
Assembly declares to the nation, that, having completed 
its task, it this day dissolves itself. It is the duty of 
the nation to submit to the laws and authorities which 
emanate fi-om it. Grecians ! but a little while since, ye 
said, ' No more slavery !' and the power of the tyrant has 
vanished. But it is union alone which can consolidate your 
liberty, and your independence. The assembly offers up its 
prayers, that the mighty arm of the Most High may raise 
the nation toward the sanctuary of his eternal wisdom. 
Thus discerning their true interests, the magistrates, by a 
vigilant foresight, the people by a sincere devotion, will 
succeed in founding the long desired prosperity of our com- 
mon country." 

The newly organized government proceeded to the her- 
culean task of reducing to order the chaos before it. The 
President exhibited zeal, knowledge, and activity, which 
were creditable to his head and heart; and he endeavoured 
to prepare something like an organized opposition to the im- 
mense forces which he saw preparing to crush the revolt. 
The Greeks had surprised Turkey, by rising at a moment 
when the whole energies of the Porte were occupied in put- 
ting down the rebel Ah Pashaw; hence allyAe Turkish 
operations in 1821 had been unconnected, partial, and in- 
effective* But now Ah had fallen, and the Sultan prepared 
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to bring the whole disposable force of the empire against 
the Giaours, The result appeared hardly doubtful. " On 
one side was a power larger in extent of territory than any 
in Europe ; which had maintained its station for near four 
centuries, in one of the most commanding positions in the 
^ world ; whose integrity was admitted by all the other great 
powers, to be essential to the general peace ; ready, by the 
nature of its government, to enter upon a war at a short 
notice, and furnished with all the fiscal, military, and naval 
establishments of a monarchy of long standing. On the 
other side, were the inhabitants of a small province of this 
extensive empire ; without any central authority, without 
cavalry, artillery, magazines, hospitals, or military- chest ; 
whose whole military force, in short, consisted only of a 
rude undisciplined infantry, armed with an awkward long 
musket, to which were added, according to the circumstan- 
ces of the individual, pistols, a dagger, or u sword ; — ^ignorant 
of the use of the bayonet ; acknowledging no discipline ; and 
more uninstructed in war as an art, than the Greeks of the 
heroic ages ; — led, indeed, by men possessing courage and 
enterprise, and some of the essentials of command, but who 
were scarcely less ignorant and unenlightened than their 
soldiers, and too selfish to lose any opportunity of enriching 
themselves, or to preserve that harmony with the other 
leading men which was so necessary in the dangerous po- 
sition of the country."* 

The plan resolved upon in Constantinople for the cam- 
paign, was admirable, and did credit to those who suggest- 
ed it. The army which had triumphed over Ah Pashaw, 
was to overrun Western Greece ; to march down to Missi- 
longhi, and take position on the borders of the gulf of Co- 
rinth. An army collected in Eastern Greece, was to pass 
Thermopylae, sweep through BcBOtia, Attica, and Megara ; 
and at passing the Isthmus of Corinthy was to receive sup- 
plies and artillerjf from the fleet, which was to meet it 
there. The fleet v^s then to go round to the gulf of Co- 

* ColoniBl Leake'a " Outline." 
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rioth, transport the army of Western Greece from Naupac- 
tus across to the Morea ; and then the two armies, one 
starting from Patrass, the other from Corinth, were to march 
upon Tripolitza.* 

* 

* If any one will take pains to read, carefully, the foUcf^nng admirable 
account of the military geography of Greece, with the assistance of the 
map, he will have a clear and AiIl idea of the hinges on which all scien- 
tific military operations mast turn. 

^ In terms most general, Greece may be divided into Insular, Peninsu- 
lar, and Continental ; or, in other words, the Islands, the Peloponessus, 
and Northern Greece. The last of these may be subdivided into Greece 
to the South, and to the North of Mount (Eta ; the latter containing 
Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, and including also the modem subdi- 
vision of Albania, the whole of which is comprehended in the ancient 
Epirus, or within the most extended limits of Macedonia. 

" But the division of Greece, political and military, which has been 
adopted by. the Greek government, is that of the Islands, the Morea, 
Eastern Greece, and Western Greece ; of the two latter, the great ridgj» 
of Pindus forms the separation : fiir this range of mountains runs from 
north to south, through the whole extent of Northern Greece, dividing it 
longitudinally into two imequal parts, (the eastern being the greater, and 
terminating in the Corinthian guljrfi, between Naupactus and the CrissiBftn 
bay. The defensive strength of tfae-P^oponeesus by land-, does not, m the 
present eirenmstances, consist inr its isthmus at Corinth, which being 
fbimed of low land, four miles in breadth, ofiers no means of resisting very 
superior nombers, without a large regular army, and such assistance from 
art as is totally out of the power of the Greeks. In the hands of such 
troops as theus, the great protection of the Morea, from the northward, 
lies in that double barrier of mountains which separates the isthmus from 
BoDOtia. The first of these, anciently known by the name of the Oneia 
and Gerenia, lies between the Isthmus and the plain of Megara ; the 
second, under the ancient names of Cithesron and Pames, stretches from 
the Corinthian to the Euboic gulf. Athens Ues between the two lines, but 
it is separated by such strong defiles from the Megaris, that it may be 
doubted whether the direct route from Bceotia into Megaris, across Ciths- 
ron, or the cireuitous route through the passes of Mount Pames and the 
Eleusinia, is the most difficult in the presence of an active enemy ; and 
there is scarcely a third choice ; for the approach along the steep shore of 
the gulf of Corinth is of the most hazardous kind, particularly on the 
oomiofr of Citharon, between Creusis and Agosthens ; the diflcuUies of 
which route are illustrated on two occasions in the Hellenics of Zenophon. 
The jBcDotian plains terminate to the north-west, in the valley of Phocis 
and Doris, watered by the Cephisus and its branches, which have their 
ori^n in Mount (Eta. This valley separates Mount Parnassus from i^ 
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The plan which the Greeks opposed to it, was to push a 
force in Wesfern Greece as high up as Arta ; to occupy the 
passes of Makrinoros, and support the Suliotes in the noble 
resistance they were making in their mountains to the whole 

prolongation §f CEta, anciently knovm by the names of Calltdromus and 
Cnemis ; the northern face of which looks down on the valley of Bpercheius, 
and the Maliac ^If, where some hot springs issaing into the maritime 
marshes, at the foot of the steepest part of Mount CallidromuB, gave name 
to the celebrated pass of Thermopylte. 

The valley of the Spercheius extends thirty miles westward into the in- 
terior : to the north, it is separated from the great plain of Thessaly, by 
a branch of Mount Othyrs, which stretches eastward to the Pagasetic or 
Pelasgic gulf, and towards the west is connected with the mountain of 
Dolophia, and through them with Mount Pindus, and the barriers which 
separate Eastern from Western Greece. As Callidromus is immediately 
connected with the highest summit of (Eta, which mountain extends quite 
across the continent to the Ambracic gulf, and to the ceast of Arcanania, 
it was impossible for the Turks to dislodge the insurgents, unless momen- 
tarily, from their positions in Cnemis and Callidromus; but, on the other 
hand, as the Turks possessed the post of Zituni, (the ancient Lamia,) 
situated at the important point where the road from Thessaly, through tlie 
branch of Othrys, just mentioned, emerges into the valley of the Spescheius, 
over against ^ThermopylsB, there remained no positions capable of offering 
any impediment to the Ottoman forces, between the north of Thessaly and 
the barriers of the MegariS', except those of Callidromus and Cnemis, 
which contain the passes leading from the valley of the Spercheius into 
that of the Cephisus. 

As to ThermopylcQ itself, it is no longer of the same importance as in the 
time of the Persian, or even of the Gallic invasion of Greece : the new 
land formed at the mouth of the Spercheius having rendered it easy in 
summer for an army provided with means for crossing the river, to turn 
the pass to the eastward. This had been actually done by the Turkish 
army in September, 1821, just before tlieir defeat in the passes of Mount 
Cnemis. As a position of great strength in itself, however, and as a cen- 
tral point for observing the enemy in tiio Maliac district, and for occupy- 
ing the passes of the Callidromus, with a view to interrupt his communi- 
cation between Thessaly and BcDotia, and to harass his advance or retreat, 
Thermopylee is a post of the first importance ; and, as such, it has, from 
the beginning, been occupied by the Greeks. In Western Greece, which 
we have already designated as the country lying westward of the crest of 
Mount Pindus, tliere is a series of plains and valleys lying between that 
mountain, and a parallel, though very irregular, range which borders the 
•entire extent of the western and southern coasts of Northern Greece, from 
llie Acroceraunian promontory to the Isthmus of Corinth. These valleys, 
although: separated from each other by some difficult passes, constitute a 
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Turkish force, and the continuance of which would detain 
the latter in the north : to occupy the pass of Thermopylse 
on the east, and thus prevent the passage into Greece of 
the army of Thessaly. 

The fleet also was to be fitted out ; and as considerable 
difficulty existed about paying the sailors, Mavrocordato 
went in person to Hydra to endeavour to remove it. 

Ipselanti, in the mean time, had gone to Corinth, to press 
the seige at that place. He found the Greeks closely 
blockading it, and endeavoured to get the garrison to 
capitulate,^ through the intervention of Kiamil Bey, the 
commander of the place. This man, whose family had 
ruled the province of Corinth, for more than a century, 

natural chain of commnntcation from Macedoma and Dlyricttm, as far as 
the coast at the entrance of the Corinthian gulf. 

Proceeding from north to south, these valleys are as follows : — ^the maritime 
plain4n which were the ancient cities of Dyrrhacium andApoUonia — ^the plain 
of Kory bza — the valleys of the branches of the Aous above the Fauces — ^An- 
tigonenses, containing the modem towns of Premidi, Arghyro-kastro, and 
Konibza — the plains of Toannina — of Arta — and of Vrakhosi. The last of 
these, which lies -below the ruins of Stratus and Themus, and contains the 
Lake Trichonis, is watered on the western side by the Aspro^ anciently the 
Achelous. It is separated only by the abrupt ridge from the maritime district 
of Calydon, in which is the modem Missolonghi, and by a similar barrier 
from that of Naupactus, which is still a fortified town and harbour, called 
Epakto by the Greeks, and Lepanto by the Italians. The most remark- 
able interruption, in this line of communication through western Greece, is 
caused by the Ambracic gulf, which divides Epirus from Acarnania. At 
its eastern extremity rises a steep rugged mountain, now called Makrinoro, 
which formerly separated Amphilocia, from the Ambraciotis and which 
constitutes a pass of great strength and importance, corresponding to that of 
Thermopylse at the western end of the CEtaean range ; for these mountains, 
as we have already remarked, stretch quite across the great Isthmus lying 
between the Maliac and Ambracic gulfi ; and as they form a continuous 
mass with Findus, as well as the mountains on the northern shore of the Co- 
rinthian gulf, they complete the barrier of Eastern, and Western Greece, and 
render the communication between them in every part, a military operation 
of extreme difficulty. As long, however, as the Turks possess the fortified 
towns of PatrasB and Naupactus, and the castles on the Capes Rhium, and 
Antirrhium,. they are, by means of an adequate naval force, masters of the 
navigation of the gulf of Corintli, and may transport across it any troops, 
collected on the ^tolian shore opposite to PatrasSt or on any part of the 
northern coast of the gulf, for the purpose of co<*operating with- an army 
destined to enter the Peloponessus firom Eastern Greece by the Isthmus. 
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was in Tripolitza at the time of its fall, and was taken pri- 
soner ; and he wrote orders to his garrison to surrender ; 
though he found mean» to signify to them his real wishes ; 
so that Ipselantir managing here with his usual want of 
cunning, brought nothing to pass. The Greek Capitanf, 
finding all hopes of carrying so strong a citadel as the 
Acro-Corinthus by force, were vain, opened a communi- 
cation with the Albanian soldiers of the garrison, and induced 
them to quit the fortress. They marched down according- 
ly, and were embarked in boats, and sent across the gulf 
of Corinth, to the northern shores ; whence they easify 
gained their native mountains. The rest of the garrison, 
finding themselves deserted, capitulated likewise ; and were 
allowed transport to Asia Minor, without arms or baggage. 
But, unfortunately, these hard terms were violated ; and 
some Greek soldiers, rushing upon the prisoners, many 
were sacrificed, before order could be established."* 

The possession of so important a fortress as Corinth, was 
a great assistance to the Greek cause ; and government 
hastened to make it their seat. 

« 

^ Extract from the memoirs of Col. Voutier, a French officer, who was 
present at the surrender of Corinth. 

^^ Walking in the fields near Corinth, a few days afler its capture, an old 
shepherd asked me " when Bekir Aga was to quit the fortress?" " Why do 
you ask f" said I, with a melancholy presentiment of his intention. *^ To 
waylay him at the pass, and kill him." ^^ Ob wretch !" cried L ^ Alas," 
said the old man, *^ you are happy not to know the Turks ; the earth must 
be purged of this cursed stain. It offends both God and nature. This Be- 
kir Aga, one day, asked my son for some milk, to refresh himself; but it 
was not with thirst that he burned — it was with cursed passion ; unhappily 
my son was handsome : resisting the infidel, Bekir drew his yataghan, 
and my son's clothes were torn. Exasperated by this treatment, the boy 
took up a stone, and'threw it at the Aga ; who then butchered him on the 
spot: — and all this happened here, under my own eyes-*in the midst of these 
•very sheep." 

*^ Having ended his story, the old man scraped the earth with his stafl^ 
and' looking at me wistfully, exclaimed — ^^Here are his bones !' " — Memoires 
du Col, Voutier^ p, 205. 

Where is the father, with a soul so free from the frailties of human na^ 
ture, as not to have exclaimed with the old shepherd — ^^^ give me vengeance,- 
and let me die !^' 
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A division of the Greek fleet, had again put to sea, and 
directing its course towards Patrass, fell in with a division of 
the Turkish fleet, consisting chiefly of Barbary vessels. An 
encounter followed ; the result of which, was the complete 
disorder of the Turks, by the superior manoeuvring of the 
Greeks ; and their fleet fell back, and took refuge in a port 
of Zante, one of the Ionian Islands. A few Greek vessels 
then steered north, with the intention of attacking a Turk- 
ish corvette, and four brigs, which had taken refuge at 
Mourto ; but what was their astonishment, at being ac- 
costed, at the entrance of the channel of Corfu, by an En- 
glish brig of war, and forbidden to pass the channel. It 
was vainly asked, " why do you let the Turks pass there ; 
why shelter them from us?" " Pass not the channel of Cor- 
fu," was the only answer. The Greek Admiral, astonished 
at such strange conduct, sent a vessel (the Terpsichorde) 
to Corfu, with a letter of complaint. On entering the port, 
, she was seized ; her flag forcibly lowered ; the captain or. 
dered to unfit his ship ; the envoy was put under an arrest, 
and kept for some weeks. What was the pretext for 
this strange proceeding? That some Greek sailors 
had formerly landed at Santa Maura, and stolen some 
sheep ! 

It is difficult to suppose, that the British government, with 
a policy so liberal, as it has lately pursued, could have given * 
instructions to the local authorities in the Ionian Islands, 
to pursue such a line of conduct towards the Greeks, But 
the foUoyving account of the affair of the Terpsichorde, 
will serve as a specimen of their policy at that time. 

''The Greek government, in a very unpresuming letter, 
requested the deliverance of this vessel ; the answer of Sir T. 
Maitland was rude and illiberal, as well as inconsistent ; it 
read thus : " ' His Excellency has just received letters,^ fronot 
persons who give to themselves the name of the Government 
of Greece, by a messenger now in this port. His Excellency 
is absolutely ignorant of the existence of a provisionary 
government of Greece, and therefore cannot recognise such 
agent. The necessity only ta maiatainy aa his^^ EiceH^iej 
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has always done, the most strict neutrality, makes htm con- 
sent to answer some passages of those letter?. He will 
not enter into a correspondence with any nominal power, 
which he does not know ; and his determination is this : no 
vessel, calling herself Greek, and under a flag not known^ 
and not authorized, can be received in British ports; His 
Excellency is not obliged to enter into a discussion with 
an unknown power, on the propriety of his own measures, 
but he will say, that he considers the tohole channel of 
Corfu^ from Mourtoux to Cassapo, as the port of Corfu !' 

^^ The government of the Ionian Islands,, cannot but de- 
plore the foolish presumption of one of the two belligerents, 
which has occasioned the present deplorable state of 
things." 

This letter speaks for itself. It first absolutely 46nies 
the existence of Greek power : then talks about neutrality 
between the belligerents. Neutrality ! why admit Turkish 
vessels ? But the last cutting, and discouraging sentence, 
was meant to produce a pecuUar effect ; to chill the hopes 
of a people, who were eagerly stretching out their arms to 
the governments of Europe, for assistance, by a cold-blood- 
ed, contemptuous condemnation of their struggle, as a 
piece of folly and presumption. 

The President Mavrocordato, having returned from Hy- 
dra, after effecting the departure of the fleot ; inmiediately 
began to give life and spirit to the operations of the newly 
organized government. And here it may be well to re- 
mark, that when we contemplate the interesting spectacle, 
of a government,formed by Greeks; we should not ascribe its 
faults to want of talent, or to inexperience alone ; but rather 
wonder, when we consider the immense difficulties under 
which it laboured, that any thing was effected. When it 
is said, it had no money, every thing is said ; bow could it 
overcome the prejudices of the wild chiefi, who knew not, 
and would not know discipline; how support a national 
fleet, or a standing army^ or a civil police ? 

The very resourses of the country could not be com- 
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nianded, and except contributions by the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, no revenue was paid; or at least, but a very 
small portion. 

Determined however to make a commencement, the 
President ordered the raising of a corps of six hundred men, 
who were regularly organized and drilled, upon the plan 
of European tactics. They were commanded by Baleste, 
a French officer ; and officered by the Philhellenes, who 
had already began to flock to Greece. As there were not 
posts enough for all of them, these generous and enthusias- 
tic young men, principally German and French officers, 
were formed into a body, called the Philhellenic corps.* 

A detachment of irregular soldiers went under Nikitas 
to the passes near Thermopylae, to watch the army of Turks 
which was gathering at Zituni. Demetrius Ipselanti ac- 
companied this expedition, but without any actual com- 
mand. 

Colocotroni, with about 2000 soldiers, was ordered to 
continue the blockade of Patrass. The siege of Athens, 
and of Napoli di Romania, was pressed, and the castles of 
Modon and Koron, in the S. W. part of the Peloponessus, 
were kept in blockade by the peasantry. 

Government then proceeded to the enactment of seve- 
ral salutary measures; the prohibition of all traffic in slaves ; 
an address to the Christian Powers of Europe ;t a declara- 
tion of blockade, &c. 

* Colonel — ^Alexander Mavrocordato ; Chief of Battalion — General Nor- 
mann, of Wurtemburg ; Adjutant — Maxime Rabaud, Frenchman. 

t DECLARATION TO THE CHRISTIAN POWERS. 
The great struggle in which the Greek nation is engaged, has occupied 
Europe, as it will the pens of historians. From the first moment, all hearts, 
imbued with honour and sensibility, applauded these words — ^'' Greece is 
fighting for liberty." A prey to the most humiliating and severe oppres- 
sion, she excited the pity o^ the whole civilized world. Humanity loudly 
claimed the deliverance of her benefactress. Justice, prostrate before the 
throne of the Most High, accused those who profaned the mystenes of 
Christ, plundered all property, and caused the tears of the widow and the 
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Meantime a storm was gathering in Albania. The Turk** 
ish hordes who had conquered Ali Pashaw, had reduced the 
Suliotes to the last extremity ; and were only waiting to 
get possession of Suli, when they would pour down through 

orphan to flow. Whence comes it, that European policy, far from aiding 
such virtuous efforts, suffers itself to be deceived as to their tendency ? 
Whence comes it, that an unprecedented malevolence endeavoured to ca- 
lumniate the views of an oppressed nation, and to darken the brilliancy of 
actions which needed not excuse I Had not the insurrection at once its 
reason and justification in previous oppression ? Was not armed despair 
the only protector capable of redressing our wrongs ? Whatever may have 
been the occasion on which the revolution burst forth ; whatever may have 
been the circumstances of its origin, it is proved to have been founded on 
the universal discontent, whose consequences were sooner or later to include 
all Greece in one conftigration. The Greeks were serving foreign mas- 
ters, inexorable tyrants, insatiable tigers ! No compact bound them to the 
foreign power, whieh, in the madness of its pride, claimed them by mere 
brute force for ever. The time was come, not to overthrow a national and 
respected sovereignty, for some chimera of perfectability ;'but to break a 
sceptre of iron, to repel force by force, and to substitute immutable rights, 
in place of atrocious abuses. Besides, what disasters could be feared, 
greater or more monstrous than those which were afflicting Candia, Epirus, 
and the Morea ? An execrable administration was sucking the last drop 
of blood from the veins of the political body. The complaints of the op- 
pressed expired before they reached the SubUme Porte, as Destiny^ that 
merciless goddess, used to see the incense of mortals melt away before her 
temple of iron. Already a conversion to Mahometanism appeared the sole 
safeguard to the wretched population ; and what would have become of 
the sacred claims which the Gospel has acquired to the pious gratitude of 
the Greeks f Would Europe have wished to see the consummation of this 
gigantic act of apostacy f Would she, though proud of a Christian Holy 
Alliance, have sanctioned afresh, the triumph of the Arabian code over 
Christianity, of barbarism over civilization ? 

We did right in taking up arms, if it was only to fall with honour ; and 
when the first step was trodden, it was necessary to adva^ice. The revolu- 
tion, popular in its motives, became still more~so in its progress. The 
frightful acts of vengeance exercised on so many distinguished persons, on 
so many illustrious families, pointed out the abyss into which the entire na- 
tion would fall, if it had the baseness to yield. What security could it oh- 
tain, against the violators of all law ? It is thus that the Greeks havo 
chosen the desperate alternative of perishing or of being delivered. 
And they would in fact have perished, if Providence had not hitherto vouch- 
safed the miracle of our successes. For the last thirteen months, God has 
aided the work of the righteous. They see the all-powerful hand, which 
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Arcanania to Missilonghi, be transported across the gulf of 
Corinth to the Morea^ and unite at Tripolitza with the army 
from Eastern Greece, that was to come by the way of the 
isthmus of Corinth. To prevent this, it was essential to 
enable the Suliotes to continue their gallant resistance, 
government was fully sensible of it ; and was further in- 
duced to take immediate and active steps to effect it, by the 
prayers and arguments of the gallant Marco Botzaris, who 
had left Suli, passed the lines of the besieging armies, and 
accompanied by a few attendants, traversed on foot the 
whole of the wild country, till he reached Corinth, His 
object was to get arms and men, and fall upon the rear 
of the Turks, while his countrymen should sally out ; and 
he hoped to rout them, and relieve SuU. His fiery zeal 

created this harmonious system of worlds, laid heavily on both nations and 
kings, repairing the ravages of time, and distributing the compensations of 
ages. Greece, abandoned by the rest of the earth, with the volume of her 
past splendour, and her woes, ai!^ her rights, in her hand — Greece will still 
pursue her arduous career. Her cities sacked, her villages burnt, her popu- 
lation decimated, her fields ravaged, bear witness to her proud determina- 
tion. Crushed by numbers, she will yet wash out her defeats in her blood. 
What wiU be the feeUngs of Europe towards her ? Assembled Greece has 
solemnly proclaimed her independence, and has given herself a government, 
surrounded by national emblems, having for its first object the welfare of 
Greece, and not the interest of a party. This legitimate organ of the na<« 
tion has thought it due equally to itself and to the people, to lay the pre- 
ceding statement before the Christian powers. Honour and hope will guide 
Grecian constancy through the gloom of futurity. The Greeks aim at 
peace combined with independence, and at the political firuits of civilization. 
They protest beforehand against any violation of their rights, so lately 
purchased by the most heroic sacrifices. In a word, humanity, religion, 
interest, all plead in their favour. It is for the powers of Christendom to 
decide on this occasion, what legacy they propose bequeathing to history 
and to posterity. 

Given at Corinth, the 15th April, 1822. 

The members of the Central Government of Greece. 

A. MAVROCORDATO, President. 

ATHANASIUS XANACARI, Vice President. 

ANAGNOSTI PAPPAIANOPOLO, 

JOANIS ORLANDO, 

JOANIS LOGOTHETI. 

TH. NEGRI, the Secretary of State. 
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gave a spirit to the proceedings of government ; while his 
great sagacity helped the better to mature a plan» which 
was admirably calculated to effect the object It was re^ 
solved that the President in person should lead an expedi- 
tion toward the defiles of Maknqoros,* that a detachment 
under Kuriekuli Mavromichalis, should be transported by 
sea to Fanari, and advance upon Suli from the west ; while 
HarceBotzaris,with another band^ should penetrate through 
the mountains, and advance from the east. 



CHAPTER U. 

The President Mavracordaio prepares to invade Epirus-^-^ 
Pushes on toKomboti — Desperate situation of Suli — Marco 
Botzaris flies to relieve it — Is forced back^^Greeks are 
defeated at Pet€^^Mavrocordato retreats — Evacuates Ar- 
canania — Kuriehdi Mavromichalis killed at Fanart— - 
Mainotes retreat — Situation and defence of the Suliotes'^ 
Are reduced to extremities — Mavrocofdato falls back upon 
MissUonghu 

9 

Having embarked the regular troops, and the PhilheUenes 
in some of the small vessels which had escaped the confla* 
gration at Galaxhidi, Mavroeordato, accompanied by Bot- 
zaris, and several hundred Peloponessians and Iskaders, set 

* Thb asramptian of tiie militazy dianetar wm Um vook vpoa which 
tlie fiHtimeB of Ma^oeordato were wrecked. Nature bad notqualified him 
for it. Bendes, his absenting himself firom the gOTenunent, was not only 
injurioDs to the general cause, but prejudicial to his own piiyato interest* 
Cunning as he is, perhaps he did not then know, l^at mai^ among the 
Isadiag men, woidd notheftitate to throw ereiyobstaclo in tho way of his 
fluoeess; aay, ptfrii their eofiimoa conattyt for their own pitnite or party 
interests. 

8 
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6ff by land for Patrass, where he expected to be joined by 
Golocotroni, with 2000 men, and to have others sent after, 
him by Government ; so that his force might amomit to 5000 
men. On arriving at Patrass, he found Colocotroni disin- 
clined to accompany him, and could not perstmde him to do 
it. As for forcing him, it was out of the question ; his influ- 
ence was great in the M orea, and Mavrocordato dared not 
break with him. However, to save appearances, Coloco- 
troni agreed to send his son Panos vdth 300 soldiers. With 
these, and 500 Mainotes, Mavrocordato embarked, and 
crossing the gulf of Corinth, landed at Missilonghi. 

Here he remained ten days, as well to get recruits, and 
provide for his suj^lies, as to allay the jealousies which al- 
ready manifested themselves among the Chiefs ; he' began 
to see the difficulties of his situation, and the obstacles 
thrown in his way, by his political opponents. But he had 
decided, and was forced to go on ; and a pressing message 
which he received from the Suliotes, informing him of their 
distressmg situation, urged him to depart. Accordingly, 
having dispatched the 500 Mainotes, under Kuriekuli, by 
sea, vrith orders to land at Fanari; near Parga, and advance 
toward Suli ; he himself moved northward through ^tolia, 
Arcanania, and Amphilochia. His hopes of being joined by 
Considerable bands of Armatoli having been disappointed, he 
was obl^d to unite vnth two Chieftains of very doubt- 
ful faith — Gogo Bakalos,and Yemakiotis ; and took post at 
Komboti, just below the pass of Makninoros, with a force 
which did not exceed 3000 men. 

At Komboti they were immediately attacked by the Tur- 
kish cavalry, but repulsed them ; the second and third day 
the skirmishes continued, and the Gr«ieks invariably getting 
the advantage, it was determined to push on, and take pos- 
session of the strong portion of Peta. Another courier had 
arrived from Suli, and represented its situation as desperate ; 
the communication with the sea had^been cut off for some 
time ; not only were the Suliotes vnthout provisions, but 
ammunition began to fail them, and they could not possibly 
hold out much longer. This was too much for Botzaris to 
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bear.; and he resolved to set off with his 300 Suliotes at all 
hazards, and trust to fortune for an opportunity to fall upon 
the besieging army in the night, and disperse it. Accordingly 
he started pn his almost hopeless errand; his men concealing 
themselves by day, and groping their way over the mountains 
by night ; while the main body, under general Norman, ad- 
vanced to Peta, and a small division took up its position at 
Langada. 

But treason was already at work ; Gogo, who was moi^ 
than suspected, kept up a correspondence with the Turkish 
commander, and sent him notice of the departure of Botzarig, 
Instantly a body of one thousand Turks were sent off, to 
join those already out, and attempt to stop Botzaris at Plcb- 
ca. They met him ; and Botzaris, unable to oppose them 
openly, kept up a continual skirmishing during the day-time, 
and pushed on during the night ; his intimate knowledge of 
the country, and his skill in mountain-warfare, enabled him 
to baffle all their attempts to surround him; and he harassed 
them dreadfully for several days. Hearing of his unequal 
contest, the corps of Europeans, about 90 in number, struck 
with admiration of his skill and boldness, demanded permis* 
sion to go, and attempt to assist him : this being obtained, 
they marched off with only two days' provisions. They 
wandered about four days without being able to efiect any 
thing, and returned to the camp about two hours after the 
arrival of Botzaris, who, having been baffled in his attempts 
to reach Suli, after many hair-breadth escapes, being of- 
ten almost entirely surrounded, had forced his way badk 
to the camp again. 

It was now ascertained that the Turks were preparing to 
attack them at Peta, with a force of about eight thousand 
men ; oad though that of the Greeks did not amount to 
three thousand, still it was determined to await them. The 
village of Peta is situated on sloping ground, at the foot of 
a mountain, and has a high ridge of land on each side of it. 
It was resolved in a council of war, that the regular troops 
should occupy a line in front of the village, and below it. 
The remainder, and larger proportion of the forces, were 
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fintned in a line beUnd and above the village, with the two 
wings extending forward like the horns of a crescent, and 
0cciq[>7ing the two ridges which formed the flanks of the 
foi^DOBt line. The right of this rear line was commanded 
by Gogo, and the left by Botzaris ; and it was agreed, that 
if the fitmt line, composed of the new regular troops with 
thefFhilhellenes on their right, should be driven from their 
posts, they should fall back and rally in the village, un- 
der the fire of the second line, or the irregulars. This ar- 
rangement, made in the Council, was strongly opposed by 
Botsaris, who uiged with great reason, that as the principal 
reliance was to be placed upon the few regular troops, they 
should be placed in a position to support the others, and be a 
point for them to retreat upon, if driven by the first assault : 
" but," said he, " if your regulars, who are considered your 
best, fall back upon the irregulars, depend upon it, a general 
flightwill follow." His objections, however, were ovemJed by 
the European officers, who of course must know better than 
a young mpuntain Chieftain ; and the forces, drawn up in the 
manner described, passed the night of the 15th under arms. 
An hour before dawn, the neigh of horses, and the confused 
noise of voices, announced that the Turks were near; day- 
light shewed them rapidly advancing, about 8000 in number. 
600 horse advanced toward Comboti, to cut off the re- 
treat toward Langada; the rest came on in form of a large 
crescent, so as to outflank the Greeks. 

The attack was begun by 4000 Albanians, who with their 
banners flying, and uttering wild shouts, rushed on to within 
musket-shot of the Greek regulars, and fired ; this, to their 
astonishment, was not answered. Their standard-bearers 
then advancing nearer, planted their colours, and the whole 
body rushed up to them ; but the Greeks at this moment 
firing with efiect, swept down many of them, and drove 
the rest back. Animated afresh by their officers, the Turks 
rushed on again with their wild shouts of Allah ! Allah ! but 
were again firmly met, and repulsed ; the musketry of the 
regulars doing severe execntion, and twa field-pieces, on 
the rig^t, sweeping the whole plain, This continued for 
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two hours ; the regulars, and the loiiians, with the corps of 
European Philhellenes, firmly resisted every shock ; when 
it began to be perceived that the Turks were assembling m 
force, and preparing to attack the position which covered 
their right. In a few minutes Gogo, who commanded the 
height there, after giving one discharge, fell back ; and the 
height was immediately covered with Turks, who swept 
down upon the plain, and fell upon the rear of the lonians, 
who were driven in upon the regulars. The flight of Gogo 
involved that of Vamakiotti, and Botzaris with his three 
hundred was completely surrounded; but he extricated 
himself, and forced his way to the mountains with but little 
loss. The regulars retreated in some order back towards 
Feta, but they could not make a stand there, and were 
obliged to fall still farther back, leaving their sick and 
wounded. In quitting Peta their flank sufiered considerably* 

But the fate of the corps of European Philhellenes 
was terrible. ^' A mass of Turks came rushing from the 
" village in their rear, bearing the bloody spoils of the sol- 
'' diers of Tarella, and the heads of the sick sUid wounded 
" whom they had surprised in Peta. Surrounded, and de- 
'^ spairing of life, the Philhellenes thought only of selling it 
** dearly. They made toward Komboti, but found it occu- 
^ pied by the enemy's cavalry ; the position they had abandon- 
" ed was covered with thousands of the infidels, whose fire 
^ galled them ; and the instant an European fell, an hundred 
" rushed forth to dispute for his head. An Ethiopian threw 
" himself before Col. Dania, seized his horse's bridle with 
^ one hand, and kneeling upon one knee, parried with his 
^ sabre, and the animal's head, the blows which the Colonel 
^< aimed at him ; the frightened horse reared, and twenty 
*' Turks rushing forward, seized the Colonel, and severed 
^ his head from his body before the eyes of his companions. 

" Merziewski, followed by eleven Polanders, attempted 
^' to cut a passage through the village ; they entered, and 
" there found their deaths. Many Philhellenes separated 
<' from their comrades, and surrounded by assailants, fougbti, 
^' and bravely fell. One of them, Captain Mignac, wounded 
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^ in Ihd leg, tupported lumself against m oGve tree : the 
^j^ilendorof his nnifcHin made it supposed that he was the 
^ Commander of the Strangers, and the Turks attempted to 
^ take \asak alive. They succeeded, but it was only when 
^ he had just broken his sword upon the fourteenth enemy; 
^ who lay dea^ at his feet ; and he attempted to cut Ins 
^ own throat with the remnant of jiis sabre. 

^The Turks could not use their fire arms without wound^ 
'^ing (me another ; the sabre, the bayonet, and the dagger, 
** were the only weapons. In this terrible allray Europeans 
^ were seen, in falling, to clii^ to an enemy, and tear his 
^ fiboe with their teeth in dying. Chauvassaigne killed a 
« IVifkish standard-bearer, dnd took his flag ; lost it agaiiH— 
*^ retook it— ^and was cut in pieces, rather than leave it. Ar- 
*' riyed at the foot of a hill, the ledger part of them were 
^ forced to halt, from the nature of the ground, and the in- 
^ creasing number of the enemy. Exhausted by wounds, 
*^ by fiitigue, andiheir exertions, they now sunk down around 
'' their alandard upon a heap of carcasses. Lt. Teichman 
^ bore the glorious banner : he did not see it taken, for he 
<^ wa» hacked in pieces eve the charge committed to his va- 
^ (pur W9S wrested from his grasp. 

^ Few only were made prisoners, but these were made 
^'ioenvy the lot of those who fell. Stripped and maimed,. 
^ they were forced to carry to Arta, the heads of their slain 
^^ companions. The heat was insupportable, and they arrived, 
l*^ bending under their load, and covered with the blood 
" which dripped frcMn their horrible burdens, and mixed it- 
^ self with that from their own wounds. Received by a fu- 
" riMs populace whom a success so dear-bought had mad- 
^ dened, these miserable victkns found rest, only after having 
^ suffered all the excesses of cruelty, and endured all kinds 
** of outrage.*** 

iUi the <^cers of this corps perished, and about 60 out of 

^ •^MtaoirM fur la Grdoe.'^— Mods. Rabaad hai writtM a Book ondw 
tliit titto, well worthy the perasal of s&y one ; onliJcA most of bif eountrj- 
•aeiit he oonfioei himself to whtt he ma eod ftncw, aod doei not write to- 
maaoe and eallit hiatorf • 
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its 90 members. TttreBa, the commander of the regulars, was 
killed in a generous attempt to save Dania, conunander of 
tiie Philhellenes. General Norman was wounded, but 
escaped. In fact, widi the exceptbn of the Philhellenes 
and the Iqnians, no very extensive loss was suffered. The 
Greeks united at Langada, where Mavrocordato was at 
the time of the bottle. His grief at meeting them (for he 
started off to bring up his few men on hearing the firisig 
commence) may be easily imagined.* 

A speedy retreat now became necessary ; but with a 
strange degree of hardihood or ignorance, the Gredcs re- 
mained twenty-four hours in their position, that the str^* 
glers might come in. Had not their enemy been the most 
stupid in the worid, they would have found the passes be* 
tow them occupied, and not a Greek could have escaped 

irom Epirus. Falling back upon Catonni andVracfaori, 

• 

* This aetioD, howeT«r, prorwl oompletely th« mistake of thoM who 
aaaarted Uiat the Greeki oould never be broaght to stand in re|:alar order 
And receive the fire of an ^emy. Though they bad been trained bat a 
short time, the regular troops behaved exceedioglj^well, considering it was 
their delnU* They were observed to show some emotion when their oflieers 
commanded them to refrain from retnrniag the first fire of the Turks, bnt 
soon recovered themselves, and behaved well, until they were surroanded. 
And here it may be weU to remark, that want of means to establish a 
regular commissariat was not the only difficulty to be overcome in an at- 
tempt to discipline the Greeks. Their best soldiers, the ArmatoH and Kief' 
Its of the north, who were trained from their youth to arms, and a lifo of 
wild freedom, and who are always looked to as patterns in war hy the 
Greeks^ despise the occupation of a regular soldier ; and call him a slave. 
I have often heard them express their contempt of those who would con* 
descend to all the rules and minutiae of discipline. The young Greeks, of 
any spirit, regarding as they do these Kleftes who have always by their 
arms guarded their independence, as the finest soldiers in the world, and 
their roving life the most interesting, could seldom be induced to join the 
regular troops : consequently the corps was composed of very young igno- 
rant men; or of those who had no means of buying arms of their own to 
enable, them to act as PaUikaris. For every Pallikari, or irregular soldier 
owns his arms ; and they are the pride of his heart : every dollar he can 
get, ho expends in ornamentiBg and beautifying them ; fhe stock of the 
pistoh^ the handle, and scsabbard of the yataghan, should bemanive lilTer 
washed with gold. To obtaia thete^ soldiers wiU endure Inc mpntbf^ 
And jnn tho waat of a ihirt, and aU the conforti ^life. 
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Mavrocordato made every attempt to raise men enough to 
enable him to defend Arcanania, but without success. He 
soon heard of the fate of the Mainotes, who had landed 
near Parga, and attempted to push oil to Suli ; they were 
met by a body of Turks of four times their number, who 
opposed their progress. The Mainotes allowed themselves 
to be attacked, fought well for two hours, and repulsed the 
attack ; when ' their brave leader Keeriekuli was shot 
through the head, and they abandoned all hope of advance. 
They made good their retreat, however, to their vessels with 
trifling loss. Thus all hope of relieving the Suliotes being 
blasted, Mavrocordato retreated to Anatolico and Missi- 
longhi. 

Let us now look at the situation of the Suliotes, left without . 
hope of succour, and surrounded with immense numbers of as- 
sailants. Those brave mountaineers had done inconceivable 
mischief to the Sultan's army, commanded by Kourchid Pa* 
shaw, who was blockading the rebel Ali Pashaw, in his fortress 
at Yanina. The Suliotes were continually cutting offdetach- 
ments of his army, and interrupting his communications, so 
that he was obliged to send a very considerable division of 
his army against them. Blockaded in their mountains by 
an overwhelming force, the Suliotes saw that if Kourchid 
should beat Ali Pashaw, he would then be at Uberty to turn 
his whole army of thirty thousand men against them. 

They, therefore, took every possible precaution, in fortify- 
ing the passes to their strong hold ; but their greatest fear 
was that famine would make them yield to a long blockade. 
They therefore sent deputies to Malta, and other parts, soli- 
citing provisions and ammunition. 

The destruction of the power of Ali Pashaw, did, as the 
Suliotes had foreseen, enable Kourchid to bring his whole 
force against them, and they were now closely blocked up 
in their mountain fastnesses. Their warriors did not 
amount in all to two thousand ; but they defended vnih obr 
stinacy all the approaches to their mountain for some time. 
They destroyed great numbers of Turks, in the different at- 
tacks which they repulsed, but were gradually losing their 
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own men. Unable, therefore, to defend a lai^ extent of 
country, they retreated towards ^apha, their principal 
strong hold, where they had a good fortress. Here they 
again made a stand ; and for several weeks defended the 
country immediately around ; obstinately rejecting all terms 
of arrangement with the Turks. 

But the number of their enemies increased every day ; 
the whole force of the Western part of the Turkish empire, 
was arrested by this little band of mountaineers ; for there 
was nothing now to prevent Kourchid Pashaw from march- 
ing down through Arcanania & Locris, and crossing the 
Corinthian Grulf into the Peloponessus, but the fear of 
leaving the Suliotes unconqnered in his rear. - He bent his 
whole attention therefore to subduing them ; and soon by 
heedless sacrifices of his men, he narrowed the circle in 
which the Suliotes were shut up ; till at last only Kiapha 
was left, and a circle of about ten miles around it. A mi« 
nute detail of the skirmishes, the numerous attacks, and 
the obstinate defences, which every day occurred, would 
be carrying us to too great length ; suffice it to say, that the 
courage, the perseverance, and sufferings of the Suliotes 
have not been exaggerated by the numerous admirers and 
recorders of their gallant defence. The courage and devo- 
tion of their women has been dwelt upon ; and candour 
forces the confession, that in passive courage, and in patient 
endurance, they excelled the men. Every day they were 
seen, during the defences of the passes, bringing powder or 
water to ttieir husbands and brothers, who were fighting be- 
hind their breastworks. Many of them were killed in the 
performance of these duties. What wonder then, that the 
Suliotes fought with such desperate determination, when 
they had such women to encourage them. 

The Suliotes felt perfectly certain that in any event they 
could find a safe retreat in their castle of Kiapha, where they 
would be secure from all active assaults, which they knew 
they could repulse ; but they feared the effects of famine, 
and resolved to send a deputation to their brethren in the 
Peloponessus for succour. The only difficulty was for any 
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one to pass the circle which the Turkish army had drawn 
around Kiapha ; and the object of which was to prevent the 
ingress or egress of any thing. But Marco Botzaris, who 
had distinguished himself, even among the brave Suliotes, 
for extraordinary courage and resolution, undertook the mis- 
sion ; and, accompanied by Lambro Veicos and W. Zervish, 
with a few followers, he succeeded in passing the Turks. 
We have seen the result of his mission, and that he w^ 
now advancing with Mavrocordato to the relief of his 
countrymen. 

But, notwithstandingall their heroism, the SuUotes, worn 
out by the daily recurrence of attacks, (in which a few men 
only could be placed to defend each position, and were con- 
sequently obliged to fight all day) were obliged to shut 
themselves up in the Castle of Kiapha, virith all their fami- 
lies, cattle, and goods, and leave the surrounding country 
to the enemy. 

They were immediately followed up by the Turkish ar- 
my which took positions around them, and prepared for an 
active siege. 

The Suliotes, on their part, contented themselves with bare- 
ly acting on the defensive, and repulsing every assault widi 
vigour. They suffered little from the enemy's artillery, for 
the Turks could not drag heavy ordnance over the rough 
mountains which surround Kiapha in every direction, and 
which constitute the safety of 8uli. But they waited with 
the- greatest anxiety for the result of their mission to the Pe- 
loponessus. They had now been many months blockaded, 
and provisions were growing scarce. 

Soon they got news from their beloved Chief, Marco Bot- 
zaris, who as we have seen, had left Mavrocordato be- 
hind, was pushing through the mountainous district to the 
east, and had arrived within a few hours of the rear of the 
Turkish army. This news raised the spirits of the Sulio- 
tes to a pitch of extravagant exultation, which prompted 
them to an immediate sally. They then made preparations 
for acting m concert with Botzaris, who had directed them 
to sally from the fortress at the same time when he should 
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fall upon the rear of their besiegers, of which he would 
give them a signal by fires upon the mountains. Impatient* 
ly did the Suliotes wait for this signal ; it was not made — 
day after day passed, and they began to be discouraged ; 
when they got information that Marco Botzaris had been 
met at Plaka, and forced to retire. Soon after they heard 
of the fatal results of the battle of Peta, and that the 
main Turkish army, having left force enou^ to blockade 
them, had pushed south and gone as far as Missilonghi. • 

They were thus left alone, in the northern part of Greece, 
without any hope but from their own courage. To support 
this, however, food was necessary, their provisions were al- 
most exhausted, and they had no prospect of a supply. But 
they reduced the allowance of each soldier and person in the 
place, to the smallest quantity that would support life ; and 
thus prepared for the' longest possible resistance. Mean- 
time they began to communicate to the Turks their willing- 
ness to listen to terms, but demanded a large sum of mo- 
ney to induce them to give up their fortress, and go to the 
Peloponessus ; for they assured the Pashaw, that their Cas- 
tle was well provisioned for many years. 

Meanwhile Mavrocordato, after his defeat at Peta, had 
fallen back as far as Missilonghi, which he was now defend- 
ing, assisted by Marco Botzaris. Let us leave, therefore, 
the northern parts of Greece to these able defenders, and 
turn our attention to the other parts. 

We have seen the Government established at Corinth ; 
but the principal scene of action was before Napoli di Ro- 
mania, which the Greeks were besieging. 
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CHAPHBRtlL 

Scio — T%e peaceable character ^ it 9 Inhabitant s-^Forced into 
revolt by the Samiotes — Blockade the Governor of the Is* 
Iqnd and all the Turks in the Citadel — C(y)iian Pasham 
appears — Greeks defeated — Massacres^^Capitan Pasham 
leaves Scio — Attacked by the Greek Fleet — Attacked and 
barrU by Canaris — Siege of Athens — The Acropolis surren^ 
ders to the Greeks — Massacre of Turkish Prisoners* 

Thb flourishing st^e of the beautiful and populous islajid 
of Scio or Chitts, has already been alluded to ; we have seen 
also that its peaceful inhabitants, accustomed only to com- 
merce and agriculture, and entirely ignorant of the use of 
arms ; unfitted both by their hatnts, and by the situation of 
their island from partaking with advantage in the general 
revolt ; refused the invitati(Mi to join their countrymen, and 
remained tranquil under the Turks. A fleet of Spaziote 
vessels had appeared off their harbour ; but upon the rem<m- 
strances and representations <^ the Primates, it had with- 
drawn, and no insurrectionary movements were made in the 
island. 

But the bare possibility of such an event was too good a 
pretext for the Pashaw to let pass, without being improved 
to the utmost, in augmenting his exactions from the people. 
Forty-five persons, selected fix>m among the richest and 
most respectable families, were seized, and carried into the 
Citadel as hostages ; extraordinary contributions were ex- 
acted from the merchants ; the produce of the peasantry 
was taken from them in more than a usual proportion ; and 
every possible imposition practised upon them ; arms they 
had never been allowed to wear, or possess ; but diligent 
search was made for them by the Turkish soldiers of the 
garrison. Fresh troops w^re called in to reinforce the gar- 
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rison : and, besade&f the daily abuses committed by that un-. 
disciplined band, many of the inhabitants were murdered. 
All these abuses, practised upon a community who had enjoy- 
ed greater privileges under the Turks than any of their coub« 
trymen, did not provoke them to any opposition ; and Scio 
was pjsrfectly tranquil until the 17th March, when a body 
of Samiotes, about 600 in number, directed by two worthy 
less Chiefs, Yurmia and Logotheti, landed upon the S. E. 
extremity of the island, and called on the peasantry to arnit 
and join them in the work of deUvering their island from the 
Turks. 

They were but very poorly seconded, the inhabitants, in 
general, showing no disposition to revolt ; a few of them, 
however, relying on the boasted power of the Samiotes iq 
Bupply them with arms, and every necessary for war, were 
induced to join the invaders. 

The news of this affair soon reached the Pashaw of the 
island, who immediately seized upon fifty more of the prin- 
cipal men, as hostages for the good conduct of the rest ; he 
also sent out a small body of cavalry to destroy the invaders. 
At the same time the Primates and principal men of the is* 
land, hastened to assure the Turks that no danger was to be 
apprehended ; that neither they themselves, nor their fellew- 
islanders would join in the projected insurrection, and ut- 
terly disclaimed any communication vnth, or knowledge of 
the plans of the Samiotes. They took also every possible 
precaution to prevent the peasantry from rising and joining 
the invaders. 

But the Samiotes defeated the body of troops which the 
Pashaw had sent against them, and marching towards the 
principal towii, they were joined by numbers of the peasan- 
try, armed vnth sickles, knives, or dubs ; and, all united, fore* 
ed the Turks to fly from every part of the island toward 
the Citadel, where they shut themselves up vidth the 
Pashaw* 

The prudent part of the Sciotes now saw that their safe-' 
ty^ was jeqiardized, that enough had been done to draw 
down the vengeance of Turkey, and that their only chance 

9 
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of escape finom it, was in proniotiiig, by aH possible means, 
the cause of the insurgents : and endeavouni^ to get the 
Castle into their own power, before any assistance could ar* 
me to the Turks from Constantinople. ' 

llie Castle was therefore blockaded ; the inhabitants of 
the island were called upon to rise, and aim themselves ; 
and a Deputation was sent to the central Government in the 
Peloponessus, demanding arms and ammunition. A Com- 
nissdon was immediately appointed, consisting of six per- 
sons,* for the temporary direction of affairs. It was found,, 
however, on examination, that there were very few arms 
m the island, and there were no means of providing 
Ihem for the inhabitants ; for the Samiotes themselves had 
come poorly supplied, and they had brought only two light 
field-pieces. Still, something it was necessary to do ; and 
the Commission exerted itself to blockade the Turks in the 
Citadel so closely, that a speedy surrender was to be hoped, 
as they had no pnwisions. But farther difficulties arose, 
fix>m the folly and presumption of the two leaders of the Sa- 
miotes : Bumia was a native of Scio, who had spent many 
years in France, and borne a commission in her army ; he 
arrogated to himself the right of assuming the supreme con- 
trol of every thing t while Logotheti, a Samiote, treated the 
Greek inhabitants of Scio as he would foreigners, whose 
country he had conquered, and levied heavy contribution!^ 
on the peasantry.' . 

The blockade of the Citadel, however, was converted in- 
to a siege, (such as they could carry on,) and the Primates 
began to hope that the sqpeedy arrival of their Deputies 
irom the Peloponessus, with artillery fmd ammunition, and 
the approadi of the Greek fleet, would put them out of 
danger. Suddenly on the 11th April, a fleet was seen 
steering toward tl^ port ; soon from the size of the vessels 
it was known to be the Tuikifih, and the Greeks were in 
terror. The force of the Capitan Pashaw consisted of se* 

* Hjfhion thtj wtr« oallcd : Kotzi Voaros, Ponteli Zeirondakiy NikoU 
FrankQpolof , Frankoali Polliki, Polyohroni DiamuitaTi, and Staphanot 
Tannoatso. The two Deputies seat to PeloponessiUi were George Gla- 
rtkis and* 
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ven ships of the line, and twenty-five fi*igates and corvettes. 
With these he approached the town, and immediately open* 
ed his broadsides upon it i and the Turks from the Citadel, 
sallying at the same moment, drove off the Greeks who 
were besieging it. They retired about ten miles into the in* 
tenor of the island, aiid were followed by most of the in* 
habitants of the town ; about five thousand only remaining^ 
choosing to trust to the mercy of the Turks. 

Thus master of the town, and of several thousands of 
the inhabitants, the Capitan Pashaw commenced his mea* 
sures, to put in execution the bloody scheme planned in the 
Divan at Constantinople ; he landed about six thousand men 
fitnn the fleet, and employed three days in bringing over a 
swarm of Tuiks from the coast of Asia Minor. While he 
was thus collecting his myrmidons, and setting them in ar* 
ray, the Capitan Pashaw neglected no means to lull the in* 
hiJ^itants into a fatal security, by solemn promises of for* 
givepess of their faults, and mercy and protection, if they 
would return each one to his home and resume his occupa* 
tion. Many did so, relying on the faith of the Consuls of 
England and France, who came clad in their respective 
uniforms^ and urged the Sciotes to throw themselves on the 
clemency of the Capitan Pashaw. Convinced by this, ma* 
ny returned to the town ; and about a thousand of the pear 
santry, openly separating from the insuigents, retired to the 
Monastery of St. Minas. 

The fourth day the preparations of the Capitan Pashaw 
being completed, he ordered the Greeks wllo were m the 
Monastery to be brought out, and butchered one by one. 
This was the signal for the commencement of that tragedy 
to which modem history affords no parallel ; the Turkish 
troops gathered round the town, rushed in among the de- 
fenceless inhabitants, and began to butcher all they found. 
For hours every street resounded with the yells of the assail* 
ants, the shrieks of the women and children, and the groans 
of the wounded and dying ; the shops were pillaged ; the 
houses burst open and ransacked ; the churches profaned 
and demolished. Aod a few hours were sufficieiit (of all 
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this ; a few hours of n4>iiie and murder had changed the 
beautiful town to a scene of utter devastation ; to a slau^* 
ter-housCy still steaming with- the blood of thousands of all 
ages, and of both sexes, whose mutilated and headless- 
bodies, lay in every direction about the streets : but there 
was no human voice heard there ; the whirlwind of de- 
struction had swept over it, and left it desolate : the Turk- 
ish hordes had gone out from it, and scattered themselves 
over the island, to renew in every village and in every ham- 
let, the woi^ of murder and devastation. 

For three days this went on in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and the Tuiks had only unarmed and unresisting vic- 
tims to immolate. But at the foot of Mount Opus, and near 
the sea-shore, a resistance was made by about two thousand 
Greeks ; they were driven from their position, but not till 
many famihes had embarked in boats and fled. At Thy- 
miana also on the sea-shore, another body defended them- 
selves with fury for ^ome time ; some ships were brought 
round to cannonade them from the sea-side. But one fri- 
gate getting on the rocks, the Greeks attacked her furious- 
ly, contrived to get on board of her before all her crew 
bad left her, and put them to death notwithstanding then* 
cry for quarter. The resistance, however, was short here. 
The Greeks soon scattered ; the Samiotes had all fled ; and 
several thousand Sciotes also put off in boats and small ves- 
sels, and saved themselves at Ipsara. There were now no 
armed men to offer resistance ; the interior of the island 
was filled with the fugitive families from the sea-coast ; and 
there was full scope for the exercise of the fury of the 
Turks, who thought the blood of a Christian an acceptable 
offering to God. They divided themselves, therefore, into 
small bands, and swept over every part of the island, plun- 
dering, burning, and murdering. The Greeks who ran 
away, were shot down, or pursued and stabbed ; those who 
gave themselves up, were violated and murdered ; the des- 
perate man who resisted, shared the same fate as the tijoiid 
wretch who clung to the knees of the barbarians, and 
screamed in vain for mercy. None were spared but the 
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haodsomest of the women and children, ^dio were sent to 
town, and reserved for sale. 

Such was the state of the beautiful Seio for seven days. 
" My God ! (says an eye-witness who escaped) what a 
scene was then presented I On what side soever I cast my 
eyes, nothing but pillage, and conflagration, and murder 
appeared. While some were occupied in plunderihg the 
country-houses of the rich merchants, and otters sefting 
fire to the villages, the air was rent with the mingled 
groans of men, women, and children, who were falling un- 
der the yataghans and daggers of the infidels. The only ex- 
ception made during the massacre, was in the favour of 
the women and boys, who were preserved to be sold as 
slaves. Many of the^ former were running to and fro half 
frantic, with toni garments,, and dishevelled hair ; presEong 
their trembling infants to their breasts, and seeking death 
as a preservation from the greater calamities that awaited 
them." The carnage then ceased for a time ; and diose 
wretches who had been reserved for sale, were driven to 
the town, where more than ten thousand women and 
children were collected. The boys were circumcised, ill 
order to fit them to become Mussulmen, and the whole em* 
barked on hootd the fleet, to be conveyed to Constantino- 
ple. The Capitan Pashaw, in order to renew the fury of 
his soldiery, then took the eighty hostages, the oldest and 
most respectable men of the island, and hung thenl vp at 
the yard-arms of his vessels ; and the signal was instantly 
answered from the shore, by the butchery of seven hun^ 
dred peasants who had been confined in the Citadel. 

An attempt was then made to induce those of the Greeks, 
who in great numbers had fled to the mountains, and the al- 
most inaccessible parts of the island, to come down and give 
themselves into the hands of their masters, who promised 
them mercy : and, strange to say, many of them did do so. 
and were all butchered, except those whose beauty made 
them valuaUe. 

The Captain Pafdiaw then sailed, his vessels laden with the 
beauty and booty of the once lovely Scio, but which was 

9* 
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now a solitaiy waste, covered with the smouldering ruins of 
its villages, and the putrifying carcasses of its inhabitants.* 
And ivhere were now the eighty thousand people whom he 
found there ? Twenty thousand had been butchered ; twenty 
thousand he was, carrying into captivity ; fifteen thousand 
had escaped to the neighbouring islands ; the rest were now 
hiding among the rocks and mountains, Uke the beast who 
areliunted from the plain. Many of them were taken off by 
the vessels sent to them from the neighbouring islands. < But 
several thousand took refuge in the houses of the different 
European Consuls, whose flag they knew would protect them 
from tfa^ Turks. 

And how did these worthy representatives of the illus- 
trious monarchs, who unite in ^Alliance/ yclept * Holy,' for 
the peace and happiness of the world ; how did these Con- 
suls treat the miserable fugitive^, who had cast tbmselves 
upon their mercy, and the faith o^lSieir flags ? Are the stories 
of their courageous defence of tU^e wretches, their genero- 
sity aiid philanthrophy m seniding them off free, to be credit- 
ed ? No ! just the contrary ; they coldly speculated upon theii- 
miseries ; they gave them their liberty, it is true, but it was 
only at the price of the last valuable they might have pre- 
served from the destruction of their houses. The men were 
obliged to pay, or obligate themselves to pay, large sums to 
the Consuls for their protection ; and the women were ob*- 
liged to strip off their jewels, on their rich garments, to sa- 
tisfy these rapacious representatives of Christian tyrants. 

Such a deed alone was wanting to crown the great tra* 
gedy which was acted in the face of this enlightened 
Christian age ; acted by the orders of the Sukan, whose le- 
gality is adknowledged by all the^ings of the earth— by the 

* There is no want of testimony, or good evidence, of the catastrophe of 
Solo. The only difficulty is in ascertaining; the numbers of the sufferers. 
Berides Vne numerous respectable Greeks who escaped from the horrible 
scene, it was risited a few days afterwards by several Europeans of re« 
spectability ; by an English naval officer particularly, whose description is 
most touching. Colonel Voutier, among other striking passages, has the fol- 
lowing words ; — * be told me, that no sight gave him such sensations as that 
of the body of a Woman just deads and whosQ brwU were eagedy preisfd 
by her moaning indfant child.' 
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< old and faithful ally of England ;' by that tyrant, to whom 
even America can cringe, and hmnbly beg to send an An;- 
bassador, to be ranked among the other titled * dogs,'^ who' 
who feed on the crumbs that drop from his table. 

But let us follow the movements of the Capitan Pariiaw, 
for whom an offended God was preparing a just retribution. 
He steered for the coast of Asia Minor, where he landed 
many of his captives, and sent them by land to Constan- 
tinople.f 

Soon the Greek fleet, under Tombazi, appeared off Scio ; 
and afler taking on board several thousands of those who 
had concealed themselves in the mountains, the fleet went 
round to attack with fireships the Capitan Pashaw, who was 
l3dng in the Straits. But having a favourable wind, the 
Turkish vessels got under weigh, and came out to meet 
them. , In the open sea the Greeks could gain no advan- 
tage ; and the fleets were separated by a gale of wind, 
after an unimportant skirmish, which both parties an- 
nounced as a victory. The Capitan Pashaw then returned 

' * When an Ambanador arrives at ConstantinopU, ha is not at once ad- 
mitted to the preaence of the Grand Signior, but the Vizier goes and an- 
nounces, tmit <' there is a dog from suob,— or such an infidel nation, who 
waits without for your sublime pleasure/' *' Take the dog, Vizier, and gire 
him food find lodging," is the reply. ;^ 

t The fate of these captiyes, principally women and children, is known 
to the World ; the open exposal' in the slave-markets of the. beautiful wo- 
men and children of SciOf in the presence of the Ambassadors of all the 
European Courts at Constantinople, could not pass unnoticed s though in 
those different Courts, it was attempted by the Ministers to gloss it oyer. 
The butchery of the Sciote hostages, whose security was at least indirectly 
promised,and ought to haye been looked to by those Ambassadors, was not the 
smallest outrage committed upon those amiable and unfortunate islander;. 
These outrages were in consequence of a Ueense given by the Sultan ; and 
that license was withdrawn principally by the prayers and remonstrances 
of Asma Sultana, sister of Sultan Mahmoud. She was the protectress of 
Scio, its revenue having been appropriated to her support for many years ; 
nnd she was considered as having the right of interference in all matters 
relating to it. She was naturally indignant that her little colony should 
9b ve been so desolated by the Capitan Pashaw, and refused with scorn 
his offered present of sixty beautiful maiden* selected fr^m the captive 
ScioUK 
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to the Straits of Scio, and the Gre^ fleet, after a vain at* 
tempt to attack him to advantage, was obliged to go to at* 
tempt to cover Candia, from an expedition which the Pa« 
shaw of Egypt, Mehemet Ah, was preparing. 

Ttus situation of things being known to Government, and 
that it was impossible to effect any thing by a genend at-* 
tadc, they accepted the offer of the intrepid Kanaris, to ' at- 
tempt burning the enemy's fleet with his fireship. He sail* 
ed for the Straits of Scio, in company with an Hydriote 
vessel. On arrival in the neighbourhood of Scio. He 
fell in with some of the Turkish look-out vessels, but by an 
artful manoeuvre he completely deceived them ^* and made 
Ihem suppose his vessels were merchantmen bound to 
Smyrna. As soon as it was dark, Kanaris stood away bold> 
ly for the mouth of the Straits, within whidi lay the Ca- 
pitan Pashaw's fleet ; when about to enter the gulf, the 
Hydriote Captain hailed him, and begged him not to entert 
since, should the wind remain in the same quarter, they must 
certainly be lost if they failed in their daring plan. Ejuiaris, 
however, persuaded him the wind would change, and ran J>old- 
ly in. Here new difficulties awaited him ; his crew began 
to feel those symptoms of fear which were naturally inspired 
by , their situation : they were getting enclosed by the land on 
both sides ; the wind was aft ; and they were driving down up- 
on the Turkish frigates, and line-of-battle ships, whose situa- 
tion began to be known by the long line of lights which stretch- 
ed across the Gulf, without a possibility of returning. The 
sailors were refractory, and unwilling to go on ; but this 

* He haaled his wind, & stopped his course by not bracing up hia 
yards ; ond, thooigh heading toward Smyrna, was gradually driAing to lee- 
ward. ^ 

<< Seeing sereral Turkish frigates near Green Island, Kanaris braced his 
'* yards, and ran close on to them, yet passed without being known . It b«- 
*< came moonlight when he saw some frigates on Black rock dde : in mid- 
«• channel he saw the fleet lights, fire serenty-fours at anchor, and 
*^ crossed toward the town. He then braced his yards sharp up, but could 
<*not fetch far enough to weather them all; when close, he was hailed 
'^ from the Capitan Pashaw's ship, answered not, but ran him on board on 
l[ the starboard boWt and fired bis yessel which instantly commnnicated.'* 

J^9t99 tf a Bri^h KoMl Ojffk^. 
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was the moment for a spirit like that of Kanaris, to blaze 
forth ; the modest retiring man became the hero, and his 
pmiy figure seemed to grow in height, as he sternly said to 
the mwinurers, ' you came here voluntanly, the ship shall 
go on, and you may go with her or jump overboard.' They 
were silenced, and the vessels rapidly approached the lights^ 
The first they could distinguish were several Turkish fri- 
gates ; but these were too ignoble prey ; Kanaris had come 
to revenge the blood of Scio, and nothing but the blood of 
the leader of the barbarians could atone for it ; the moon 
shone clear, he was in the middle of the Turkish fleet 
which, securely anchored, dreamed not of danger ; and 
he could see on the other side, the huge ship of the Capitan 
Pashaw. Altering then his course, Kanaris bore down for 
him, and was soon within hail. ' Keep away ! Keep 
siway !' cried the Turkish guard ; still the fireship came on» 
— ^when the wild cry of * Brulotta, Brulotta,* apprised Ka- 
naris that he was known. That dreadful cry had aroused' 
the sleeping Turks, and hundreds rushed to the deck in con- 
fusion ; they began to fire ; but still the strange sail rapidly ap- 
proached them : all Kanaris's men were crouched behind the 
bulwarks, and sheltered ; he alone stood up, and strong in 
his terrible resolution, steered his vessel full on the PashaVs 
ship^ regardless of the shot which began to whistle around 
him. In a few minutes his bow struck her side with a terri- 
ble shock, and entangled. Instantly the boat was lowered t 
every Greek sailor jumped into it ; and Kanaris himself, af- 
ter crying out " Kava^ij givai," touched the train, and follow- 
ing his men, they pulled rapidly away. The train commu- 
nicating with the combustibles, they flashed forth in one 
broad blaze, which instantly began to envelope the Turk- 
ish ship, where ensued a scene of horror and confusion, 
among the twelve hundred persons on board, more easily 
imagined than described. Nothing could be done on the 
crowded and choked up decks, to separate the vessels ; or- 
ders could not be heard, nor if heard» obeyed ; and the 
Greeks could only distinguish amid the wild uproar of 
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Toicesr» the agCMUzing shrieks of the timid, who leaped over- 
board in despair. The sails and cordage were all in a 
blaze, and the fire dropping on deck, lit up every thing 
there. The boats were lowered, but instantly staved or 
sunk by the numbers who rushed into them. The Capi- 
tan Pashaw and his officers succeeded in getting into a pin- 
nace ; and by cutting away with their scimetars the hands 
of the swimmers who clung to her, he got a little way 
At>m the ship, when the mainmast falling, struck his boat, and 
crushed him to death with every soul in her. 

The Hydriote fireship had struck a Turidsh 'seventy-four, 
and was fired ; but unfortunately she bounded oflf, and did 
no harm. The two boats, pulling each twenty oars, rowed 
rapidly down the straits, which were illuminated by the 
bright glare from the burning ships; at daylight they 
were oflT Cape Blanco, and at 10 A. M. fell in with two 
Greek vessels which were cruising for them, and got safe- 
ty on board vnt^out having lost a man. 

The successfiil accomplishment of this daring act com* 
pletely established his fame ; congratulations poured in upon 
him, and every Greek was proud of the name of Kanaris, 
except Kanaris himself. He is by turth an Ipsariote, and' 
had hitherto been known only by those immediately about 
him, who loved him for his mildness, and goodness of heart, 
and respected him for his sterling integrity. No one would 
ever divine tfie character of Kanaris from his personal ap- 
pearance ; he is about 34 years of age, of low stature, slen- 
der but well made ; and his mild interesting countenance 
bespeaks rather feminine goodness of heart than what he 
really possesses — a mind that knows no fear. He appears 
insensible to danger ; and his resolutions, which might be ea- 
sily altered by persuasion, are made stubborn by open (^po- 
ntion, and fresh obstacles are to him only inducements for 
fresh exertions. He loves his comitry with the sincere un- 
ostentatious love of a patriot, and he calmly and steadily 
continues to make every insertion for her good, in the con- 
viction that he is doing only his duty. He boasts not the 
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per^HHiance of that, of which the neglect would be a criine, 
aad fseems to look for no other reward than the proud con- 
sdousness of having materially contributed to his country's 
emancipation. 

We have seen, that at the commencement of the reyolt« 
the inhabitants of Athens retired to Salamis, and left the 
Turks in quiet possession of the Acropolis ; that in a few 
months they issued from Salamis, and commenced the 
blockade of the Acropolis. That blockade was continued 
fcH* some time, and the Turks began to feel the effects of 
fiunine ; when the advance of Omer Pashaw, relieved the 
place, and drove the Greeks again to take refuge in Sala- 
mis. Omer, while he remained in Athens, was guilty of the 
greatest enormities to those of the Greeks who were unfor- 
tunate enough to fall into his hands. He ravaged Attica, 
burnt the villages, and destroyed the crops. 

One of his favourite amusements was a Greek hunt, as 
the Turks called it. They would go out in parties of from 
fifty to a hundred, mounted on fleet horses, and scour the 
open country in search of the Greek peasantry, who might 
from necessity or hardihood have ventured down upon the 
plains. After capturing some, they would give the poor 
creatures a certain distance to start ahead, hoping tp es- 
cape ; and then try the speed of their horses in overtaking 
them, the accuracy of their pistols in firing at them as they 
ran, or the keenness of their sabres^ edge in cutting off their 
heads. 

Very many instances, are well authenticated of these par- 
ties after tiring of slau^ter, having brought in part of their 
game alive j that is, shepherds, old men, or women, who 
could not escape ; of their taking them before Omer Brioni, 
and dehberately torturing them to death, fi}r his amusement, 
and that of his followers. Many a poor Greek, refiised the 
inercifiil doom of the bullet or knife, was held down on the 
ground, on his face, and had a sharp pcmted stake applied 
to the lower part of his body, and driven with a nutllet 
through the whole length of it along the spine, till the point 
came out at the back of the necL The stake would then be 
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reared erect, one end planted in the ground, and the mise- 
rable victim left shrieking with torment, and gasping with 
thirst, till death should relieve him of the horrid pangs of 
impalement* The recital and particulars of these horrid 
scenes, would be omitted, were it not that they go in this 
instance to show that they were perpetrated deliberately, 
and by the order of the Turkish chief: and because they 
can be incontrovertibly proved. It is not merely the blind* 
ly fanatic soldier, who sees in a Christian only a dog, who 
is so much to blame as the chiefs, members of their govern- 
ment, who ought to know better ; or if they do not know, 
ought not to be dealt with as equals, or their alliance or even 
friendship sought, by Christian and civilized nations. 

But Omer soon retired from Athens, leaving it well gar- 
risoned. Hardly had he gone, when the Athenians, issuing 
again from Salamis, obliged the Turks to evacuate the lower 
town of Athens, and shut themselves up in the Acropolis ; 
the blockade of which was immediately recommenced. 

This had now been continued several months, and the 
very* remarkable fact of no rain having fallen to fill the cis- 
terns of the Acropolis, reduced the Turks to the greatest 
distress. The Greeks had made an isLssauIt, intended to 

• 

Carry the citadel ; they had failed in this object, but got 
possession of the spring just without the walls, which had 

* Impalement is perhaps the most dreadful punishment to which man 
can he subjected ; for the driving of the stake through the body, does not 
always (as would be supposed) put an instant period to life. If the stake 
(which is as large as the wrist) is carefully directed along the inside of the 
spine, it sometimes escapes the vital organs, and the sufferer may live 
for twenty-four hours, or more. The raising him erect, and planting one 
end of the stake in the ground, seems a refinement of cruelty, practised in 
some particular cases; for generally, after being spitted, the victim is left 
upon the ground to writhe and die. Impalement is a legally audiori^d 
punishment in Turkey. In Candia, several Greek priests, thus spitted alive, 
were do wly roasted by the Turks. This is rarely the case, however. I have 
not seen an instance myself, but can vouch for several, being assured of 
them by more than one £uropfian, men of hvnoiir; besides the general 
te0tlmf ny of the Greeks, 
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heretofore supplied the Turks with water. They also had 
brought a few miserable cannon, and a pair of mortars, 
with which they cannonaded and bombarded the fortress ; 
but this had but little ieifect upon the garrison, who were 
suffering however from thirst During the siege, proof was 
given of that affection which Mussulmen have for animals ; 
and which seems more remarkable when contrasted with 
their cruelties to men. They were seen to lower down their 
mules, jackasses, dogs, and cats, from the precipitous sides 
of the Acropolis, 'and let them fall into the hands of their 
enemies, rather than kill them, or let them die of thu'st in 
the citadel. Nay, several mules overe preserved alive to 
the very end of the siege, by their masters, who had proba- 
bly some secret supply of water, while many of tlicir fellow 
men had perished from thirst. 

The Greeks continued to press the siege,* in their rude 
way, with their rude materials, notwithstanding they made 
so little impression. But it was necessary to do something, 
and the whims of several fii,nfaronading European officers, 
who were continually talking about approaches and contre- 
vallations, and blinds, and gabions, must be complied with : 
so the siege, as it was called, went on. 

* The ever accurate, and often amusing Waddington, relates some of the 
scenes which took place at this siege, in a manner that gives a better idea 
of Greek warfare, than the most pompous and elaborate memorials of. 
others. Speaking of an assault, he says : *^ it was preceded, as in the days 
of Nicias and others, by a short harangue ; so short, indeed, and so un- 
graced with Atticism, that we. should be apt to mistake it for the address of 
some sturdy Enomotarch, to his Laconian warriors.- The words were ex- 
actly these : — B^< MAvtpe^KuXia' ®a ivyo/iiv fik aatr^i v^iirowtt ii fu ^if/Aiva ; 
fitt »ffzrg9, Kmirtlan fius, (At »rwi« : — and they are very nearly translated thus : 
*^ Tou bull dogs, you ! shall we come out of this affair with a clean face, or 
with a foul one ?" " With a clean face, captain, with a clean face t" was 
the enthusiastic response. It would exceed the imagination of Phil« 
hellenisnf to extract poetry or pathos from this dialogue.*^ 

*^ One day the Athenians, having received some reinforcements from the 
island of Zea, were anxious to make a demonstration of their fyrce for the 
utter intimidation of the enemy ; and selecting the most natural method to 
effect this purpose, they decided on marching iti long Fanatfaenaic proces- 
sion round the walls of the city. To make the spectacle more imposing, 

10 ' 
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'But no rain fell in the Acropolis ; the rainy season was 
passing away ; the surrounding country was deluged with 
showers ; the olive groves were blooming in their verdure, 
which the rain continually brightened ; and the besieged 
saw the heavens covered with clouds every where, except 
just over their heads ; they divided and passed by the Acro- 
polis on each side, and showered their contents upon the 
plains : while the Turks, parched with thirst, on the dry 
top of the Acropolis, called in vain on Ajlah to send them 
one single shower. But none came ; the rainy season pass- 
ed entirely away ; the bright transparent sky of Attica was 
again without a cloud, without a single speck for the eye to 
rest upon. Had Allah deserted them ? The Turks thought 
so ; and after suffering from thirst for many days, during 
which they every night licked off with their tongues, the 
moisture that gathered on the columns and marbles of the 
Parthenon and other buildings, they at last capitulated to 
the Greeks on the 21st. 

The garrison, eleven hundred in number, gave up their arms, 
dnd stipulated only for their lives, and a small quantity of 
baggage for each person, with which they were to be trans- 
ported to Asia Minor. But even these hard terms were not 
observed, for the very next day some of the Turks were 

they called in the husbandmen from the vineyards ; and, for the aggran- 
dizement of their cavalry, they pressed every quadruped in Attica, which 
was capable of supporting the weight of a man. The procession at length 
set out, and moved on for some time in great festivity and triumph ; and 
the Turks, collected on the fortress walls, observed tlie incomprehensible ] 

scene, in anxiety, not unmixed with ffgrror. At last, by the maUce of for- 
tune, the pomp took such a direction as to present itself directly before the 
mouth of one of the guns of the Acropolis, and the Turk, contrary to his 
usual principle of warfare, chose that precise moment to discharge the gun. 
The ball executed its errand, and carried off the head of a Hydriote. Thun- 
derstruck by so unexpected, and unprecedented an occurrence, the whole 
procession, man and beast, dispersed at the instant ; and while some took 
refuge in the olive groves, others fled for security to the rocks and caves of 
Hymettus.*' 

^ If the Turks had taken any advantage of this panic, they might have 
recovered temporary possession of Athens," 
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put to death. This, however, was but what in the East 
would be considered fair retahation"for a previous outrage 
of the Turks. When the insurrection first broke out in the 
north, and long before if reached Attica, the Turks had 
taken ten Athenians, heads of families, by force, and kept 
them in the Acropolis as hostages. Soon after, when the 
Athenians rose, they took about fifty Turks prisoners, and, 
.in order to insure them their lives, they delivered them to 
the Austrian Consul, for safe keeping. In a day or two 
after, the Turks being besieged in the Acropolis, amused 
themselves with killing their Greek hostages, and hanging 
their bodies over the wall. The friends of these murdered men 
swore vengeance. And the day after the capitulation, they 
in some way obtained possession of the persons of ten 
Turks, took them to the very spot where their own fi'iends 
had been butchered, and there put them to death, in atone- 
ment for the blood of the ten hostages. 

We would that no fouler blot than this, disfigured the 
page of modern Athenian story; but a more disgracefiil 
scene followed. The prisoners, amounting to one thou- 
sand, (for several had died,) had been kept for nearly five 
weeks in some of the large buildings of the town, waiting 
the arrival of the European vessels that were to take them 
to Asia Minor. They were treated well, regularly supplied 
with provisions, and it was hoped, the speedy arrival of the 
vessels, (for which the foreign consuls were exerting them- 
selves,) would put them beyond the reach of any popular 
tumult. 

But they were in a critical situation ; a great number of 
mercenary, unruly soldiers, had assembled in Athens ; many 
of the refugees from Scio, who had fled from their burning 
houses, over the mutilated bodies of their relations, had 
arrived, and by their horrid tale of the destruction of their 
island, had put the public in a ferment. Suddenly there 
came news that a large army of Turks were marching 
rapidly upon Athens ; the news spread in the place, and 
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the soldiers, as by a common impulse, rushed 16 the place 
where the Turks were confined, and commenced killing 
them ; and nearly four hundred of them were butchered 
before a stay was put to the popular fury*. Several women 
were carried off by the soldiers, and kept in slavery. The 
rest were put under the protection of the foreign consuls, 
and soon after embarked on board French and Austrian 
vessels of war, a^d sent to Smyrna. We in vain seek for 
a palliation sufficient to diminish the horror felt at such a 
cowardly massacre ; such an imitation of Turkish cruelty; 
unless we say, in the beautiful language of Wadding- 
ton, " If, indeed, the signal for murder was given by 
the band of a Sciote, fresh from the scene of his countiy's 
ruin, his eyes yet moist with the tears of sorrow and indigo 
nation, and the last shrieks of his enslaved fapiily still ring- 
ing in his ears ; — we might almost be tempted to suspend 
in his favour, the severity of our condemnation, and to par- 
don the savage retaliation to which he bad been driven by 
his miseries." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Situation of Napeli di Romania — Blockaded by the Greeks 
— Turks capitulate — Advance of the army of Drami Alt 
Pashaw — He takes Corinth from the Greeks — Advances 
to ArgoSy and relieves Napoli — Is harrassed on the plain 
by the Greeks — Retreats — Is attacked in the passes-^^ 
Slaughter of the Turks — Character of Niketas^ the 
Turcophagus, 

m 
I 

Napoli di Romania is situated at the head of the Argo- 
lie gulf, on a short tongue of land which projects into the 
sea. On the west side the land rises in a precipitous craggy 
wall from the sea, to a considerable height : on the east- 
ern side it is lower, and terminates in the marsh, which 
communicates with the plain of Argos. The upper and 
western part of this land, is surrounded with a wall, and 
forms a fortress, called Hich Kaly ; below this is the part 
of the town which was occupied by the Turks, and which 
also is included within a wall ; while the part between this 
wall, and the shore, where is the landing place, dock and 
wharf, was inhabited before the insurrection, by the 
Greeks, who were not permitted to enter the walls after 
sunset. A little island called Bourgee, is situated about a 
qua,rter of a mile from the town, and being surrounded 
with an embattled wall^ and surmounted by a tower, has a 
fine picturesque effect. Going out of the land-gate, the 
socky hill called Palamede, rises ve^ abruptly to the height 
©f a thousand feet ; and is crowned with extensive for- 
tifications, built in the best manner, by the best engineers of 
Venice. This fortification is very extensive, and if in good 
bands, and in good order, would deserve its appellation of 
&e Gibraltar of the ArchipClago. Its batteries command 

10* 
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the approach to the town on one side ; and on the 
other, the c^tle Bourgee, with the battery ni»7f Ktixp^i, or 
Five Brothers, command the approach by water; so 
that Napoli never could be takai by Greek or Turk, 
except by starving the garrison. It is built on the site 
of ancient ih»v*km^ and the fortifications in some places 
are reared on the remains of the ancient walls, which seem 
by their structure to date their origin almost as far back as 
the Cyclopean age. The possession of this fortress had 
of course been considered of very great consequence by 
both parties : the Greeks had blockaded it by land and 
water, since November ; and the garrison now began to 
feel the consequent inconveniences. As the time of its pro- 
bable fall drew nigh, the bands without, began to augment 
in number by the influx of the peasantry and the wild 
soldiery, who were attracted by the hope of plunder. 
Within the place, independent of the inhabitants of the 
iown, were about eight hundred soldiers, who had posses- 
sion of the castle. The Pashaw was within ; also several 
Turkish olljcers of high distinction. No other precautions 
were taken for the defence of the place than barely keep- 
ing a look out ; for the nature of the fortifications enabled 
them to scoff at any attempt on the part of the Greeks, at 
bombardment or cannonade. 

Urged by the foreigners however, and someof their own 
leaders, the Greeks did make one attempt at an assault, on 
the night of the 15th December past ; but it failed as might 
have been expected, from the impossibility of making a 
combined and simultaneous attack from different points. 
Taking up their quarters therefore in the ruined villages 
about the outskirts of the town, or forming little circular 
breastworks with stones, or digging holes in the ground, the 
Greeks sat down patiently to await the effects of famine ; 
determined that nothing should enter the town fi-om the 
land side ; and confident that their sturdy heroine, Boboli- 
na, who was blockading the Gulf with two brigs, would not 
let the smallest bark pass up» • 
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The sufferings of the Turks now began to be severe ; 
they looked in vain for the fleet which was to be sent from 
Constantinople to their relief; and it became every day 
more and more probable, that their last biscuit would be ex- 
hausted before succour would arrive. Informed of this 
state of things, government removed from Corinth to 
Argos, not only with th^ idea that the blockade could be 
more rigorously kept up under its inspection ; but the better 
to counteract the designs of Colocotroni, who had been for 
some time very negligent of all duty ; and was now evi- 
dently meJiing an attempt to get the spoils of Napoli for 
himself. Government not feeling itself strong enough 
openly to oppose the selfish designs of Colocotroni, stooped 
to intrigue ; and endeavoured, secretly, to raise up oppo- 
nents to him in the Primates of the Morea. This unmanly 
conduct resulted only in giving a colouring of pretext to 
the proceedings of Colocotroni, who among other most 
jjttjustifiable acts, ordered his son Yanni, who with three 
Tiyndred soldiers had accompanied Mavrocordato, to re- 
tiHH to him immediately. The son accordingly left Mav- 
rocordato vnthout other ceremony, than signifying that he 
had received such order from his father, who to him and 
his band, was more than all law or government. This ac- 
cotints for the sudden desertion of Yanni, before the battle 
of Peta, which has been noticed. 

The garrison of Napoli now J^egan to think seriously of 
surrendering ; and a capitulation was signed, by which it 
was agreed, that the town and its fortifications were to be 
surrendered into the hands of the provisional government 
of Greece ; that immediate possession should be taken of the 
little castle in the harbour ; and that the government should 
supply the garrison with rations for forty days ; at the end 
of which time complete possession should be taken of the 
town, and all the garrison transported to Asia Minor. 

This stipulation of forty days delay, was not at all in- 
sisted upon by the Turks, who were f educed to the last ex- 
tremity, but was allowed by the government ; which has 
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been much blamed for the measure, for as will be seen, it 
protracted the fall of the place for months. But on examina- 
tion it will be found that the measure, if not a good one 
politically, or not according to the laws of strategies was 
the only one which could secure to government the riches 
of the place, and prevent the ill treatment of the prisoners^r 
The vice president, Kanacaris, wa%a virtuous and patriotic, 
though not a strong minded man ; he shuddered at the~ 
thought of a repetition of the scenes which had disgraced 
the arms of Greece^at the fall of Navarino and Athens, and 
was determined to prevent it. The capitulation was for- 
mally signed, hostages were deUvered on bothr sides, and 
scribes were sent into the town by the government, to take- 
an inventory of all the property. 

But while thus occupied, there came a rumour that the 
vast Turkish army, which had for a long time been collect- 
ing together, in the plains^ of Thessaly, had passed Ther* 
mopylae without opposition, and was rapidly advancing^ 
toward the Morea. Kurchid Pashaw having resigned the 
prosecution of the war in western Greece to Omer, turned 
his whole attention to the raising of a large army at Larissy. 

He succeeded in collecting nearly thirty thousaiid men,* 
and having ordered thePashaw, M ehemet of Drama, com- 
monly called Drami Ali Pashaw, to take command of these 
as an advance army, while he himself should collect oth- 
ers as a reserve^ he gave the signal for moving ; and the 
cavalry dahsing forward, left the rest of the army far be- 
hind. They " crossed the ridges of Othrys and (Eta, with* 
out opposition : the former was hardly defensible, as the 
important points of Pharsalus, Thaumaci, and Lamia^ 

* *^It is sa difficult to arrive at naxnencal accuracy in Turkey, diat we- 
seldom venture to state the numbers on either side, in this war» The pre- 
sent estimate rests on the authority of a physician in the service of Kurchid,. 
who was present when the Pashaw stationed himself with the other Turkisli: 
leaders, ^ three- days,, on^ the side of the bridge of the- Spercheiusf Deas* 
Thennc^y]i&,. while the army defiled avex the bridge^ ColLeab»'8,>*Out^ 
Tine;' jf. U.. 
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were in the hands of the Turks ; but it was expected 
that Thermopyl^, and the passes of mount Callidromus 
and Cnemis, which were then occupied by Ulysses, son 
of Andrisco, would have presented a vigorous resist- 
ance." But it was not so ; to the astonishment of every 
one, (except the government perhaps, who were doubt- 
ful of him,) Ulysses left open the "gates of Greece;" 
and the Turkish hordes rushing through them, scattered 
themselves over Phocis and Boeotia, plundering and burn- 
ing; enslaving, torturing and murdering. No resist- 
ance was made — none could be made ; the peaceful 
villages, scattered over the country, were in apparent se- 
curity; and the peasantry would hardly get the terrible 
news of an invasion, ere the tramp of horses, and the 
wild hurra of the horsemen would be heard, as they came 
rushing into the village, and cut down all they met. They 
then galloped up and down the streets waving their bloody 
scimetars, and firing their pistols, till they were certain 
nothing was lefl to oppose -and endanger themselves ; when 
bursting into the rooms, where the half distracted fe- 
males had shut themselves up, they would butcher one 
or two, the more to intimidate the rest ; and then force 
fhem to tell where their husbands, brothers, or sons, had 
hid themselves. These were dragged forth, hacked to pie* 
ces, and their heads severed from their bodies. " Give us 
your money," cried the brutal Turks ; and when all was 
done; when those poor females had suffered indigni- 
ties worse than death, they were stabbed ; their noses and 
ears cut off; and they left to writhe on the headless bodies 
of their relatives. None were spared, except perhaps the 
most beautiful, who were loaded with the spoils ; and often 
with a string of ears and noses, and driven off like beasts 
of burden. But the scene closed not here ; some fugitives 
might still be concealed, or the wounded might live ; tl^ 
fire would find what the sword had missed : then the torch 
was applied, and as the flames arose, these human tigers • 
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mounted their horses, and gallopped away with wild yells, 
to seek in other villages new scenes of triumph.* 

Having collected his troops, which had scattered over 
the country to destroy the villages, Drami Ah leaving 
Athens, (which had lately been taken by the Greeks) on 
the left hand, beni his way for the strong passes of Megara, 
which command the entrance to the isthmus of Corinth. 
These he expected to find occupied, but alas ! the dissen- 
tions and imbecility of the government (for both operated) 
had left them open ; and not that alone, but left the fort- 
ress of Corinth in the hands of a few soldiers, commanded 
by a Hydriote priest, utterly unqualified for it.t The for- 
tress probably, was not well supplied with provisions ; still 
there were enough for some months ; and such is its 
strength, that it would have been impossible for the Turks 
to take it, had it been well garrisoned ; but there were very 
few soldiers in it, and these imitated the example of the 
priest their captain, and prepared to fly. When they saw the 
long lines of Turkish troops filing out of the passes, they na- 
turally concluded that the Pashaw had successively conquer- 
ed all the different bands of Greeks, which should have been 
stationed in the defiles above ; and hopeless of making any 

''^ I have known women, who have escaped after such seenes, (for some 
will always escape,) from whose minds the lapse of years had not been able 
to efface the impression. If the subject was only slightly alluded to, they 
would clasp their hands convulsively over their eyes, as if to shut out the 
memory of some horrid dream ; and they never could relate any part of it* 
without sobs and tears. I shall never forget the scene presented by some 
women who had escaped from Scio, on hearing a report that a body of 
Turks were marching on the place where we were ; their shrieks — tearing 
their hair — and beating their bosoms — with the frantic horror of their coun- 
tenances, gave a forcible idea of what terrible scenes they must have wit- 
nessed ; since the bare fear of their repetition, occasioned such emotion. 

t This priest (whose name was Acliilleus) was no traitor, though he is 
generally accused of being. Such was his remorse, at finding he had quitted 
his post unnecessarily, that he committed suicide ; a crime which is most rare 
in Greece ; in fact this is the only instance of that I recollect ; except those 
of persons who werein danger of being taken by the Turks, and anticipa- 
ted their doom. 
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successful resistance to such an overwhelming force, they 
iled, after putting to death their prisoner, Kiamil Bey, the 
former commander of the fortress. 

Hopeless of reducing the proud fortress, which towers 
above the Isthmus, the Turks were marching by, contented 
with having sent a reconnoitering party to observe it. This 
party on approaching close to the walls, observed some 
one descending the hill, waving a white cloth. It was a 
Turkish woman whom the Greeks had left, and she m- 
formed her countrymen, that the fortress was deserted. 
Suspecting some snare, the soldiers carried her before the 
Pashaw, and she persisting in the same story, a party was 
sent to examine ; they found it as she said, and in a few 
minutes the banner of the crescent was floating over the 
Acro-Corinthus. 

This was a most unexpected stroke of good fortune ; and 
the Pashaw remained several davs here, both to collect 
provision for the fortress, and put it in a state for defence ; 
and to station a corps of men in the Megarean passes, to 
secure his communication with the north. 

His army being collected together, and amounting to 
nearly thirty thousand men, Drami Ali then pushed forward 
to relieve Napoli ; and finding no opposition in the defiles 
below Corinth, he entered safely the plains of Argos. 

The situation of things in the Morea was most critical ; 
government it is true, was apparently about to get posses- 
sion of Napoli di Romania ; but they were on ill terms with 
Ipselanti ; and Colocotroni, in open violation of his orders 
and duty, had quitted the blockade of Patrass, and gone to 
Tripoiitza, leaving the whole country open. But the news 
of the advance of the army of Drami Ali to Corinth, only 
eight' hours march from Napoli, acted like an electric shock ; 
the direction of miUtary affairs was put into the hands of 
Ipselanti, Colocotroni and Mavromichalis ; and the govern- 
ment embarked on board the Hydriote vessels, which lay 
at anchor in the gulf. 

The Turkish garrison at Napoli refused to fulfil the 
terms of the capitulation on hearing of the approach of 
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Drami Ali ; and t^e Greek scribes, who were in the town 
taking an account of the property, hastily gathered up 
their pens and papers, and prepared to leave the place,which 
they were allowed to do, as the Turkish hostages were also 
given up. 

All was now zeal and activity on the part of the Greeks, 
to repel the invaders ; and whatever might have been the 
motives of Colocotroni^s late criminal conduct, he now 
strained every nerve to save the Morea. He spread the 
alarm through the country, and summoned the peasantry 
to arms. Ipselanti got together a small body of followers ; 
and Mavromichalis *vent off to bring up his Maniotes. The 
crops on the plains of Argos w0re destroyed ; and every thing 
that could be of use to the enemy, was burnt or carried off. 

Still not more' than thirty -five hundred men could be got 
together, when the head columns of Drami Ali's army, 
were seen issuing from the lower passes, and spreading 
themselves over the plains of Argos. Ipselanti, with a degree 
of disinterested courage,which must be considered more hon- 
ourable to his heart, than to his head, immediately threw him-* 
self, with three hundred followers, into the ruined Venetian 
fortress, which is built on the remnant of the ancient Acro- 
polis of Argos. 

The next day the central column, under the Pashaw 
himself debouched upon the plain ; and a body of several 
thousand men entered the village of Argos ; while three 
thousand horse galloped over to Napoli, where they were 
received with open arms by the delighted inhabitants, who, 
by the roar of cannon from the Palamede, and from the bat- 
teries, announced their delivery to the country around. 

The Pashaw, finding that the citadel of Argos was occu" 
pied, sent up messengers, demanding its surrender, on 
pain of instant assault from his whole army. Ipselanti re- I 

ceived them with all proper precaution, for concealing the. * 
miserable state of the fortress ; and though his men had 
only three dajrs rations, he contrived that the Turks might 
see them all, coolly assured them he had an excellent stock 
for four months, and with economy, could make it holdout 
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six ; and told them his nine hundred men were tesolved to 
resist to tUe last extremity, and laughed at the idea of 
being assaulted. 

The next day, an attack was made by the Turks, and re« 
pulsed. It was renewed on the second cmd third, with no 
better success ; when it was concluded to blockade the 
place. But Ipselanti had no more provisions ; his water 
was entirely exhausted ; and he descended in the night, 
and succeeded in breaking his way through the enemy^s 
lines, and joining Colocotroni, who occupied the position 
of Oorna, and the Racinus. 

The prospects of the Greeks now began to brighten; the 
peasantry flocked in from all parts, and joined the bands 
under Colocotroni, who making the Mills his head-quarters, 
scattered his men all over the southern end of the plain of 
Argos. There certainly was displayed much patriotism in 
this influx of the armed peasantry, who soon swelled Colo* 
cotroni's numbers to six thousand. 

The Turks were soon in trouble, for, taking advantage 
of the broken marshy ground, and sheltering themselves 
from the cavalry by the rivulets, the Greeks by creeping 
among the vines, and through the rank herbage of the 
marsh, approached very near their positions, and annoyed 
them exceedingly. 

The Pashaw, therefore, ordered serious attempts to be 
made to dislodge Jhem : but the Turks, unable to use their 
cavalry, could not make any impression ; the Greeks re- 
pulsed tbem with loss, and following up their success, with 
a noble enthusiasm, drove them to the ruins of the vil- 
lage of Argos; attacked them there, and forced them to 
abandon it; thus getting possession of an important 
position. 

Greece now began to breathe again ; it was soon found 
that this vast invading army was only a bugbear ; the 
monster was huge and strong, but unable to direct his 
strength. Thirty thousand Turks had come to the relief 
of Napoli ; they had penetrated to the plain of Argos, and 
entered the fortress ; but had not brought supplies enough 

11 
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for their ofm coBsumption) much less for the garrison. 
The Pashaw lay encamped upon the plain, apparently igno- 
rant of his own plans, or rather without any. To push on 
to TripoUtza, would have been madness ; to remain in his 
position was imprudent, for his provisions were fast de- 
creasing. He had expected to reap the rich crop of the vast 
plain of Argos ; but the Greeks had left him only its ashes. 
There he lay then, with his vast army around him, stupidly 
stretching his eyes down the gulf of Napoli, wondering that 
the fleet from Constantinople could by any possible event 
be delayed from coming, since it had pleased the Grand 
Signior positively to order it to come. 

His army presented that scene which Turkish armies then 
always presented; a confused assemblage of men, without 
order or discipline ; and whose knowledge of war, as a 
science, but little exceeded that of American Indians. 
They were assorted, it is true, into little bands of about one 
hundred ; each of which had its standard, or bairac^ which 
they planted in a particular spot, and around which they 
collected in the hour of danger, or in a moment of attack. 
They generally contrive to stop in some place where they 
can have their rear defended, and build in front a breast- 
work of stone and dirt, about two feet high ; behind which 
they can lie down and fire. There is no keeping them in 
ranks, or knowing even their numbers ; they go where they 
choose, and when they choose ; and it was in venturing 
about in small parties, on the extremity of the plain, that so 
many of them were cut off by the Greeks who laid in wait 
for them. 

The army of the Pashaw was composed of five parts, 
raised and commanded by five difforent Pashaws under him. 
But they were divided, and almost independent of one 
another. One of them, more prudent than the rest, had 
Iwought a larger stock of provisions, and finding that he 
should be obliged to give it up, without much emolument, 
he chose to set fire to his stores. The soldiers, being on 
scant allowance, eat the grapes, melons, and other unripe 
fruit, witli which the plain abounded ; and the dysentery 
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began to rage among them. - Then they began to munnur, 
and loudly demand, ^^ where are the rich cities, the beauty 
and plunder which was promised us V* They had appa- 
rently arrived at the destined object of their march, and 
instead of being in fine quarters, and living on the spoils of 
the Giaours, they found these Giaours stuobomly resisting 
them ; nay, closing the passes around them. 

At length Drami AH seemed to awake from his lethargy ; 
the desperate situation of his army, daily harrassed by the 
Greeks, without his being able to retort, forced him to give 
the order for retreat towards Corinth. His army was soon 
in motion, and the vast bodies of men, with the camels, the 
horses, and all the baggage, crossing the plain, told the 
Greeks that their formidable enemy was retreating. But 
this did not satisfy them ; the brave Niketas flew with a 
small band to occupy the narrow defiles which led out of 
the plain ; .while Colocotroni advancing upon their flank, and 
the rest of the soldiers following up their rear, threw them 
into great confusion. Considerable numbers were killed ; but 
the head columns reached the entrance to the defiles, and 
rested for the night, while the main body encamped upon 
the plain. " There is no outlet fi-om the plain of Argos, in 
the direction of Corinth, but through the passes of Barbati 
and Dervenaki, which lead from either side of the ancient 
Mycenae, into the valley of Cleonae, and thence through 
another pass into the maritime plain, which includes SicyoU;, 
Corinth, and the Isthmus." 

At daylight the cavalry moved forward, and entered the 
dangerous pass, which is very narrow, and fi'om each side 
of which the mountains rise very precipitately. Both of 
these sides were occupied by the Greeks, who concealed 
themselves among the rocks. The Turks entered in crowds, 
and the pass was filled ; still not a shot was fired ; not an 
enemy showed himself; the heads of their columns began 
to issue from the pass upon the plain — " BismtBahf now 
the peril past," cried they: when suddenly a signal was 
heard, and the Greeks, starting from their hiding places in 
the rocks on each side^ plunged down a terrible fire on the 
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mass of heads in the deep valley below them ; then bound- 
ing from rock to rock, they descended nearer, keeping up a 
continual shower of balls, every one of which took effect. 
The horror and confusion of the Turks may be easily ima- 
gined. No defence was attempted ; th^ mass behind push- 
ed on those before, who were mown down by hundreds ; 
while the Greeks, animated by success,.and seeing the con- 
fusion of their enemies, rushed down with their yataghans, 
and charged the thickest mass of them ; and had not the 
attention of the Mainotes been more attracted by the bag- 
gage hcM^es, than the desire of further slaughter, none of 
the Turks would have escaped. 

At the same time the rear of the Turks was attacked by 
the main body of the Greeks, under Colocotroni and Ipse-* 
lanti, and suffered most severely. Several thousand strewed 
the plain,* and a body of 2000 cavalry, which formed the 
rear guard, despairing of forcing the passes, turned thei^ 
horses, and galloped toward Napoli. In the middle of the 
plain, they met three hundred Greeks on foot, and cut two 
thirds of them to pieces ; and bore their heads to Napoli, 
93 some solace for their own misfortunes. But the main 
body of the Turks had yet more to suffer. The upper part of 
the defiles next the plain of Corinth, is the narrowest and 
most difficult pass. Here the rocks rise very steeply on 
both sides, and approach very near one another ; and here 
were stationed 600 Greeks under Niketas, who waited with 
the stern resolution of taking vengeance for the blood of thp 
thousands of innocent unresisting victims, who perished in .. 
the track of the invaders. The numerous bodies of foot 
and horse which had escaped firom the slaughter belaw, 
came rushing toward the narrow glen, without order or pre- 
caution. They saw the danger of the defile; knew the 
Greeks must be there : still they rushed toward it, as if 
driven on by irresistible destiny. 

It is probable that Niketas, when he saw the vast 
numbers of the Turks, all well armed and nobly fiirnished,, 

^ The number is generally stated at 5000, but is probably exaggerated* 
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hesitated to drive them to despair : be it ais it tiifty^ fa^ 
allowed the pass to be filled, and the stream to toS on 
for some time. The head horsemen, and aiAtikig them 
the guard of the Pashaw, had already passed, and were 
safe upon the plain ; the crowd was rapidly rushing 
through, when Niketas gave the dreadful signal, atid in 
an instant a shower of bullets strewed the valley with 
dying men, and floundering horses and camels. The mass 
of bodies for a moment checked the stream, and the Tuits 
recoiled ; but the nurpbers behind pushed madfy forward, 
and they rushed on again to where the murderous fire of 
the Greeks, and the sword of Niketas, who with a few of 
his bravest stood forward, had piled up the corpses of their 
comrades. The horsemen plunged their spurs into their 
horses' sides, and covering their eyes with their hands, dash- 
ed through, or were cut down. The foot soldiers threw 
aside their arms and accoutrements, and endeavoured, by 
madly rushing on, to pass the terrible defile. Many yield- 
ed and cried for quarter ; but there was no quarter for those 
who had come to burn, and devastate, and murder :* and 
the Greeks ^went on slaying, not till tired of slaughter, but 
till the rout of the Turks became so complete, that there 
was no possibility of their recovering themselves ; and then 
the Greeks turned to the more agreeable task of gathering 
the spoil ; and thus many stragglers escaped. 

The Turkish officers and soldiers were most of them splen.' 
didly equipped, and loaded with the spoils they had collected 
in their destructive march through Northern Greece. Now 
they thought of nothing but flight ; and to promote it, arms, 
equipments, evep their full pantaloons, were cast aside ; and 
the ground was strewed with rich dresses, splendid scime- 

* ^ Some of the Turks efiected their retreat towards Corinth ; but the 
g^reater part fell victims to their ownundiscipliiie, and the improyidence and 
rashness of their leader in the passes of Tretus and Mount Eubcea ; on eithe^ 
side the ruins of Mycense, where a Grecian imagination might picture the 
ghosts of the Atrid®, witnessing from their still existing sepulchres, a 
slaughter of the barbarian hosts, from which perhaps Greece may date 
bet rcaiwrectioai from slavery". — CoL Leake's ** OutlineJ^ 
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larSf and pistob, and costly arms of all kinds. These the 
Greeks fioled not to collect % and with the baggage of the 
camelsy mules, asses, and other beasts, gained an immense 
booty. The tents, artillery, and camp equipage, also fell 
into their hands. Several thousand Turks were left dead 
in the passi'which is now whitened with bones of men and 
beasts^ 

Niketas, who for his disinterestedness and uprightness of 
conduct, had often been styled the Aristidesof modern 
Greece, received for his valour during this affair, the title 
of Twrcophagos* — eater, or destroyer of Turks ; and has 
ever since retained it A truer patriot, a braver soldier, a 
more generous man, than Niketas, is seldom to be found ; 
but he wants that strength of mind, and judgment, which 
might make him more highly valuable to his country. He 
is nephew to Colocotroni, and completely under his direc- 
lion ; so much so, that he can make him believe he is acting 
$Bft his country ^s good, when in violation of duty. Niketas 
18 always to be found near the enemy, and is dreaded by 
Ihem. He has had numerous opportunities of enriching 
himself, but would never profit by them. 

* T^»H and ^yt^ AEUr \be b&ttle, the immediate followers of Niketas^ 
were diyidioijg^ their immense spoil, when one suddenly cried, ** ro» iimt a 
lS7f«7iy«c /DMf :" *^ Where is our general?" And ashamed, that he, whose Toiee 
liad not ceased to cheer them in the thickest of the fight, should so soon be 
rorgotten, they went to seek him, and offer him his share: but he could 
only be prevailed on to take a Damascus scimetar. Nor could he, on his 
l^rt, persuade his men to leave the btoty for the goTeinme&t, and the use* 
of the country.. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Ulysses — Drami Ali Pashaw aitenq>ts to regain the Argo^ 
lis — is defeated — Conduct of Yussuf Pashqw^^Londos 
forces three thousand Turks to surrender — Close blockade 
of Napoli continued — Capitan Pashaw attempts to relieve 
it — is reptdsed — Canaris bums the ship of the Capitan 
Pashaw at Tenedos — Napoli di Ronumia surrendered to 
the Crreeks^^Suliotes forced to abandon SuU — Resistance 
of Marco Botzaris — Turks besiege Missilanghi — Assatdt 
it on Christmas eve — Missilonghi reinforced — Turks re* 
treat. 

The conduct of Ulysses had hitherto been wavering and 
suspicious, to say the least; hut the defeat of Drami Ali, 
put an end to his doubts and hesitations, and he inunedi- 
ately occupFed the passes below Thermopyl®, and effecta- 
ally opposed the attempts of Chourchid,. the commander 
in chief of the Turkish army, to come to the relief of Drami 
Ali. The latter, after his signal defeat at Mycenae, collect^ 
ed as many of his men who had escaped as he could, and 
found they amounted to about eight thousand ; and having 
received fresh orders from Chourchid, and being aware of 
the perilous situation of Napoli, made a move, as if to relieve 
it;- but being vigorously opposed by the Greeks in front, 
he desisted. The diefiles'in his rear were partly occupied 
by Niketas aTso ; and it was only with the loss of one thou-* 
sand men, that he regained his position near Corinth- 

^Here his situation became, every day more and more 
critical. Ulysses cut ofT his supplies from the north ; and 
the occupation of the passes below,, prevented his having, 
any communication with Napoli. He was principally de-^: 
pendent upon Yus.^uf Pashaw, commander of Patrassr wIio» 
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sent him provisions by way of the Corinthian gulf. But 
Yussuf, true to the principle which actuates every Turkish 
governor, to make as much money as possible, in the day of 
his power ; saw in the situation of his countryman, only an 
opportunity of speculating on his misfortunes. He used 
every means in his power to increase the embarrassments 
of Drami Ali, and for all provisions that he sent him, hef 
obtained an enormous price. 

Three thousand Turks, principally horsemen, had left 
Drami Ali, and attempted to force their way to Patrass by 
land ; but were met and stopped by LoimIos, in a deep 
valley. With their usual stupidity, the Turks waited a day 
or two, expecting the small body under Londos would re- 
tire ; but instead of that, the Greek chief immediately 
spread the notice about the country — collected the peas- 
antry, and so completely fortified all the outlets from the 
valley, that it was impossible for the Turks to get out, with- 
out sacrificing two thirds of their number. In this situa- 
tion, after enduring the torments of hunger, as long as hu- 
man nature could endure it, they consented to lay down 
their arms, and give up their baggage, and every thing%ut 
life. This alone was promised them, and their promise 
was fiilfilled. They were all allowed to retire unmolested 
to the north. 

Thus this expedition, destined for the rehef of Napoli di 
Romania, the recapture of Tripolitza, and the subjection of 
the Morea, ended in the complete discomfiture of the Turks. 
Napoli was more closely invested ; and though dissensions 
began again to show themselves between Colocotroni, who 
had grown in reputation by the late military events^ 
and the government ; still, the capture of Napoh was of 
such importance to the general good, that all parties united 
in seeking to procure it. The Greek peasantry, dignified 
with the name of soldiers, set themselves in Uttle indepond* 
cnt parties about the foot of the mountains ; in such situa^ 
tions as to effectually blockade the place.. Wherever 
it might seem to one of these parties^ on its arrival^ that an 
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important post was unoccupied, there it would establish 
itself, build up a little stone wall in a circular form, and 
encamp within it ; for they had no tents, and were quite 
unincumbered with baggage : the capote of a Greek sol- 
dier, being his cloak by day, and his bed by night ; and his 
fastinellar (a garment made of white cotton, in form of a 
Scotch kilt) is his handkerchief, table cloth, and towel. 
These rude imitators of regular soldiers, confined their ex- 
ertions to preventing the Turks from making any foraging 
expedition on the plain of Argos, which would enable them 
to support their cavalry ; and thus maintain the superiority. 

The plain of Argos was daily the theatre of some petty 
conflict : Niketas, a brother of the Turkophagos, mounted 
upon a fleet Arabian, was one day hovering round a few 
Turkish horsemen, and contrived to separate one of them 
from his party, and drove him backwards and forwards, in 
front of the Greek posts, much to their, amusement. He 
would keep so near the Turk with his drawn sword, as to 
prevent him turning round to defend himself, and would 
prick his horse, as if m sport, and the more to embarrass 
hinv At last, ihe Turk in mere despair, thrust his hand be- 
hiifd him, and fired his pistol entirely at random ; but the 
ball passed through Niketas^s head, and killed him on the 
spot. Such scenes, like those before lUum, continually oc- 
curred to break the monotony of the long blockade. But 
the inhabitants of Napoli began to feel the approaches of 
famine, as soon as the few suppUes left them by Drami Ali, 
were exhausted ; and their only hope was that the Turkish 
fleet might come to their relief. 

But those delays and obstacles, which must always make 
their fleet an inactive one, while directed by ofllicers entirely 
ignorant of maritime science, was, in this instance, increas- 
ed by the terror and confusion following the attack on it by 
Kanaris. It did at last sail, and arrived safely at Patrass, 
/V'^here a few troops were disembarked, and the new* Capi* 
tan Pashaw, or Admiral viras taken on board. The fleet then 

^ The office of Capitao Pashaw is often ^ven to tome Chief who hai 
rendered important services on land, and can pay Ibr it. SometiiBes it it 
» man from the interior, who has never aeeii the inside of a ship. 
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sailed for Napoli, and were discovered by the Greeks on the 
20th approaching Spetzia., That day, and the next, were 
ahnost cahn ; but the Hydriote and Spetziote vessels put to 
sea, and accompanied by several fire-ships, ranged them- 
selves across the mouth of the Gulf of Napoli. When the 
wind sprung up, they bore down toward the huge Tu Aish 
vessels, which, while they were yet four miles off, and four 
times as far as their shot would reach, began a most terrible 
cannonade from both broadsides, towards and from the 
Greeks, in order to make a greater noise and more smoke, 
to drown their own fears while they increased those of the 
enemy. The hght Greek brigs, though they could not ap- 
proach very near the Turkish frigates, some of whose large 
shot might by chance hit and destroy them, still hovered about 
them, ready to take advantage of any accident ; and great- 
ly embarrassing their huge unwieldy vessels by rapid and 
skilful movements around them. It was almost impossible to 
attach fire-vessels to the Turkish ships while under sail ; still 
the Greeks attempted it, and burnt two or* three brulots, 
without success ; but not without some effect, since it filled 
the Turkish sailors with dread.* Thus four hours passed 

* At this moment, when the inhabitants of Hydra and Spetzia, men, we* 
men, and children, were g^sing; with attentive anxiety upon the fight, the 
Commander of the L'Estafette chose to enforce a demand which he had 
previously made upon the local Government of Hydra, for the payment of 
35,000 piastres, by firing upon the Greek vessels, and cannonading; the 
town of Hydra. The cause of such ungenerous conduct at such a 
moment was this: — a merchant brig, commanded by a Ragusian, bat 
under French colours, sailed from Constantinople, and steered for Monem- 
basia, a Greek fortress, with a cargo of grain for sate. The Captain of 
the vessel secrf tly delivered letters from the high officers of the Porte, 
to the Greek Governor of Monembasia, (a brother of Mavromichali^ 
offering him immense rewards, if he would betray the fortress into hi3 
hands, and promising to make him Bey of Maina. So much is known : 
whether, or not/the vessel was sent there with the intention of supplying 
the Turkish army, which was expected soon to march toward Monembasia, 
%nd which was pretended by the Greeks, does not appear. But the Go- 
vernor seized her, and confiscated her cargo. Soon after she was recovered 
by a French vessel of war, and 35,t)00 piastres demanded of the Greek 
Government for damagea ; this the Government would not, or could not 
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ivithout any other result, on either side, than the burning an 
immense quantity of powder, and the expending many thou- 
sand shot ; the Turks, however, were frightened by the novel 
attempt to bum them while under full sail ; and the Greeks 
were confirmed in the belief that, by mere show of opposi- 
tion, they could defeat the principal design of the enemy — 
that of throwing provisions into Napoli. 

The next morning, the Turkish admiral appeared bent 
upon doing what common sense and common courage 
required ; to sail deliberately up the Gulf to Napoli, 
regardless of what the pigmy Greek vessels could do 
to stop him : but when he apppeared at the mouth of 
the Gulf, and found them drawn up on one side with 
their fire-ships, his heart failed him, and he contented 
himself with sending up two Austrian transports, laden with 
corn for the suffering garrison. One of these the Greeks 
took before his eyes, and he then gave the signal of re- 
treat, sailed coward-like away, leaving Napoli to its fate : and 
was followed by the Greek squadron. The other Austrian 
vessel which he had sent up, was pursued by a Hydriote 
brig, and captured in plain sight of the despairing garrison 
of Napoli ; who from the height of joy and exultation at 
theif expected relief, were reduced to the extremity of des- 
pair. 

On board one of the vessels, a letter was found from the 
Admiral to the Commander of Napoli, informing him, that 
in the affair of the preceding day, the irresistible vessels of 
the Sublime Sultan had destroyed one third of the fleet of the 
infidels ; that his large ships not being able to approach Na- 
poli on account of the shallowness of the water, he sent him 
two cargoes of corn, enough he hoped to suffice till his re- 
turn. 



pay ; and the French Commandant demanded the sam of the local authorities 
at Hydra. FoUowed by three vessels of war, he appeared off Hydra ; gave 
them a few hours notice to collect the money ; and the time having expired 
without its arrival, he opened his batteries upon the town, at a moment 
"When every man, woman, and child was in a state of intense anxiety 
about the contest between their own and the Turkish vessels; the loss of 
which might biiog upon Hydiu a fate similar to that of Soio. 
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The fleet then sailed for Crete, and from thence to Te« 
nedos where it lay for some time at anchor. 

The Greek fleet returned to Hydra, where it lay entirely 
inactive, and nothing was done to molest the enemy, mitil 
the active Kanaris repeatedly urged the Government to give 
him the means to attack the Turkish fleet with brulot. 
Not much notice was taken of his proposition, until he of^ 
fered to buy at his own expense one fire-ship ; the Govern- 
ment then provided him with another, and two smaller vessels 
to take him off* after the fire-ships should be burned. He 
sailed for Tenedos, where the Turkish fleet was laying, and 
arrived off* Mitylene on the 21st : having the wind from the S. 
he parted from his small craft, directing them to rendezvous 
to the N. of Tenedos, if they should ese a light. Night 
coming on, he steered directly for Tenedos, and at mid- 
night passed three guard-ships without being seen ; he soon 
saw however that they had tacked, and were coming after 
him; still he hesitated not, but pressed all sail for the 
channel, where he discovered the fleet at anchor, consisting 
of 1 hne-of-battle ship, 16 frigates,. 13 corvettes, and 34 
brigs. 

Bearing directly down for three of the largest ships, 
Kanaris passed the one to the windward near enough* to 
hefar the men talking on board ; but leaving her for his com- 
panion, who was astern, he made for the next, which prov- 
ed to be that of the Capitan Pashaw. As he approached, 
two cannons were fired, and the shot passed throu^ his 
mainsail. Still he bore on, and could see the poop crowd- 
ed with men, who were confusedly crjing out, " pirates — 
brvllotia — fire upon her.'' In a few minutes his bowsprit 
crashed against her side, and the two vessels came together 
with a shock that threw them from their feet ;* instantly 

* Every person can conceive the peril in ivbich Kanaria was placed, 
and admire that coolness which made him pass the smaller ships of the ene- 
my so very close, and yet keep on bis coarse, to select the larger one of 
the Capitan Pashaw. Bat naval men will yet farther conceive the diffi- 
culty and danger of thei'operation, and give to Kanaris credit, not for coo- 
rage. alone, but for a display of nautical skill and sound Judgment. He 
had lashed every thing aloft, to prevent bia sails being brought down by 
the shot ; aad when within pistol-shot, he found that the enemy's ship 
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the Greeks lowered their boat fit>m the stern ; every man 
leaped into her, and Kanaris standing up with a torch in his 
hand, touched the train, foUowed his men, and they rowed 
rapidly away. 

Quick as light the train communicated with the com* 
bustibles below; the hatches were blown off, and the 
iBames running up the rigging, spread among the spars 
and sails, till both vessels were involved in one broad blaze. 
The Capitan Pashaw had fled in his boat on the first alarm ; 
but he alone escaped ; for no exertions were made to put 
out the flames, and the stupified Turks were all burned, or 
leaped overboard, and were drowned. Kanaris's compa- 
nion was not so successful ; he had fired his vessel, but pro- 
bablyirom want of that gi'cat presence of mind, so neces- 
sary in such a situation, had not done it at the precise mo- 
ment, and missed the enemy. The two boats, however, 
pulled away ; and such was the confusion in the Tuikish 
fleet, cutting of cables, and getting out of the way, that no 
one thought of pursuing them, and they got off clear, and 
were picked up by their vessels which were waiting for 
them. Confounded by this daring attack, the Turkish fleet 
put to sea in confusion, and after sufiering considerably from 
tempestuous weather, returned to the Dardanelles, and up 
to Constantinople ; and thus closed the naval campaign, 
from which the Turks had hoped for so great results. 

The Turkish garrison of Napoli now found themselves 
entirely deserted by their friends, closely hemmed in by 
their enemies ; and after having entirely exhausted their 

Was not lying bead to wind ;— the natural sapposition would baT« bean, 
that ber cablet were cut, and tiiat sbe was adrift ; but Kanaris tbongbt 
she was tide rode, and instantly cbanging^ his plan, ran ber aboard as much 
abaft tb^ forecbains as he conlds for if he had pursaod the original plan 
of striking her under the bows, the fire would hare been two far forward ; 
the wind would net have driven the flames fore and aft the ship, 
but athwart her* and would have been more easily extinguished. He 
^an his bowsprit therefore into the part abaft the forecbains, on the 
larboard side, and his fireship swinging round, lay broadside and broad- 
side in contact with the seventy-four, to the windward, and in a position 
from which there was no possibility of escaping the mass of flafflta whicli 
IroreVlowB athwart thtsbi^i almost from stem to Item. . 

12 
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fjnmmmk mi eoiten til the animals* they had, began ta 
talk of surrender. A snngle attempt was made to rescue 
tbem by sending an Engliidi transport vessel with com to 
break the blockade ; she contrived to get up the Gulf in 
the joi^f and was just abreast of the little castle at the 
motttl^ of the port at day-light. This castle was still in the 
hands of the Greeks, and there being one foreigner! among 
them, he had presence of mind enough to run to the batte- 
ry, and fire a cannon at her ; the ball of which, killing the 
mate at the helm, so frightened the crew, that they ^pt<( about 
s&^,' and ran down the Gulf pursued by the balls from the 
Turkish batteries also, which opened upon her the moment 
she turned to go away. 

A report now reached the Greeks that the garrison of 
Falamede, on the iq)per fort which commands the town, 
had descended to seek some provisions there ; upon this, the 
brave Captain Staikos resolved to scale tbe walls, and at- 
tempt to carry the castle. In thi? he succeeded with a 
small body of soldiers the same night ; and on entering, 
found only a few Turks, who could make no resistance. 

The next mcnming, the Turks in the town saw to their as- 
tonishment the banner of the cross waving on the walls of 
the Palamede over their heads ; and as the guns of the cas- 
tle could destroy every house in the place in a short time, 
they immediately surrendered, on the sole condition of hav- 
ing their live^ spared. And this condition was strictly ob- 
served. The captives were delivered to Captain Hamilton, 
of the British frigate Cambrian, who came up with some 
other vessels, and safely carried them to Asia Minor. 

The possessaon of this place, was of vast importance to 
the Greeks ; since it possesses extensive and strong fortifi- 

* Askini; a Greek one day, how be could account for the immense num- 
ber of rats and mice withxrhich Napoli abounds ; '* Oh !*' replied he, 
^* 70U.1dMP^the Turks dnrinf^ the sieg^e eat up erery oat in the place, the 
rats they ooold not oatcb ; and these, rid of their enemies the oats, have 
gone on to increue and multiply in undisturbed security.** 

t Lt. J. Haine, of the Hanoverian service, who distinguished himself as 
a volunteer, by a loBg and diagerous course of service in Greece. 
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eatkms; large pablic magaanes, and buildiiigs; andteusia 
good harbour, in a situation very convenient for interoourse 
between the Morea and the islands of the Archipebgo. 

It has be^i stated that Mavrocordato, disappointed in his 
hope of relieving Suh, and defeated in his attempt to carry 
the war into Epirus, had fallen badi to Anatolica and Mii- 
silonghi, Oct. 10th, after an ineffectual attempt to cover At- 
canania« Suli had been given up by its brave defenders, after 
the consumption of all their provisions. They had msisted, 
even at the last moment, that they should be allowed to 
march off with all the honours of war ; vnth their arms, fiani« 
lies, baggage, every thing tlmt they could remove. This the 
Turks granted, and the Capitulation being guaranteed by 
Sir Fred. Adam, Lord High Commissicmer of the Ionian Is* 
lands, the SuUotes marched out, having only about six hun- 
dred warriors left. They formed a column ; put their fami- 
lies in the centre, with thirty Turkish officers aa hostageSi 
and thus marched to the sea-shore, where they were embark- 
ed in vessels, under the British Ionian flag, and safely landed 
m the Icmian islands. 

The evacuation of Suli left Omer Briones without 
any anxiety about his rear, and he determined to fid- 
low up his successes; to take Missilonghi, uid cross 
over to the Morea. His army, amounting to about 
12,000 undisciplined, but brave Albanians, he divided into 
two parts, (or rather it was of itself divided) «nd marched 
himself with one part by Stamnar, toward Missilonghi, white 
the other half under Reschid Pashaw went by Vrachori. 
His march was but little harassed, except by Marco Bot* 
zaris with a few SuUotes. It was a most important point 
that time enough should be gained to drive in the cattle and 
sheep to Missilonghi, and this Botzaris undertook to do. 
Posting himself in an advantageous pontion near Anatolioo, 
he opposed such a desperate resistance to the progress of 
the Turk's, that they were checked for some time, and they 
only drove him from his position after the loss of many 
men on their own part ; and when Botzaris, having gained 
time enough, had no more inducement to remai&y he et^ 
fected a safe retreat into Missilonghi. 
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' The'town of Missilonghi is buOt on a perfect flat, and has 
no walls on the sea-shore ; it had then merely a wall made of 
dried mud, and a ditch. A few miserable pieces of cannon 
garnished what were called the batteries of the town. 

Yet this place, with all its disadvantages, was a most im- 
portant post for the Greeks ; and Mavrocordato deserves, for 
his resolution to risk all for its defence, the hearty thanks of 
his country. 

Animated by the never flagging zeal of Botzaris, the Pre- 
sident used every possible exertion to put the place in as re- 
spectable state of defence as possible ; the wall was patched, 
the ditch cleaned out, the guns placed in advantageous posi- 
tions, and the few men posted so as to be of mo§t use. Botzaris 
passed his days in such occupations, and every one of his nights 
for six weeks, during that rainy inclement season, wrapped 
up in his capote^ and lying on the ground by the outer wall, 
Ite^t the enemy. The Turks made daily desultory attacks 
and kept up a cannonade and bombardment ; but the preser- 
vation of the place was owing more to the cunning than the 
strength of its defenders. Mavrocordato and Botzaris used 
various means to sow dissensions among the Turkish leaders, 
and succeeded completely. Omer, Reschid, and Yussuf of 
Patrass, each wished to have the glory of taking alive the 
President and Botzaris ; and each was anxious to deprive 
the other of it. They sent various proposals to them private- 
ly, all of which were answered in such a way as to gain 
time, by keeping up an illusory hope on thfe part of the Turks, 
whose exertions to take the place by force, were thus restrain- 
ed. The Pashaws also were unwilling that the place should 
be assaulted, not from regard to the thousands of women 
and children shut up in it, or to spare them the horrors 
which must follow a storm ; but from a desire to obtain for 
themselves the riches which they imagined that Missilonghi 
contained. 

But notwithstanding this inactivity on the part of the be- 
siegers, the situation 6f the garrison was very uncomfcnrtable ; 
the Turkish leaders at times doubting the sincerity of the 
pretended wish of the Greeks for capitulation, kept a oan« 
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nonade and bombardment that did c<m&dderabl8 injuiy'. 
Yussuf Pashaw sent two vessels of war to blockade the {dace, 
and famine began to stare the inhabitants in the face* 

Mavrocordato had used every possible means to impress 
on the Government the importance of maintaining the posi* 
tion of Missilonghi, and tfa^y now felt it, and called <m all 
good patriots to exert themselves to save it. 

Mavromichalis, the brave old Mainote, with about 600 
men, and Londos with 400, marched to the North of the Pe- 
loponessus, and waited only means of transportation across 
the Gulf, to throw themselves into the town. Sev^i brigs 
were dispatched from Hydra, and the inhalMtants of Missi* 
longhi had the happiness to see the Uockading Tui^sh ves- 
sels fly to the fortress of Lepanto, and their countrym^i 
come to anchor before the place. The vessels were dispatch* 
ed immediately to bring over the expected reinforcements, 
who soon arrived under Mavromichalis, Zaimis, and Lon- 
dos, and increased the number ot the garrison to sixteen 
hundred men. Several sorties were made, in which the 
Greeks gained the advantage. 

The rainy season had also set in, and' the Turkish army 
began to suffer from sickness, while their leaders now saw 
clearly that all the negociations which they had been carry- 
ing on, tended only to give time to the Greeks to secure sup- 
plies. They resolved then upon a general attack, and sele<^ 
ed for the moment of it, Christmas eve, a time of great 
church ceremonies vnth the Greeks, and in which they 
expected the garrison would be engaged. A select body 
vrith scaling-ladders were to approach the walls silently on 
one side, wMle the attention of the garrison was to be 
drawn off by a feigned attack in the centre, and a real one 
upon the other wing. 

But the Greeks got notice of the plan, and made every 
preparation for a vigorous' resistance ; the men wei« kept at 
their posts all night, and Mavrocordato, Botzaris, and the 
other leaders^ went about cheering them, and keeping a dili- 
gent watdik Nevertheless tte scaling party approached un- 
seen, to the very ditch, and aviraited the sigiml. This was gi^ 

ym at 5 A* M* ud immediately the roar of caoaoO) mi nit- 
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tie of musketiy, along the whole Turkish line, with the shouts 
of the sokiiers, announced to the Greeks how many, and how 
near their enemies were. But every man was sheltered be- 
hind his breastwork, and they escaped the Turkish shot ; while 
their own, directed upon the ilash, proved very destructive. 
The scaling party crossed the ditch, and began resolutely to 
climb the wall; but they were as bravely met by the 
Greeks, cut down, and thrust back ; only two * entered the 
town. The Turks pressed on at the other parts, but were 
driven back by the musketry from the walls and the grape 
fix>m the guns. 

Dayli^t presented a striking scene ; the plain was 
covered by the Turks, who in the greatest confusion 
were retiring, while next the walls " in a semicircle lay** 
the ridge of dead who had fallen in the onset, and the bat- 
tlements were covered with the exulting Greeks, who pur- 
sued, with shouts of derision, their retiring enemy. The 
Turks lost 1000 men, whil^ the Greeks had not fifty killed 
wounded, and missing. 

Encouraged by this decided advantage, the Greeks now be- 
gan to think of something more than mere defence. Mav- 
romichalis with about seven hundred men embarked in the 
vessels, and was landed on the coast of Acamania, with an in- 
intention of rousing the peasantry, and occupying the passes 
in the rear of the Turks. But they got notice of it, and af^ 
ter bur3ang their dead and destroying many of their cahip 
articles, they ret^ated precipitately in the night, abandoning 
the rest of their baggage to the Greeks. Marco Botzaris 
closely pursued them, and the mountaineers harassed their 
march considerably : on reaching the Achelous, they found 
it impassable from the floods ; and were obliged to stand on 
the defensive against the pursuing Botzaris ; till the river 
subsiding, allowed them to pass, and they evacuated th^ 
country entirely. 

* ** They were two standard-bearers. One was instantl/ cut to pieces^ 
^ the other was preserved bj order of the President It is remarkable 
*< that the besieged lost bat sis men killed* and that one half oi that 
" number was by this brave Albanian, who killed tltt€6 With tk« lm:$ of 
''hiistsuidard;* aieBioiniaarUacece^p.457. 
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Review of the Progress of Events — Parties^ J^ational [1^23, 

^ Assembly at Astros — Military Party gets the ascen^ [ Jan, 

daney — Invasion of Western Greece — Marco Botzaris de* 

feats a body of Turks at Creonero — Attacks the Army of 

Mustapha Pashaw at midfiight — is victorurus^ and slain 

— Turks penetrate to Anatolico — Blockade of that place^^ 

* Its defence — Turks repulsed-^Mavrocordato arrives. 

On a review of the events of the last year, it will be seen 
Ihat on the side of the Greeks, " there was a great increase 
in public confidence, and in the extent of the insurrec- 
tion ; while the recent advantages obtained over the ene* 
my, gave tiie b st hopes for the future. Their military 
position in general however, was nearly the same as in 
" the preceding year. The Turks were still in possession of 
" all thQ fortresses o§ . 'le Mor«a, except two ; with' so 
" much of the level country of Northern Greece,, as their 
'^ posts at Larissy, Lamia, and the Euripus could command* 
" In other respects their embarrassments were increasing : 
^' the Porte found great difficulty in equipping its fleet ; and 
** Jiad resorted to such violent measures for sustaining its 
'' finances, that the piastre, which not many ye^s before^ 
^ had been equivalent to an English shilling, was now re^ 
^^ duced to the forty-fifth part of the pound sterling. 

^' But, on the other hand, the wealth of the commercial 
" islands and towns of Greece were equally exhausted by 
^ the exertions which had been made since the beginning of 

'; the GQBtest i i9ome of the powers of Cootinentil Europe 
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** continued to regard the insurrection as part of a gene« 
** ral conspiracy against established governments ; the others 
** refused all countenance to the insui^nts ; and individual 
*' charity was inadequate to supply the wants of a people in 
^' the situation of the Greeks. Hence they were unable to 
** retain in their service, or to satisfy the most moderate ex- 
*^ pectations of the numerous mihtary men of experiencci 
^ who had been left in idleness in every part of Europe by 
** the general peace ; and who wtyp^ anxious for employ- 
" meat in Greece. They were unable even to take into the 
** service of Gk>vemment their own private ships, by which 
*' all the naval efforts had been made ; or to execute the re- 
** pairs of a two years war (or them ; so that the number. 
/' of those ships, in a state to oppose the enemy, was consi-\ 
^ derably diminished. Still less could they oi^ganize an ar- 
'' tillery, or create a corps of infantry under the orders, aii4 
*' in the pay of the Executive, without which it was impo^sl^ 
" sible for the Government to follow any improved plan of 
^ mihtary operation ; or even to establish a national trea- ^ 
**' suiy, collect the taxes, and administer for the benefit otl- 
^ the revenue, all that large portion of the property of the 
'^ insurged districts, which, having formerly belonged to the 
^ Turks, or their Government, was now confiscated to the 
"State. 

" A government without a treasury, marine, or an army, 
" was of course little better than a cjipher. 

" The collection of the contribution in every part of 
'' Greece, except the islands, still remained in the hands of 
" the iUiterate Chieftains x>{ the land-forces ; who though 
** brave and sincere in the cause, were too ignoranfto see 
" the necessity of giving way to others for the general ad- 
^ vantage. Some of them feeling no inclination to an 
" abridgment of their power or their profits, and all of 
" them being naturally more disposed to trust to themselves, 
" for obtaining the resources necessary to keep their follow- 
** ers together, than a Government in which they could not 
** possibly have any great confidence.'' 
To the above just and judicious remaifa pf Col I^eake, 
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it must be added that the jealousies, and dissensions, which 
had manifested themselves among the leading men of 
Greece, contributed in no small degree to give an unfavour- 
able aspect to their affairs. In Greece sectional feelings 
and prejudices are particularly strong ; and until the people 
become sufficiently enlightened, these prejudices will 
always be made subservient to the selfish views of indivi- ' 
duals: until the Greeks shall become sufficiently educated 
as a people, to see and thwart such designs, a free elec- 

. live Government cannot be supported. ^ 

Hardly had six months elapsed from the commencement 
of the revolt — ^hardly had the first burst of enthusiasm sub; 
sided, when the leading men began to unite into those par- 
ties, which have ever since existed ; and to whdch each one 

.was drawn by his particular views or interest. The military 
Chiefs were opposed in their plan by the great land-holders 

' but the power was gained by Mavrocordato, and what was 
styled the Fanariote party ; because the two first could not 
reconcile themselves together, and because, in the formati6a% 
of a Government, or in organization of any kind, MaVrrf. 
cordato and his party were the only ones possessed of the 
necessary talent and information. 

We have seen the fault of Mavrocordato in leaving the 
Government of which he was President, and assuming the 

, military character ; we have seen also the open disregard of 
the orders of Grovemment, by Ulysses and Colocotroni, 

.who hardly paid to it the shadow of respect : but we can- 
not yet know the secret intrigues which were carried on to 
ruin the schemes of the President, and the seemingly unjusti- 
fiable measures which he took to thwart them. Theodore 
Negris, who had been associated with him, who assisted 

.mat,erially in drawing up the Constitution, and whose great ta- 
lents justified him in hoping for distinction, joined against the 
President. The military party, and the Primates, made every 
exertion to get into power, through ^he appi^aching election 

. of Deputies for a new National Assembly ; and it was no 
difficult matter to make the people believe, that the campaign 
in Western Greece (which on the whole was bi^y credit^ 
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able to Mavrocofdato) had beem unsucGessfbl, through the 
want of military talents. 

Each side put its springs to work, to carry the day in the 
Assembly, but the result could not be doubted ; and here it 
may be well to remark, that the electimis, thou^ prescribed 
by the Ccmstitutiop, did not take place with any thing like 
order or fairness any where, if we except peiiiaps in Missi- 
longhi and Athens. In scHne parts, e^en the form of votr 
ing was not observed, the title of the person who was se- 
lected by the leading men, was undispiirted by the common 
people. • 

' The assembly met at Astros, on the western side of the 

^^%ulf of Napoli ; and by a considerable increase in the num. 
ber of Deputies, gave proot of the extent and permanency 
of the revolt. The military influence here' united with that 
of the Primates or landholders, in a sufficient degree to 
sway the assembly in q>ite of the efforts of Mavroc<»dato 
to prevent it 

» Petro Bey or Mavromichalis was elected Presklent of 
Ihe Assembly, the Kshop of Brasthena, Vice Presidentt 
and Theodore Negris, Secretary. The first act was to ap- 
point a Commission of seven, to revise the Constitution 
adopted at Epidaurus, and recommend such alterations as 
experience should have pointed out' to be necessary. The 
different local Crovemments, as that*of the Morea, Romelia, 
and some of the islands, were then dissolved, since they 
had been foimd a fruitful source of discord, and had always 
embarrassed the General Government. 

An act strcmgly exemplifying the jealousy of the Greeks^ 
was then passed,^ by which the naval and miUtary comman- 
ders-in-chief held their rank only for the time of the expedi- 
tion they might be engaged upon. Some acts of minor 
consequence occupied the attention of Congress several 
days, when it dissolved itself, after issuing a spirited Ad* 
dress, in which are the Allowing words : — *^ Before its disso- 
^ hition, the Congress, the Intimate organ of the nation 
^ vrtiich it rqiresents, declares foi* the second time, beftne 
« God and before num, the political tmimu and «MZq»ei^ 
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^ dence of Gruee. It is for the reeovery of these blesnngs, 
^seizedbyfoi'eign violence, that the Greek nation has for 
'^ more than two years, been shedding its most predoos 
^ blood* Relying upon their inccmtestable rights, the 
" Greeks will continue their strug^e with the determina- 
^ tion to rescue frmn the usurper, the rights of which he 
^ has robbed th^m *by violence ; and to succeed in procur- 
^' ing the recognition of the perfect independence of Greece ; 
^ for the gk>ry of the holy Christian religion, and for the 
^happiness of the nation ; or to descend into the grave, to 
^ the last man, like true Christians and freemen. Such is 
*^ the resolution to which they have sworn, for that cherished 
*' freedom which they have not learned to value at the re« 
'' commendation of strangers, as has been said, bitt which is 
" the natural property of the nation. The very earth on 
'* which they tread, remmds them that hberty is their birth- 
" light by all the endless recollections with which it abounds ; 
" and which at every step, show the traces of the glorious 
'' and reiterated struggles, and illustrious victories obtained 
" over barbarians, by their ancestors. 

" Such is the declaration which Congress is charged by 
'^ its constituents to make before the whole world, in favour 
^^ of that independence for which the people have taken up f^ 
^^ arms. In that is expressed the unanimous feelings of the 
'^ different parts of Greece ; their sole and immutable ob- 
** ject is the establishment in their country of that civiliza- 
'* tion which sheds its blessings over the states of Europe — 
" States which they wish to resemble, and from, whom they 
** trust always to obtain the good wishes, and the succours 
" which justice demands." 

The Executive, taken from the body of the Senate, con- 
sisted of Mavromichalis, President ; Colocotroni, Vice-Pre- 
sident ; Andreas Metaxa, and Andreas Zaimis. Both bodies, 
the Senate and Executive, then removed to Tripolitza, and 
began to naake arrangements for the ensuing campaign : 
though they had hardly gone cm a w^ek, before difiiculties 
and disputes began to arise between them. 
The plan of mvasion by which the Sultan determined to 
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finish the war this year, was precisely the same in outline as 
that of the last ; but it differed in the detail, by which it 
was to be executed. The chief direction was given to 
Mustapha, Pashaw of Scodra ; he was to assemble an army 
of Turks in the Northern parts of ThessaIy,one division of 
which was to effect a passage to Galixhidi, and the parts 
N. W. of Corinth, on the shore of the Gulf; the. other 
was to pass the difficult defiles of the mountains which se- 
parate Eastern from Western Greece, and form a junction 
with a smaller army to be collected by Yussuf of Patras, in 
Western Greece. United, they were to take or blockade 
Missilonghi ; and to be transported across the Gulf of Corinth 
by the fleet of the Capitan Pashaw, who was to meet them 
at Patrass. When landed on the Northern shore of the Pe- 
loponessus, the army was to march along it as far as Co-' 
rinth, to reheve that place which was then blockaded, and 
if necessary, to asslail the Megaric passes from the South, 
while they should be attacked on the North by the troops 
collected at Galixhidi ; and these being carried, the whole 
army would be united, and ready to march to any part of the 
Peloponessus. 
Yussuf of Patrass was second in command to Mustapha^ 
^ having the direction, of the forces coDected in the Western 
parts, which gave great offence to the Albanians. Omer 
Pashaw was also to join the expedition. Yussuf occupied 
himself in assembling men at Vonitza, while Omer Pashaw, 
who was assembling his also at Lepanon, used every means 
to prevent the success of Yussuf; and so thoroughly did he 
succeed, that when Yussuf was about to march through the 
passes of Arcanania to meet his superior, M ustapha "Pa^ 
shaw, his Albanians revolted, and were so outrageous, that 
the Pashaw's life was in danger, and he was obliged to fly 
to the s^a-shore, where he hastily embarked for Patrass with 
but few men. The Albanians pillaged his camp, and then, 
passing up through the defiles of Makrinoi^o, where Omer 
Pashaw had probably so arranged it with the Greeks^ 
that they should not be attacked, most of them joined 
the staudard of their favourite Chief. Thus rid qS th^ ohf 
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ject of his jealousy, Omer Pashaw had only to tlunk of ef* 
fecting his junction with Mustapha Pashaw. 

To oppose this, there were 1200 Greeks, under Marco 
Botzaris, and Yonkos another Chief. 

Hearing that a body of Turks had been sent by Yussuf 
to land at Creoqero above Missilonghi, to attack him in 
flank, Marco immediately flew to the shore, fell upon 
them while landing, drove them back to their ships ; and 
then turned to oppose the progress of Mustapha Pashaw, 
who with 12000 Turks, was rapidly advancing to enter Ar- 
canania. With an extraordinary celerity of movement, 
Marco arrived at Karpenisi, and on the plain below hinft, 
found Mjustapha Pashaw encamped with his whole army* , 

The situation of Marco Botzaris was most critical ; but 
instead of daunting him, it only called forth the whole 
faculties of his active mind, and nerved him for great 
resolves. He summoned all the wild Chiefs of his band 
about him, and addressing them in his persuasive way, stat- 
ed the peculiar difliculties of their situation : " We have no 
store of provisions, our ammunition is short, our numbers 
are small, the passes ai*e not stro^g ; — must we retreat 
then ? We shall not sufier in doing so, but w^ shall leave 
this horde of barbarians to pour down upon the plains of 
Arcanania, and the whole country as far as Missilonghi ; 
and to spread terror, rapine, and murder, over the whole of it. 
We can neither maintain our post then, nor quit it with ho- 
nour. But there is one resource, we will fall upon the ene- 
my, numerous as he is ; the darkness will conceal our num- 
bers, and the surprise may overcome all his resist^mce ; we 
may roufhim, and the plunder of his ciamp may supply our 
wants." He then proceeded with Yonkos to arrange his 
plans; he chose 400 Suhotesto attend immediately about 
his person, and penetrate with him to the centre of the ene- 
my's camp at midnight. The rest of the men were to be 
divided into three parties, who should proceed to difierent 
points, and at the signal from Botzaris, were to make a si- 
multaneous attack. 

About ten o^clock, on the night of the 19th, every thing be- 

13 
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ing arranged, Botzaris vnth his band of Suliotes, started upon 
his daiing undertaking. They passed the outposts of the 
Tm^, by speaking to them in the ^banian tongue, and 
telling them they had come from Omer Pashaw, from whom 
reinforcements were expected. Botzaris thus traversed a 
considerable part of their camp, amid th& thousands who 
slept in confident security; he had nearly reached the 
centre, when he sounded his bugle, and was answered by 
the wild shout of his men, who began the work of destruc- 
tion. The Turks were awakened to find enemies in the 
midst of them, with sabre and pistol ; while the rattle of 
musketry from the Greeks on the outside, showed they 
were surrounded, and they knew not by how many. The 
surprise, the darkness, and the shouting, made useless all at- 
tempts at order ; the sleeping soldier, so rudely awakened, 
thought only of firing his musket upon whoever he saw 
near him, without knowing if he were friend or foe ; and in 
a few minutes, the whole camp was a scene of uproar and 
confusion, in which each one thought only of safety in 
flight. Amid all this Botzaris pushed on, animating his 
men to deal death around them, shouting aloud, and calling 
them to follow him to the f (jnt of the Pashaw, which he had 
nearly reached, when suddenly his voice was hushed ; he 
fell, struck by a random shot, and died in an instant. 

The victory was complete, considerable numbers of Turks 
were "slain, the army was dispersed, and their camp plun- 
dered : but it was a dearly bought victory ; Greece could 
not rejoice at it, for she had lost her bravest and best Chief. 
The Suliotes felt the loss most severely ; they bore the body 
of their hero to Missilonghi, where it was received with all 
possible respect ; and interred with all the imposing pomp 
and ceremony of the Gre,ek Church, made more impressive 
by the deep and universal feeling of melancholy which per- 
vaded the country. 

The value of the services of Marco Botzaris vrere more 
deeply fek by the effects of his death ; for the soldiery, after 
their victory and spoil, having no Chief of commanding in- 
fhience to keep them together, dispersed, and no advantage 
was taken of the victory, farther than the check it gave the 
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enemy. But this was only temporary ; Mustapha soon re-as- 
sembled his men, and easily overcoming the disunited atr 
tempts of the Greeks in the passes to oppose him, he joined 
Omer Pashaw on the plains of ^tolia. They then easily 
opened a communication with the fortresses at the entrance 
of the Corinthian Gulf, and with the detachment of the fleet 
left there. 

•Undiscouraged by the failure of the other expeditions, 
Mustapha, assisted by the indefatigable Omer, pushed down 
to Anatolyx), and immediately besieged it. In this misera- 
bly defend^l place, about 2000 Greeks, principally women 
and children, had shut themselves up. Not 500 men were 
armed, yet they prepared for an obstinate resistance. 

The siege was begun by closely hemmmg in the place on 
the land side by a line of posts, while three gun-boats were 
prepared to act on die lagoon. Batteries were opened, and 
a great number of shot and shells thrown'into the town dai- 
ly : the latter bursting among the houses did considerable 
damage, killing women and children. The Greeks had se- 
veral old cannon, with which they answered as ' fast and weH' 
as they could the fire of the Turks. But their pieces would 
at almost every report, demolish the frail staging called a 
carriage, upon which they were mounted, and fall to the 
ground ; and it required considerable time and exertion to 
remount, load, and get their muzzles somewhere in the di- 
rection of the enemy ; to touch them off when the bcdl 
flew in one direction, and the carriage in twenty jHOces in 
the other. 

Still the Greeks worked as busy as possible, nor did they 
suffer severely as long as the communication by sea wifli 
Missilonghi was open ; for from thence they obtained all 
their fresh water in small boats by night ; as there were no 
cisterns in a good state within the place, and the Turks \%^ 
cutoff the spring which usually supplied the town. But the 
channel to Missilonghi was soon rendered impassible by the 
erection of a battery on the edge' 9f it, and the inhabitants 
were suddenly reduced to the utmost distress by want of 
water ; nor could they have held out five days, but for a very 
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curious circumstance. A bomb fix)m one of the Turkish 
mortars, falling on to the roof of a small church, broke 
through and buried itself deep under the stone pavement of 
the floor ; and bursting there, opened a spring of water which 
was sufficient to supply the place.* 

The Turks continued the siege about a month, the Pa- 
shaw then made an attempt by boats to land his troops in 
the place, and carry it by assault. But the Greeks repulsed 
him ; and he beginning to feel alarmed for his communica- 
tions with the North, as well as straitened for jKrovisions, 
commenced a precipitate retreat, leaving a few Sannon, and 
a quantity of baggage to the Greeks. He passed the defUes 
unmolested, and his men dispersed themselves, each one 
going his own way. 

Omer Pashaw retired to Arta, and his Albanians disband- 
ed ; and thus the campaign by land, in Western Greece, 
terminated most disgracefully to the Turks. The Greek 
squadron which had long been expected from Hydra, now 
arriving, forced the Turkish vessels which were blockading 
Missilonghi to retire. Mavrocordato who had arrived with 
the fleet, resumed his government of the Province of West- 
em Greece* 

* This circamatance, aboat which I believe Uiere is na doubt, is consider- 
ed by the comiDon people ia Greece, as one of the many instances of the 
direct aad miraculous interpoaitioi^ of the Saints in their favoar. And 
St. Michael, whose ohurcb this was, got great credit ; and the Priests who 
officiated for him, great advantage in the shape of offerings to his Saint- 
•hip, which they kept for their own use, and balanced their accounts with 
him, by payment in prayers and ceremonies to the full value. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Turkish Operations in Eastern Greece — Opposed by Ulysses 
— Character of Ulysses — Siege of Corinth — It surrenders 
to the Greeks — Proceedings of the Fleet — Character of Mi- 
aulis — Kotice of the Island of Hydra — Skirmish between 
the Fleets — Turkish Corvette destroyed^ and Turks retire. 

We now revert to the state of Eastern Greece. The 
division of Turks destined to act particularly under Bercof- 
zaii Pashaw, passed the Thermopylae, and overran Boetia 
and the North part of Attica, penetrating as far as Athens ; 
the Greek families retired to Salamis, and the men shut them- 
selves up in the Acropolis. The Turks spread themselyes 
over Livadia, burning the villages, trampling the vines, cut- 
ting down the olive groves, and chasing the peasantry who 
escaped the sword, to the mountains ; where in those parts 
inaccessible to the cavalry, they defended themselves. The 
Turks having devastated the plains, were checked in their 
attempt to pass the defiles of Helicon and Parnassus, by 
the armed peasantry ; and remained some days near Li- 
vadia, to prepare for a new attempt to penetrate down to 
the Gulf. 

But Ulysses, who had been waiting in the Acropolis of 
Athens to be joined by some men from the Morea, and to 
get money to carry on the expedition, left his Lieutenant 
Gourah in command of the fortress, and sallied out with 
about 600 men ; and being joined by the gallant Niketas, 
with as many more, they embarked at Megaris, and smling 
up the Gulf, landed near Salona. They immediately mov- 
ed on toward the Turks, and being joined by numbers ^ 
the peasantry, commenced a guern7/a warfare which bar 
rassed the Turks extremely. Li^t and activo as deer, the 
Greek soldiers would skip about the rocks, and bang on 
the e^e of the Turkish army ; every where present in de- 
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tached parties, yet no where tangible ; ix as soon as a con- 
siderable force was brought to expose them, they disap- 
peared ; and in a moment, — ^their diouts, and the rattle of 
their musketry, announced that they had found anodier 
quarter, where bad position or inferior numbers had placed 
the Turks at their mercy. 

Thus continually galled by the Greek PalikartSy whom 
they could not induce to descend upon the plain and en* 
gage openly, the Turks were obliged to retire ; and were 
harassed dreadfully, all the way to Euboea or Negropont. 
Having entered this island l^ the bridge, which their for- 
tress completely commands, the Turks began to commit the 
same cruelties upon the Greek inhabitants there, which 
they had practised upon the continent. This was unmerit- 
ed, as the inhabitants had never attempted to revolt, except 
in inconsiderable numbers, and then at the instance of some 
Chiefs who had landed from the main. Still the excesses 
committed were dreadful, and made a waste of some of the 
finest parts of that rich and fertile island* 

But the Turks were soon followed by Ulysses, who having 
received considerable additions to his band, embarked near 
Marathon, and landing in Euboea, drove them from the in- 
terior of the island, and forced them to shut themselves up 
in the fortresses of Caristo and Negropont : the first of 
which he closely blockaded. 

Niketas had gone to Salona, to prepare for the defence of 
.that country. 

It may be well here to look a little at the character of 
Ulysses, who had become very notorious. Andritzos, the fa- 
ther of Ulysses, was a Thessalian, bom near Thermopylae ; 
he was engaged in the singular enterprise of the famous 
pirate Lambro, and after its failure, resided in Yanina. 

His son Odysseus or Ulysses, was bom in Ithaca, (hence 
Ms name) ; but soon removed to Yanina, and was taken in- 
to the establishment of Ali Pashaw. ^* Distinguished by' 
'* his gracefiil person, and his ^skill in the manly exercises, he 
^* was first introduced to the particular notice of his master 
** by his extreme agihtjr j and from his earli^t xecoxded ex- 
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" ploit, we should rather infer his descent from the Thessa- 
'* lian Achilles, than his birth among the pastureless rocks of 
'* Ithaca. It was this : he challenged the finest horse of All 
^ Pashaw to a trial of speed and wind ; the race was to be 
^ performed on rising ground, and the man was to keep pace 
^* with the beast, till the latter should fall down dead. In 
^ case of failure he was to forfeit his head. The Pashaw ac-* 
^* cepted the challenge for his horse, as well as the condition 
*• proposed by the challenger, the execution of which he pre- 
** pared to exact with great fidelity." They ran in his pre- 
sence, the biped was triumphant, ^ and from that moment 
^' became the favourite of his master. His talents and address 
^^ enabled him to maintain a situation, to which they certain- 
^* ly had not assisted in raising him ; ^ and he rendered some 
** important service, which Ali Pashaw rewarded by pre- 
** senting him a bride from his dwn harem. The value of the 
** gift, under any circumstances flattering and honourable, 
" was enhanced by the extreme beauty of the lady ; and 
^' that nothing might be wanting to the happiness of his fa- 
'* vourite, the Pashaw accompanied his present by a circu- 
'' lar order to all the opulent householders of his Pashalik, 
" to pay to the bearer the sum of one sequin each. A dow- 
^* ry raised by the contributions of a province, could not fail 
" to be considerable ; and the son of Andritzos became 
" generally known and envied thi'oughout the. mountains of 
" Roumelia." 

After the rebellion and fall of his master Ali, Ulysses re- 
tired to Ithaca, and remained until the commencement of 
the revolution. " He was among the first who obeyed the call 
** of his country, and he occupied without delay his favourite 
'^ haunts among the caves of Parnassus and Helicon. In that 
" position he harassed the Turkish armies, cut ofl* their sup- 
^' pUes, and impeded their advance into the Morea. From the 
'^ caves of Parnassus he was called to the possession of the 
^* Acropolis of Athens, and the command of Eastern Greece. 
'* Thus then, from having run a race with a horse on a hill 

^ sidtf is he become the adversary of the JSultan, mi one of 
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^ the most active competitors in the stadium of Grecian in« 
" dependence.'' 

** Ulysses is in no respect distinguished Stom his meanest 
" soldier, except by the symmetry of his form, and the ex- 
'^ pressive animation of a countenance^ which, though hand- 
" some, is far from prepossessing ; for an habitual froiim, 
" and a keen restless eye, betoken cruelty, suspicion, and in- 
" constancy ; and those who have derived their opinion of 
" his character from the observation of his exterior, and the 
" rumour of his most notorious actions, pronounce him to be 
** violent, avaricious, vindictive, distrustful, and inexorable. 
" Those, on the contrary, who beUeve themselves to have 
" penetrated more deeply into his feelings and principles, 
" conclude him to be under the exclusive guidance of policy 
" and interest. His passions (they say,) however habitual- 
" ly impetuous, will never .betray him into any measure of 
" great imprudence, while his flexibility will ever allow him 
" to change with every change #>f circumstances ; his vio- 
" lence and cruelty will seldom be wanton or excessive, 
" while he possesses the favour of assuming what virtues he 
'V pleases. So that he is equally capable of performing a 
" very good, or a very wicked action. Nor is it doubted 
"that he possesses talents to discern, and firmness to purstte 
" the path that his interests dictate. 

" For his religion, he is known not to profess any ardent 
** affection ; the name of liberty he can hardly have learned 
" to venerate ; for his country, for ancient heroic Greece, he 
" is the last to feel, or affect any enthusiasm ; but his profound 
** knowledge of the character and government of the Turks^ 
" his acquaintance with the real terrors of their hostility, 
" and the real value of their friendship, has inspired him 
*^ with that contempt for the one and that diflidence in the 
" other, which would probably prevent him* even in the ab- 
'^ sence of all better motives, from any treachery to the 
'' cause of which he has become (me of the most enuaeiit 
" supporters."^ Such was the character of Ulysses, ais 

* As I did not know Ulysses personally, I ba?e preferred extracting; this 
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drawn by a candid observerj in the early part of the 
struggle : — if there was then a doubt about the purity of 
his patriotism, subsequent events have established that 
doubt ; and proved, that though he did heartily hate the 
Turks, and wish Greece free from them, still his rancour 
toward his political opponents was as bitter ; and he would 
often overlook, nay, sacrifice the good of his coun- 
try, to forward his own unmediate interests, which he 
was^ fooUsh enough to suppose were separate. It is 
in vain that his friends say he could not oppose the invad- 
ing army of Dram Ali ; he did not try to oppose it ; it is 
in vain to urge reasons for his animosity to M avrocordato ; 
it was his duty to have forwarded the plans of the Pre- 
sident, without judging of them ; and not let feelings of 
personal or party hatred lead him to oppose them, by fa- 
vouring the enemy. 

The blockade of Corinth in the meantime bad been strict- 
ly observed by some Peloponessians, under different Cap- 
tains, the most distinguished of whom was Staikos, who had 
been there ever since the fall of Napoli. The garrison was 
very much distressed for want of provisions, but held out 
with great resolution, until the retreat of Bercofzah Pashaw 
cut off their hope of relief; and they sent proposals of sur- 
render to Staikos, and Giorgarki Kitzo,* a Suliote Chief; 
both men of known valour, and more remarkable for clemen- 
cy and humanity. Staikos having communicated with the 
Government, and having received the authority from it, 
began to treat ; when Colocotroni and his rude foUowerSi 
who scent plunder as far as vultures their prey, came trooping 



Sketch of him from Mr. Waddington's '^ Visit to Greece." Of this interest- 
ing^ little Book, the reader who knows Greece always says — ^ pity that the 
visit was not loog;er and the book larger/' Whatever Mr. W. saysi may 
be relied on as said in truth and candoar ; and so far as he had meanf 
of informing himself, perfecty correct. 

The character of Ulysses for courage is not well established. 

* Yorgarke Kitzo is brother to the beautiial and interesting Vanlika, 
younget^t wife of Ali Pashaw of Yanina, and who exercised almost abso- 
lute sway over that tyrant in his last days. 
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Up to Corinth, to be in at the death. But the garrison refusing 
to treat with any but the first named, Colocotroni retired. 

The Turks surrendered the Acrocorinthus, and were 
embarked on board some foreign transports and sent to Asia 
Minor. 

Considerable delay had occurred in getting out the Greek 
vessels this season, on account of the want of means to pay 
the men ; who having most of them families, and feeling that 
their services were absolutely necessary, would not go to sea 
without then" wages. But active exertions were making at 
Hydra,* Spetzia, and Ipsara, the three naval islands, to fit 

* Hjdra is a barren rock, wiUioat yerdare, cm* a 8prio|^ of water; 
about 1^ miles loog, and %^ broad, risings abruptly from the sea, and 
lying in face of ibe S. £ coast of the Argolis, 12 miles distant. Toiraid 
the East end, and facing the main, is what is caUed the Port; but is only 
an inward carve of the line of rocks which form the shore, and which 
rise one above another ■ to a considerable height ; receding backward, 
and forming something of an amphitheatre. On the very line of the 
water in, this bend, commences the lower range of houses ; a^^ other 
ranges .are built aboire it, the foundation of one being upon a level with 
the roof of the other ; and thus seemiog to cliog to the side of the rock, 
they rise a considerable way up the mountain. The houses are built 
of sto^e, and painted white ; and the view of the town from the sea, is 
one of the finest imaginable ; it seems more like a panorama than reality 
the whole front of each house being in view, and their perfect white being 
so strongly contrasted by ihe dark colour of the rocks. The mountain 
rises to a considerable height, and is crowned by a large stone monastary. 

'* What a place you have chosen I, (says Waddington) addressed my- 
self to Tombazi, late Admiral of the Greek fleet, what a spot you have 
chosen for your country !" ** It was liberty that chose the spot, not we,*' 
was the patriot*s instant reply. '* And long may liberty preserve and pro- 
tect an habitation eo worthy of her.*' 

Hydra has about 30,000 mbabitants : they are the descendants of a 
colony of Albanians, who were driven from their homes in the north nearly 
two hundred years ago, by the severity of Turkish despotism, to tike refuge 
on the barren rock, which by their industry. soon became an important com* 
mercial place. The Hydriotes are an enterprising, cautious, selfish raee 
of men : much of the same stamp perhaps as Yankees would be, if placed 
in a similar situation. They had more intercourse with the world by th«r 
commerce than any of their countrymen, prcTious to the commenoement 
of the present war : yet they profited by .it less in every way, except that * 
of pecuniary emolument ; in learning and r^nement they are iar behind 
their brethren of Scio, or Aivali, or Constantinople. In iaot they value 
education but little; though aU of the better class can read and write 
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out a squadron under the command of Andreas Miaulis/ 
vSho had been chosen Admiral. 

It is delightAiI to contemplate such a character as that of 
Miaulis. As the eye in a dry and barren landscape, de- 
lights to rest on some patch of verdure, which may chance 
to appear ; so the mind, wearied with contemplating the 
selfishness and vices of the leading Greeks, turns with 
pleasure to Miaulis, for a striking proof that all good has 
not departed from them. Miaulis was bom at Hydra, and 
educated on the water : he is about sixty years of age ; his 
frame, large, and rather corpulent, is well made, and full 
of vigour. His countenance is one of those most difficult 
to describe, yet most strongly impressive ; it inspires with 
affection and respect; and though there is no mark of great- 
ness about it, yet you see there, the kind heart, the firm mind ; 
you know not why or wherefore, but you see in his face 
enough to convince you that it is the face of an honest man. 
Hii complexion is light, and rather florid; his features 
strongly marked ; the nose particularly large ; and his eyes 
of a mild hazel colour. Strangers are always struck with 
his patriarchal appearance, and after ever so short an in- 
terview, go away satined that there is at least one honest, 
pure patriot, in Greece. 

Mtaulis inherited some property from his father, and like * 
all his fellow islanders; he followed the sea from his youth. 

tbeir own laog^aage, and the Italian. But they are too devout worship- 
pers of Mammon, to apply themselveii much to learning^. They are ex- 
ceedingly clannish ; a man is bound by strong ties to revenge the death 
of a relation (even if removed to the sixteenth degree), by the blood of 
his murderer. 

They are extt«mely neat in their persons ; and there is perhaps hardly a 
spot in the worid where- 'tbei whole people are so weU, and cleanly dressed 
as at Hydra. Th^ houses «re clean as those of Dutchmen. Thejr 
are all built of Uone, and painted white; generally they are low, but 
scHBe^f them are large and magnifieent ; those of Tombasi, Miaulis, Coa- 
durioltis, and some otiiers, are four ttorieshigh, well finished, and furnished ; 
and having court^yards pa^ed with marble. There are in Hydra» 
three mints for maUng counter£nt Turk&ihcoift) ffhiah is seat to Tur- 
key and put iato drculation. 
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For a great number of years he sailed in his own ship, and 
by commerce gained a very considerable fortune ; and al* 
ways stood high in character among the Hydriotes, who 
were then remarkable for their integrity in mercantile tranS' 
actions.* He had long sighed for the liberty of his coun- 
try, though enjoying every thing that wealth could com* 
mand ; though his native island was never sullied by the 
fiK>t of a Moslem, and escaped all direct oppression, by the 
payment of an annual tribute, and the supply of a quota of 
seamen to the Turkish fleet ; still, in common with many 
around him he felt bitterly the degradation of Greece ; and 
was ready to risk fortune and life in any rational scheme 
for her redemption. He was averse to the struggle being 
commenced at the precise period it was commenced ; be- 
cause he did not consider the people sufficiently enlighten- 
ed, to conduct it to a favourable issue : but when once the 
blow was struck, he embarked heartily in the cause, and 
has ever been foremost in exposing himself, in sacrificing 
his fortune, in giving an example of obedience to govern- 
ment, and perfect disinterestedness of action. 

Such is the man who commanded the Greek fleet ; and 
so irreproachable is his character, that even in Greece, 
where the people are so jealous and suspicious of their lead- 
ing men, that the least foible cannot escape them, no voice 
is ever raised against Miaulis ; all parties unite in consider- 

* Conversing with Mavrocordatos a few dajrs before I left Greece, I ex- 
pressed to him mj doubts about what I had often heard of the honesty and 
good faith of the Hydriotes, previous to the commencement of the revolu- 
tion. He replied — ^ I do not wonder at it ; it is hard to conceive, how 
seven years should so completely change a body of men ; yet so it is. War 
and its attendants, anarchy and confusion, has altered the Hydriotes 
from an industrious, sober, and honest people, to what you now see them. 
Such a thing as a note or bond, was almost unknown ; a merchant would 
lend another money, and only request him to make a minute of it; he 
would ship goods on board a vessel, and take no bill of lading ; vesseli 
would come into port, and the captain and crew run to see their friends, 
leaving the vessel unlocked, and perhaps specie on board. Shops were left 
•pen by their owners without fear, and often the shutters only closed, and 
the door latched during the night This was the case also in Spetzia aikl 
Jpiara : the word ^f a merchant, or a sea captain, was sacred. 
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ing him perfectly pure and disinterested in his patriostisia 
And a doubt expressed of it, would sound as strange to a 
Greek, as it would to an American, to hear the patriotism 
of Washington questioned. 

The principal service performed by the Greek fleet thut 
year, was the protection it gave to the islands. The large 
and fertile one of Samos particularly, which it was a part 
of the Capitan Pashaw^s plan to devastate, was saved ; and 
its numerous inhabitants who had all become perfectly free, 
^were left in the undisturbed possession of their lands. 

A division of the fleet had also gone with troops to assist 
the insurgents in Candia. 

At the very commencement of the campaign, and weeks 
beforie the Greeks could collect the means to get thw ves- 
sels to sea, the Turkish fleet had left the Dardanelles, and 
joined by several Algerine and Tunisian cruisers, (which are 
in reality active and eflicient ships,) proceeded to supply the 
different Turkish fortresses, which are on the sea coast 
The fleet was more eflicient and less unwieldy than it 
ever had been before, because the large ships of the line 
had been left at home, as they presented such feir marks 
for the Greek fire-ships. 

The Capitan Pashaw then, with his long hne of frigates 
and corvettes, swept slowly across the iEgean, and threw 
supplies successively into Carysto, Negropont, Volo, Ko« 
ron, Modon, and Patrass. He sent a division to the 
fortresses in Candia, and having left a small division off 
the entrance of the gulf of Corinth, he set out on his return. 
But the Greeks had by this time got their miniature fleet 
out to sea; Miaulis met the Capitan Pashaw near the 
northern entrance to the gulf of Negropont, and attacked 
him with a fire ship — the fleets approaching one another, 
and ke0ping up a ,heavy, but harmless firing. The violence 
of the wind prevented the Greeks fi*om reaping any advan- 
tage fi'om their brulots^ and the fleets separated. 

Near Lemnos however, the Greeks again overtook their 
enemies, who were hastening toward the Dardanelles ; and 
a smart action com^ienced, which resulted in the destmc- 

14 
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tion of one Turkish corv^te, and several small vessels, and 
the capture of several transports. 

The Capitan Pashaw retired within the Dardanelles, to 
the very entrance of which, he was followed by the light 
Crreek vessels. 

Miaulis also attacked a Turkish division, convoying some 
vessels from Salonika to Negropont, scattered them, 
and took several transports. But the most important ope- 
ration of the Greek fleet this season, was the landing made 
from it at many places in the Macedonia. These were 
only excursions to carry off cattle or to plunder : but they 
kept the Turks in alarm, and furnished a most exceUent 
excuse to the different Turkish governors, for not sending 
their contingent of troops to the army. 

Descents were also made on the coast of Asia Minor, but 
these seldom had any other result than alarming the Turks, 
and drawing down their vengeance on the harmless Greek 
inhabitants of that country. For every sheep carried off, 
scores of Greeks were beheaded ; and for eveiy Turk whom 
the sailors killed or took, in their descents along the coast, 
the plundering and burning of Greek villages, and the blood 
of their inhabitants, atoned. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Candia — itevoU in that island — Tombazi appointed to 
direct it-^rTurkish cruelties^ — Interference of Egypt — 
Notice of the life^ genius^ and power^ of Mehtmet Ali^ 
Viceroy of Egypt. Jealousies between the Greek Senate 
and the Executive 'Body — Violence of the Executive — 
* Senate pronounces sentence of deposition against ike 
Executive — Senate appoints a new Executive — CivH 
Dissentions — Mavrocordato resumes the Government of 
Western Greece — Considerations on the progress of the 
Revolt, 



The position of Candia is so advantageous ; its exten^is 
so great, its climate so delicious, its soil so fertile, its pro* 
ducts so rich and various, and its castles so str(»ig, that it 
certainly is one of the most important islands in the Medi- 
terranean. Then its ancient histoi-y is so interesting ; the 
changes which it has experienced, so many, and so strange, 
that it presents the finest -field for an historian. The part 
which it has taken in the late struggle, would alone iiu'nish 
him with much interesting matter. But our limits will not 
allow a minute examination of this ; nor a detail of those 
actions^ by which Kourmoulis, Antonio Milledonius, and 
some others, rendered themselves dear to their country, 
and which only terminated with their lives. 

Soon after his appointment to the post of Harmostis, or 
Captain General of Crete, Emanuel Tombazi sailed from 
Hydra with a small division of the fleet, for Candia, and 
landed upon the island with a few soldiers, collected princi- 
pally from the Morea. He was accompanied by some 
foreigners, the most distinguished of whom was captain F» 
A. Hastings, an Englishman of fortune ; and a man of cooI« 
clear judgement.. Landing near Kisamos, Tombazi imme* 
disttely invested that place by land and sea ; and in a short 
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time, compeDed it to surrender. Its garrison was safely 
sent to Canea, another Turkish fortress. Tombazi then 
pushed into the interior, invested Selino, and endeavoured 
to unite with and assist the native Candiotes, who were in 
arms. 

The war in Candia had been carried on by the Turks, 
with that barbarity which so often marks Mahometan sol- 
diery ; but which, in this instance, was carried to excess. 
The villages were burned, and the fields devastated, and the 
women and children put to death ; — all this was a matter of 
course. But, this was not the half; every day miserable 
Greeks who had been taken, were put to death with all the 
torments that cruelty could devise; dozens of them could 
be seen writhing on hooks, attached to the walls of the 
castles ; many were crucified ; and others were impaled 
alive, and roasted before slow fires. 

It is true the Greeks sometimes retaliated dreadfully on 
their prisoners ; but it was by a wild soldiery, urged on by 
the memory of their t^ountry^s thousand wrongs, and stimu- 
lated to immediate revenge of the horrid barbarities con- 
tinually committed by the Turks. In this as in every other 
instance, a broad distinction is to be drawn between the two 
parties. The outrages of the Greeks were committed on 
the impulse of the moment ; and contrary to the wish and 
exertions of their chiefs, andof every leading man. But with 
the Turks, it is a matter of course, a regular system of 
cruelty, pursued by every one, from Sultan Kassapi,* down 
to the lowest Janissary. The Koran, in the Chapter of the 
Sword, says, " When you are with the infidels, kill them, 
cut off their heads, tie them, put them in the fire, keep 
them as slaves, or make them pay a ransom, as you may 
|udge best. Finally, give them no rest ; cease not to per- 
secute them, until they shall be submitted o you.^^t 

The insurgents got almost complete possession of the 
Open country ; and the Turkish population was driven from 

* This name, which signifies butcher, is applied by tne Greeks to the 
present Sultan Mahmoud. 
•t Voutier, p. 1. 
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it,, and shut up in the various fortresses, of which Candiat 
or Miymx* Kmal^ ; Canoft, Sudo Retimos, and Grabousi, are 
80 strong, that the Greeks had no hopes of reduchig them 
except by famine. They were built by the Venetians, in 
positions very strong by nature, and fortified according to 
the best rules of art. And the capture of one of them had 
cost the Turks twenty years siege. 

The Egyptian fleet under Ismael Gibraltar, the admiral 
of Mehemet Ali, had arrived in the spring, but wajs merely 
able to supply the fortresses with provisions. He returned 
again in the autumn, and besides the trodps he had brought, 
he took up five thousand men atCandia, and landing them 
near Retymos, they united with the Turks of Canear cuid 
sallying into the country, they burned thirty-five villages, 
massacred great numbers of the peasantry, and carried off 
many captives. Many women, children, and old men, 
(above a thousand in number,) had taken refuge in a large 
cavern near the top of a mountain ; they were found by 
the Turks, who immediately proceeded with hellish, joy, to 
fill the entrance with straw and combilkstibres of every kind, 
to which they set fire, and the smoke rolling into the 
cavern, destroyed by a miserable death every wretch in it. 

Tombazi b^stened to meet this force, and succeeded in 
driving it back to the fortresses, where it was shut up. And 
the campaign in Candia ended by the Greeks getting pos- 
session of all the open country, but without any fortress of 
strength* But the affairs of the Greeks in Candia began 
to assume a more unfavourable appearance, from the mo- 
ment the Egyptian Satrap undertook the conquest of .that 
island* 

Mehemet Ali Pashaw, commonly known as the Viceroy 
of Egypt, had entered into the views of the Sultan, and 
taken part against the Greeks ; contrary to the prophecies 
made by all those politicians who knew, or thought they 
knew his interest. But the wily old satrap thought differ- 
ently ; and hailed with more than usual reverence, the fir- 
man which ordered him to reduce the rebellious Giaours of 

W 
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Ctodia, and conferred upon him the command of that mart 
important island He obeyed the order« and the call of his 
own inclination and interest ; and we have seen how soon 
his systematic and well directed efforts checked the pro- 
gress of the insmrection in that island. 

But this extraordinary man, who has shown himself su- 
perior in power to his great master the Sublime Sultan, 
and whose interference has had such a powerful effect on 
the Greek cause, deserves a considerable share of our 
attention. 

Mehemet (called' abroad Mohammed) Ali, was born in 
Romelia, at a little town called Cavale, in the year 1769. 
His father was a captain in the Turkish Armatoli. Young 
Mehemet was fortunate enough at an early age, to be 
taken into the house of the Tchorbadgi, or governor of the 
district, as a companion, or rather instructor to his son ; for 
Mehemet had early given proof of great capacity, both 
as a partisan soldier, and in some little mercantile trans- 
actions. 

When the Porte was engaged in the war with the French 
in Egypt, the Tchorbadgi of Cavale among others, was 
called upon to supply his contingent of troops ; andl he sent 
300 Albanians, under the command of his son, who was 
accompanied by Mehemet On his arrival in Egypt, the 
luxurious young Turk became disgusted with a camp life, 
and returned home, leaving the command of his men to 
Mehemet Ali, who thus became Bim Bashaw. He imme- 
diately distinguished himself by his bravery, and more by 
his management ; and before the war had closed, was dig- 
nified with the title of Pashaw of one tail. Other two tails 
were successively added, in consequence of his ability in the 
management of affairs in that stormy period, when Egypt 
was distracted by the struggle between the Porte and the 
Mamelukes. Mehemet by artful management between 
the Turks and Mamelukes, with his Albanians, on whom 
he could depend, ^soon made himself superior in power and 
reputation to all the commanders of the Sultan there ; and 
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was at last) rather by necessity, ^aa any peculiar favour of 
the Porte, named Governor of Egypt 

Partly by art, partly by force, he reduced the fierce and 
unruly Mamelukes to the necessity of ceasing hostilities^ 
and retiring to Upper Egypt But when during their tem- 
porary difference with Turkey, the British landed an army 
in Egypt, in 1807, it was expected that the Mamelukes 
would join them. Mehemet however, by hisintrigues prevent- 
ed this union from taking place to any great extent He 
fomented jealousies among the chiefs of the Mamelukes 
and prevented union in their counsels and actions. The 
British were defeated by the Turkish cavalry in several un- 
important affairs ; from their want of prudence, their igno- 
ranee of the country, and contempt of their enemies. The 
expedition failed ; and Mehemet had nothing to oppose him 
but the Mamelukes, who still asserted their pretensions to the 
command of Egypt. Them he deceived so far, by the most 
sacred promises sworn upon the Koran, and backed by the 
more solemn protestations of the Sultan, that most of their 
chiefs, with about six hundred followers, were induced 
after making peace, to come to Cairo. Here in the most 
treacherous and cowardly manner, they were all put to 
deslth. Arrangements had been made for seizing upon 
them at the same time, in whatever part of Egypt they 
could be found ; and in one day, that race of magnificent 
and warUke horsemen was exterminated. This bloody 
act must ever remain a blot on the character of Mehemet 
All, and refute his claim to be called free from the treachery 
and cruelty of most Turkish leaders. It is alike in vain to 
plead his necessities, or the imperative orders of the Sultan. 

Mehemet Ali had long been preparing to obey the oft 
repeated orderil of the Sultan, to undertake an expedition 
against the Wahabees. He had feared to leave the Mame- 
lukes unsubdued behind him ; but now that they were for- 
ever at rest^ he prepared for immediate action. The Wa- 
habees, whq may be considered the Protestants, or reform- 
ed among the Mahometans, were first noticed in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, as the proselytes of the 
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Turkish Luther-— Mohammed Ebn Abdul Wabar.* The 
sect spread rapidly over Arabia, and at last bade defiance 
to the power of the Sultan. 

Mehemet Ali^s expedition was led by his son Toussoun 
Pashaw ; and the reduction of the Wahabees was effected' 
by Ibrahim Pashaw, who succeeded his brother Toussoun 
in the command of the army. Mehemet AU gained both 
power and reputation by reducing the Wahabees, who had 
defied so many Pashaws. 

He then determined to push his arms through, and be^ 
yond Upper Egypt ; and an army marched under the com- 
mand of his son Ishmael, and reduced Nubia, Sennaar, and 
Kerdosan; large, and to him important provinces. The 
expedition was completely successful ; but cost Mehemet 
the loss of many soldiers, and the life of his son Ishmael, 
who was. assassinated. His remarkable success where all 
the efforts of the Sultan had been so often foiled, was attri- 
butable to the introduction of system into his army. His 
arrangements for the s\|pply of provisions, ammunition, and 
recruits, were in rude imitation of the European manner ; 
but so far superior to any thing Turkish, that it made him 
irresistible. 

Thus having established his fame and his power abroad, 
Mehemet began the internal reform of Egypt ; and so ma- 
naged the resources of that most fertile country, that in a 
f^w years it became one of the most important provinces^. 

* He attempted to reform the abuses which had crept into Mahometan- 
ism. The principal points on which he insisted, were : Not to allow smok* 
ing, it being entirely useless. Not to build mosques, and to pull down thoso 
which were built; they being idolatrous vanities, and the sight of them in- 
spiring the ignorant with an idea that God is a being like themselves, dwell- 
ing in houses. Not to allow males to array themselves in silks,, or ornament 
themselves with gold ; these things being proper only for women, to whose 
beauty they add. Not to drink spiritous liquors. To pray fivo times per 
day. To relinquish the severe fast during the Rhamazam ; to eat at noon 
on the days of that festival ; and not abstain all day, in order to eat and riot 
all night. To prohibit games of chance. To prohibit usury". To prohibit 
sodomy. To prohibit prostitution. To give to the poor the hundredth 
part of one's substance To make at least one pilgrimage to Mecca, To 
prohibit magic, ^Wtfer^ jp. 462, (. 2, 
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of Turkey. With great difficulty, but with the mogt con- 
sumpiate prudence and perseverance, he overcame the 
Turkish prejudices so far as to form an army, which he 
disciplined in the European manner. He procured French 
and Italian officers to drill his men ; and to ali who would 
apostatize, he gave commands. Gen. Boyer, a Frenchman, 
was of great use ; but Col. Seve, a man of more talent and 
less principle, embracing Mahometanism, was raised to 
high command under the title of Suliman Bey. Mehemet 
began by drilling the Nubians, and other slaves, who had 
been brought from the interior of Africa. This succeeding, 
he made a conscription among his own subjects ; and his dis- 
ciplined troops amounted in a short time to thirty thousand 
men. 

At the same time he devoted himself to improvements 
of all kinds; he cut a canal, at immense expense 
and labour, connecting Alexandria with the Nile. This 
is fifty miles in length, ninety feet in breadth, and 
twelve in depth. None but a despot- could have finished it 
as Mehemet Ali did, in one year, and at so low a price. He 
gave orders to the chiefs in the different provinces, who 
marched down their people like cattle ; each chief had then 
a certain number of miles assigned to him, and he set his 
people to work at diggmg. They were miserably supplied 
with tools, were obliged to work in the mud from sunrise to 
sunset ; often having nothing but their hands with which to 
scoop it up. In this unhealthy employment ten thousand 
of the peasantry perished ; and more than two hundred 
thousand men were employed upon it. Now large vessels 
can enter it. 

He carried the growth of cotton to a great extent, so 
that in 1823, he exported 180,000 bales, estimated at nearly 
five millions of dollars. Indigo, silk, sugar, &c., under his 
protection, began to be cultivated. Nor was this all ; this 
extraordinary matn, firee fi-om all Turkish prejudices, intro- 
duced improvements of all kinds ; European artists, manu- 
facturers, mechanists, engineers, armourers, &g. swarmed to 
^gyp^ to live on his munificence, and establish works of all 
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kinds. Not only is powder made, cannon bored, muskets 
manufactured, and nitre purified, in Egypt ; but there^ in 
the heart of the Turkish empire, where twenty years ago 
the sight of a wheelbarrow would have been a wonderful 
phenomenon, and the turning of a grindstone crank, an in- 
explicable mystery ; now, in every part is heard the strokes 
of the saw mill, the labouring of steam engines, and the 
buzz of cottoii-spindles. The power of one man in there 
erecting buildings of all kinds^ establishing arsenals, and 
manufactories, digging canals, and introducing every im- 
provement that the civilized world can boast of : vessels 
are carrying the produce of Egypt to every part of the Me- 
diterranean, and returning loaded with the produce of every 
part of the globe ; while a fleet of proud frigates, built 
after the best models, in the different ports of Europe, is 
ready to carry the army of Egypt to any part that it should 
be directed to attack. Such is the country, and such is the 
nmp<i who now undertook to assist his nominal master, 
though real inferior, the Sultan, to crush his unruly Greek 
subjects. « 

And whence is this power derived ? how sprang it up, 
mushroom like, in a day ? Whence is drawn the money to 
support these various institutions, which are yet too young 
to support themselves ? It is drawn from the toil and sweat 
of two millions of people ; from the oppression of his subjects, 
who get up early, labour hard, eat little, lie down late, curse 
the Pashaw, and yet get up again the next morning to renew 
the same drudgery. There is no country perhaps, where op- 
pression comes so directly and sevi^rely upon the people, and 
where it is so impossible for an individual to prosper, as ii^ 
Egypt Nomanisallowedtobeidle. Thepeasantafler pay- 
ing enormous taxes, sets aside a scanty portionof his produce, 
for the support of his family ; and must sell th^. rest to the 
Pashaw, who fixes his own price, and thus « gets the profit 
of the grower. The merchant must buy of the Pashaw 
alone ; who thus gets the profit of the exporter. Goods 
brought into the country, are sold to the Pjashaw, who thus 
gets the profit of the importer ; and the people, buying 
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them of his agents, he gets the profit of the retailer. The 
Pashaw absorbs every thing ; the people work like slaves, 
and he gets the profit They are plunged in the most pro- 
fomid ignorance. They are Uable at any moment to 
conscription for the army, or for some public work. They , 
are subject to impositions of all kinds, and enjoy none of 
the rights of man. 

It is strange, — it seems an inconsistency in the conduct 
of Mehemet Ali, that he, so clear sighted, should not see 
that his system is one which must bring its own rum. It 
would seem that he calculates on nothing beyond his own 
life ; he acts as a tenant who has a life-lease of a farm, and 
is determined not to bring it to the greatest perfection, but 
to force fi'om it as much as he possibly can, even at the ex- 
pense of ruining it. No country can long flourish, whose 
prosperity is not founded on the prosperity of the people. 
It is to be doubted whether any other man in Turkey could 
accomplish what Mehemet Ali has done in Egypt, or could 
continue his institutions a single year. And it is altogether 
probable, that the moment he dies, all his improvements 
will go to ruin, since his son and heir apparent, Ibrahim 
Pashaw, has neither the ability, nor inclination, to support 
them. 

Mehemet Ali is in reality, independent of th^ Sultan ; but 
he has too much wisdom to run the least risk of losing the 
substance, in grasping at the shadow. He is content to 
rule in .lis dominions with despotic power, and to pay anomi- 
nal tribute to the Porte. He undertook the war in Greece, 
not firom necessity, but fi'om inclination. He imagined 
he should conquer tlie Morea as easily as he had conquered 
Arabia, Nubia, and Sennaar ; and thus acquire more^exten- 
sive dominions. He calculated also upon having the 
Greeks under his control, ready to let loose upon the Sultan, 
if ever he should choose to defy his power. But he' sadly 
mistook ; and was to find in Greece, the tomb of thousands, 
and tens of thousands, of his soldiers ; the quicksand in 
which was to be swallowed the treasures which he hajji 
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amassed for the security of his independence, and the im- 
prov^nent of Egypt ; — ^but we are anticipating. 

It has been seen that in the National Assembly, the 
military party completely triumphed over the one which 
had at least the appearance of being friendly to the esta1> 
lishment of order. Four out of five members of the New 
Executive were military chieftains ; and hardly had govern- 
ment arrived at Tripolitza, when it began to be perceived 
that a majority of the Senate was at variance in opinion 
with the Executive. Mavrocordatos acted as chief Secre- 
tary to the latter ; but probably only for the purpose of 
continuing connected - with the government ; for he was 
hostile to every measure of the Executive. The Senate 
dreading the violence of the Executive, yet unwilling to 
confess it, or yield the shadow of that supreme power, 
which by right and the constitution belonged to it : chose 
for its president John Orlando, a man remarkable only for 
his having married the sister of Conduriottis, who was re- 
markable only for being the richest man in Greece. 

Jealousies soon manifested themselves very plainly : the 
Senate accused the Executive of ambitious designs, and a 
wish to use unconstitutional means to raise money. While 
the Executive accused the Senate of cramping its exertions, 
by refusing it the power to levy taxes for the support of the 
war, and the defence of the country. 

A kind of surly union between the two bodies being at 
last effected, Colocotroni, Vice President of the executive, 
(who knew no more about government than he did about 
the letters of the alphabet,) left Tripolitza for the army. 

Scarcely was he gone than the other party began to take 
courage^ Orlando was induced to resign his post as Presi- 
dent of the Senate ;* and Alexander Mavrocordato was 
chosen in his place. As soon as Colocotroni heard of this, 
he came furiously back to Tripolitza, with a body of his sol- 

t ^ It is probable that Orlando, who is an imbecile, was induced by Mav^ 
locordato to reagn and make way for hiii, upon the promise <^ being sent 
to London, a deputy for the projected loan. 
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diers, swearing vengeance against the Senate, for daring 
to elevate his enemy to this high post ; and against Mavro- 
cordato, for daring to accept it. So outrageous was he 
that Mavrocordato was obliged to fly, and took refuge in 
Hydra, where he had long been making friends, and where 
he tried to rsdse a party strong enough to oppose the mili- 
tary one. 

This violent outrage on the part of the executive, was 
upon the plea that Mavrocordato was bound to serve as its 
chief secretary, and insisted that the Senate should choose 
another President. But this body remained firm, as it had 
reason and common sense on its side. The senators, how- 
ever left Tripolitza, and convened at the island of Salamis, 
where they were secure from the influence that the Execu- 
tive might exercise over them, by means of the soldiery. A 
war of recrimination was now commenced between the 
Senate and the Executive ; proclamations, protests and de- 
clarations flew thickly and fast; and no other business 
was thought of. But the enemy was making progress ; 
danger began to press upon the country, and the Senate, 
unwilling to hresk with the Executive, and cause a civil war, 
which it knew would follow ; consented to come to Argos, 
eight miles from Napoli, where the Executive was. The latter 
not content with this step, insisted that the Senate should 
enter the walls of NapoK, and hold its meetings there. But 
this would have been going into the den of the lion ; for 
Napoli was commanded by Panes, eldest son of Coloco- 
troni ; many of whose soldiers would have mocked at any 
one, who should have talked to them of other, or higher 
authority, than that of the chief who paid and fed them. 
Colocotroni himself, had a short time before resigned his 
place in the Executive, allured by the expected plunder of 
Corinth ; but he had influence in that body by means of his 
creature Andreas Metaxas, a member of it. 

Finding all attempts to bring a majority of the Senate 
over to their side, (the grand question being the sale of 

15 
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natkmal Icaub, which the cbiefi wished to effect,) the Ex- 
ecutive sent, PanosXolocotroni and Niketas to Argos, to 
argue the case with the Senate. And that their arguments 
might be prevaihng ones, those chiefe were directed to take 
a body of armed men with them. They did so, and enter- 
ing the chamber where the Senate was, they used violent 
and threatening language ; the sitting was broken up, and 
the senators fled. The records were siezed by the chiefs, 
which was the principal object ; for with these, and the small 
minority of senators which was on its side, the Executive 
hoped to put a good appearance on the business. But in 
the evening, a Captain Zapheropolos contrived to get both 
soldiers and chiefs merr^ with wine ; stlid while they were 
dancing, he carried off the records and archives, a'nd re- 
stored them to the Senate. ' 

The senators reassembled atCranidhi,in the southern part 
of the Argolis, and immediately proceeded to depose the 
Executive, after the members of it had been found guilty, 
by a commission of nine senators, on the following charges : 
1. For having misapplied the funds of the land and sea 
forces. 2. For having allowed two members to carry on 
the functions of the Executive. 3. For promoting officers 
contrary to law. 4. For having sold the cannon at Napoli, 
without consulting the Senate. 5. For uniting th^ cantons 
of St. Pierre and Pratos, without consulting the Senate. 
6. For selling Turkish slaves contrary to law. 7. For 
having proclaimed the sale of national property, without 
consulting the Senate. 8. For allowing the finance minister 
to establish a monopoly of salt. 9. For sending Mr. 
Metaxa, a member of the Executive, to Carilis, and leaving 
the supreme body of the state with only two persons ; and 
from that period having avoided all correspondence with 
the Senate. 10. For allowing Metaxa to officiate as a* 
member of the Executive, after he had been sentenced to 
a dismissal by a commission of the Senate. 11. For not 
allowing Mr. Colletti to officiate as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive, after he had been chosen by the Senate. 12. For 
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having allowed an armed body to molest the Senate while 
at Argos.* 

The Senate immediately proceeded to elect a new Exe- 
cutive, of which George Conduriottis was President ; Pa- 
niotti Botazis, John Coletti, and Nikolo Londos, were the 
members : the fifth was not named. 

The minority of the Senate retired to Tripolitaa, where 
Colocotroni himself held the power ; and some attempts 
were made to keep up the pretension of being the lawful 
government, while preparations were carried on to make it a 
real one, by force. , The different chiefs in their provinces, 
were called upon to resist enslavement by the islanders. 

The new Executive and the Senate took active and en- 
ergetic measures to put down those whom they justly sind 
legally considered rebels, and to get possession of Napoli 
di Romania. 

Ma vrocordato, having been reappointed governor of West- 
ern Greece, sailed with a detachment of Hydriote vessels 
with supplies for Missilonghi; and, as has been seen, arriv- 
ed before it, just after the retiring of the Scodrian Musta- 
pha's army firom before Anatolico. Having driven away 
the blockading Turkish vessels, Mavrocordato entered Mis- 
silonghi, and recommenced his administration far fi'om the 
feuds which were distracting the Morea. 

If the Greeks during this campaign had gained no very , 
great advantages, their cause at least was strengthened by 
the mei'e continuance of the struggle ; as every insurrection 
gains strength, each moment that it is left uncrushed. They 

* It woiUd be uninteresting to the majority of readers, to have traced out the 
civil feuds, and the actual hostilities which were carried on in the Peloponessus 
in 18^, between the leading men in the different provinces. The outra- 
geous measures of the prince of intriguers, Dillyan— of the quarrel between 
Londos, backed by Zaimis, and Sistne, of Gastouni, and many others, the 
course of which cannot be followed except by an intimate knowledge of 
the springs of action — the varying interests of the different chiefs or pri- 
mates — their connexions, intermarriages, &c. For one of the commonest 
pledges of faith between them, is the affiance of their children. Some- 
times an arrangement is made, by which, the son of one chief is betrothed 
f-o the first daughter of the other, who may be bom. 
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had been occupied with internal dissentions, it is true ; but 
then they had repulsed all the efforts of their enemy, to re- 
gain possession of the country. They had driven him* from 
Eastern and Western Greece. 

The insurrection had continued three years ; the whole 
power of the vast Turkish empire had been turned upon 
one of its smallest provinces ; it had been foiled in three 
successive campaigns in its attempts to put down this revolt. 
How was this ? Had the Greeks suddenly become heroes ; 
or were their means inexhaustible ? Neither the one nor 
the other ; the secret was, the weakness and imbecility of 
the Turkish government, which had neither money nor 
credit. The really vast resources of the empire were alto- 
gether beyond the control of the Porte. . It could only com- 
mand one of its Pashaws to invade a certain did^ct ; and 
the order was obeyed with fidelity or not, as the interest of 
the Pashaw might seem to dictate. Then his movements 
perhaps would be impeded, his resources cut off, his opera- 
tions rendered useless, by the open or concealed opposition 
of other Pashaws, fi'om jealousy, or opposing interest. 

Then there was no system in any one department of the 
government; no general combination of measures ; nocon> 
fidence to be placed in any proposed arrangements, which 
depended at all upon union at any particular time and 
place : hence the results of all expeditions were doubtful. 
Then there was no discipline, no subordination among the 
soldiers. 

It was fi-om all these causes, and not from the spirit and 
resolution of the Greeks alone, that the insurrection was 
gradually but surely gaining ground, and better deserving 
the name of a revolution. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Arrival of Lord Byron in Oreece — HisfeeUng9 — Opinions 
about Greece — Raises a corps of five hundred men — His 
difficulties with the mutinous Suliotes — Altercations with 
Col. Stanhope — Lord Byron's services to Chreece — His 
expenses — Intentions — His death — Honours paid to his 
memory. [1824.] 

This year was marked by an event, most important to 
Greece, and most interesting to the world ; the arrival of 
Lord Byron. And as the motives which induced him to 
join his fortunes to those of the Greeks, as well as his con- 
duct while among them, have been the ^objects of various 
misrepresentations, it may be well to examine both of them. 

Greece was to Byron, a land of [)ecuUar and thrilling in- 
terest. In his boyhood, he had imbibed that strong admi- 
ration of the ginius and taste of her people, which every 
one must do, who feels the beauties of her classics. In his 
youth, he h^d made a pilgrimage to her venerable land ; he 
gazed with all a poet's admiration on her wild and beautiful 
scenery ; he trod with awe on the graves of her heroes ; 
and was filled witli pleasing melancholy, when 

" Wandering slow bj Delphi^fl sacred side. 

Or gazing o^cr the plain, where Greek and Persian died." 

15* 
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Wen may it be said of any one, as Byron said — 

^ Cold 18 the hewtt fiur Greeee I that 1(^^ on thee, 

Nor feehi as lovera o'er the dust they loved ; 

ThJX is the eye that will not weep, to see 

Thy walla de&oed, thy mouldering shrines remove'd." 

But where other, and common minds, are irysistibly car- 
ried away by feelings of deep, yet indesmbably pleasing 
melancholy, what must have been the emotions of a mind 
like Byron^s ! Surely we may credit him when he says^ he 
never was so happy elsewhere. And never were feelings of 
intense^ interest expressed in a more beautiful manner than 
that in which he speaks of Greece : 

*^ He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
E'er the iSrst day of death has fled ; 
E'er decay's efiacing fingers 
^ Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And mark'd the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose thatls there ; 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 
And, but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That weeps not, wins not, fires not, now. 
And but for that chili changeless brow — 

* 

Yes, but for these, and these alone. 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hdhr^ 
He still might doubt the tyrant^s power; 
So fiur, so calm, so softly seal'd, 
llie first, last look by death reveal'd. 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no moie ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fiur. 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness m death. 
That parts not quite with parting breath;. 
But beauty with that fearfiil bloom, 
^■. That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
l^zpression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay .'^ 

A.U this he felt, and others too have felt, white standing 
among the mms of the Parthenon, surrounded by temples 
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which have stood the iriiock of more than two thousand 
years, and which still preserve a degree of grandeur, and 
beauty of proportion, which the proudest efforts of modern 
genius cannot equal. Gazing from the Acropolis of Athens, 
over a landscape, in itself most beautiful ; but connected as 
it is, with a thousand and a thousand endearing recollec- 
tions, the most interesting ; a scene which the ignorant shep- 
herd will bend o^er his crook, and look upon for hours ; 
where the phlegmatic Mussulman will check Jiis horse, and 
condescend to wonder ; where the scholar will involuntarily 
stretch out his arms, and hold his breath, as though stifled 
with emotion ; — there did the mind of Byron revel in plea* . 
sures of its own creation ; and there was he inspired with 
that strong and glowing admiration of Greece, which never 
left him till the hour when he breathed his last, in her cause, 
on her shore, and with her name on his lips. 

How did he then lament over the degradation of the 
Greeks, and sigh for the day of their regeneration ; nay, he 
almost foresaw, and prophesied it : 

^ And many dream withal that hour is nigh, 
That gives them back their fathers' heritage,'' Sec, 

He heard with interest the thrilling news that Greece had 
started up from her bondage, and was trying to break her 
chains on the head of her oppressors ; he traced with anxiety 
the progress of events, and as soon as he was convinced 
that the struggle was general and permanent ; as soon as 
he had a rational conviction that he might be of use, he de- 
termined to join his fortunes to the cause. But this deter- 
mination was not a rash, unpremeditated one ; Byron did 
not, as many have supposed, embark in this adventure with 
the wild enthusiasm of a poet alone Far from it ; he had 
coolly examined the question ; he had sought for informa- 
tion on every side ; and he formed his plans of action with 
a degree of caution and judgment, which did honour to his 
head, as did the motives to his heart. And it will be found 
on examination, that while others, men of the world and 
business, who engaged in the cause, were often, in their 
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novel and almost romantic situation, led into gross errors 
by their enthusiasm — ^Byron, the child of genius, the pupil 
of passion, displayed coolness and wisdom in almost every 
. public act 

After making every necessary arrangement, he embarked 
frpm L^hom for Greece, and landed at Cephalonia, one 
of the Ionian Islands, lying off the western coast of Greece* 
Here his prud^ice was displayed ; he knew that dissentions 
existed in theJVIorea; that he should be claimed by all par- 
ties ; and he determined to do nothing rashly, but to wait 
at Cephalonia, until he could ascertain the true state of 
things, and deternune to what quarter his exertions ought 
to be directed. 

Here too, he prepared to act in the way he found was 
most needed, viz. by a proper application of money. *' I 
^^ have written ,^^ he says, in a letter dated 13d) October, 
1833, ^^ to our friend Douglas Kinnaird' on my ovm mat- 
^ ters, desiring him to send me out all the further credits he 
^^ can command, (and I have a yearns income and the sale 
" of a manor besides, he tells me, before me ;) for till the 
^^ Greeks get their loan, it is probable I shall have to stand 
^' partly paymaster, as far as I am good upon ^Change, that 
*' is to say. I pray you to repeat as much to him ; and say 

*^ that I must, in the interim, draw on Messrs. R most 

" formidably. To say the truth, I do not grudge it, now 
" the fellows have begun to fight again ; and still more 
welcome shall they be, if they will go on. But they have 
had, or are to have, four thousand pounds (besides some 
" extraordinaries for widows, orphans, refugees, and rascals 
" of all descriptions) of mine at one * swoop,' and it is to 
" be expected the next will be at least as much more : and 
" how can I refuse it, if they will fight ; and especially if I 
" should happen to be in their company ? I therefore re- 
" quest and require, that you should apprize my trusty and 
*' trustworthy trustee, and banker, and crown and sheet - 
" anchor, Douglas Kinnaird the honourable, that he pre- 
" pare all moneys of mine, including the purchase money 
" of Rochdale manor, and mine income for the year A. D. 
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'^^ 1824, to answer* and anticipate any orders, or drafts of 
" mine, for the good cause, in good and lawful money of 
*^ Great Britain, etc. etc. etc. May you live a thousand 
" years ! which is 999 longer than the Spanish Cortes con* 
" stitution." 

While at Cephalonia,* applications poured in upon him 
from every quarter, and from every faction. The noise had 
gone abroad that he was bringing immense sums of money, 
and each party was anxious to secure the largest share of 
it. On a cool examination he was convinced that Western 
Greece was the part which most needed his assistance ; 
and in this, he was undoubtedly correct. The Pashaw of 
Scutari was preparing to pour down his hordes through 
Mtolm and Arcanania ; there was only Botzaris to oppose 
him, and he without other means, than a small devoted band 
and his own heroic resolution. Should he be defeated, there 
was no hope but in defending Missilonghi ; this lost, all 
Western Greece would be so, and no bairrier remain to the 
invasion of the Morea from the North. Missilonghi there- 
fore was the spot for active and useful exertion, and to Mis- 
silonghi he prepared to go. But he had already began to ren- 
der most important assistance to Government, and among 
other acts was a loan to them of ^30,000, at a time when no 
one else would lend them, and when the probability oi re- 
payment was small. 

Having arranged every thing, he sailed for Missilonghi, 
with two small vessels, on board which he had embarked 

* One circamstance which occurred should be noticed :— -** While at 
" Metaxata, the fall of a large mass of earth had buried some persons 
<* alive. He heard of the accident while at dinner, and starting up from 
*' the table, ran to the spot, accompanied by his physician, who took with 
<* him a supply of medicines. The labourers, who were eng;ag;ed in dig- 
*• ging out their companions, soon became alarmed for themselves, and re- 
^^ fosed to go on, saying, they believed they had dug oat all the bodies 
<' which had been covered by the ruins. Lord Byron endeavoured to in-* 
" dttce them to continue their exertions ; but finding menaces in vain, he 
<> seized a spade and began to dig most zealously : at length the peasantry 
<' jomed him, and they succeeded in saving two more persooB from certain 
" death.'*— Co/. Mtdwin^ 
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hb whole equipage. He was in one with his Suliote at- 
tendants ; the other was directed by young Pietro, Count 
Gamba, his constant companion. On the passage he had a 
very narrow escape from a Turkish frigate, — running close 
past her ; Gamba Was not so fortunate ; he was taken, and 
carried into Patrass. The circumstances of his escape with 
life were curious : the Turks had very little respect for the 
English Ionian flag, and when the vessel w?is boarded, the 
Captain, an Ionian Greek, terrified by the menaces of the 
Turks, confessed he was bound for Missilonghi. They were 
all ordered on board the frigate, and were about to be loaded 
with irons, when the Turkish commander discovered in the 
Captain of Gamba's v^essel, the man who had saved his life 
many years before. This made their condition better, and 
on being brought before the Pashaw, Gamba finding nothing 
but a bold stroke would save them, put on an insolent haugh- 
ty look, and upbraided the Pashaw in bitter terms for detain- 
ing an English nobleman on his travels i swore most roundly 
that he was bound to Calamos, on a voyage of pleasure ; 
that his Captain had told a he out of fear ; and threatened 
the Pashaw with the vengeance of the British Government, 
if he was not immediately released. 

It succeeded completely ; the Pashaw was frightened, made 
a thousand apologies, loaded Gamba with compliments, and 
invited him to stay, and enjoy the pleasures of a hunt with 
him the next day. This was declined, and Gamba gladly 
got away, and crossed over to Missilonghi. Here he found 
Byron had been detained by his vessel getting agi*ound, and 
having been some endangered. His attendants, and his 
surgeon, expressed their admiration of the coolness with 
which Byron had conducted himself; and the same day he 
arrived at Missilonghi without the loss of any thing. The 
reception of Byron at Missilonghi was such as must have 
been flattering to him ; the vessels and batteries all saluted 
him as he passed; Mavrocordato received him on the 
shore, at the head of the civil authorities ; and all the wild 
soldiery of the country, by a most extraordinary effort at 
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regularity, stood in a tolerably straight fine along the street 
as he passed. 

He saw at once on arrival at Missilpnghi, the immense 
task that was before him ; there was a necessity of reduc- 
ing every thing to order ; but as his feelings were all milita- 
ry, or to use his own words, as he was quite * folditr-mad,' he 
devoted the principal part of his time, attention, and money, 
to the anny. He was appointed by Government to the 
command of 3000 men ; and he agreed to raise, equip, and 
support at his own expense, 500 of them. He immediately 
occupied himself about this, and attended personally to 
every department.* 

His selection of the Suliotes to f(|rm his corps, was the 
greatest mistake he made ; yet one' into which almost every 
foreigner would have fallen, even without that preference 
which Byron felt for them, from the circumstance of his 
life having been once preserved by them, and he very hospi- 
tably treated, in their mountains. The Suliotes were un- 
doubtedly the bravest men in Greece, and they had enjoy- 
ed the reputation for bravery many years ; they had never 
yielded to the Tm-ks ; neither they nor their fathers had 
paid the shameful karatch ; they had been from time imme- 
morial free, living in the fastnesses of their mountains, in 
proud defiance and eternal hostility to the Mussulmen. 
They were firm and faithful in the hour of danger, but 
would submit to no discipline ; would not go where it did 
- not suit them ; nor follow any leader longer than he paid 
them. This Byron found to be their character ; but obsta- 
cles only increased his ardour, and his military zeal was not 

* ^' Two forge-carts were 6tt6d ap in the arsenal-yard, until the work- 
'^ shops were ready : a nainber of labourers, masons, and sailors, all of 
'^ them, however, rery rude workmen, were hired to assist. Charcoal 
'* was {)rocured from the country, for the smith *8 and tinman'^s work, and 
*■>' every thing was driven forward with as much exertion as possible. The 
" people of England, who have been aipnsed by the records of some tri- 
^' fling peculiarities of Lord Byron, little know to what privations and sa- 
'* orifices he submitted, fo promote'the cause of the Greeks. He cheered 
'' us on in all these operations ; and what is more, he advanced all the mo- 
^* ney necessary to execute them.^' — Capt Parry. 
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in the least cooled : he was continually surrounded by mili- 
tary men of all nations, his rooms were filled with arms and 
every implement of war ; and the scholar seemed to be 
lost in the warrior. One great object which he had at heart, 
was the mitigation of the horrors of the war, by better 
treatment of prisoners ; and one of the very first acts, 
after his arrival, was his setting at liberty several Turkish 
prisoners, who had been treated by the Greeks as little bet- 
- ter than slaves.* He mitigated also the sufferings of many 
others. 

* The following anecdote related by Parry, will give an idea of Byron's 
whimsical way of doing good : — ** On one occasion he had saved twenty- 
** fonr Turkish women and children from slavery, and all its aocompany- 
<* ing horrors. I was summoned to attend him, and receive his orders, that 
<( every thing should be done which might contribute to their comfort. 
^^ He was seated on a cushion at the upper end of the room, the women 
*( and children were standing before him, with their eyes fixed steadily 
*^ upon him ; and on his right hand was his interpreter, who was extract- 
^ iiig from the women a narrative of their sufferings. One of them, appa- 
** rently about thirty years of age, possessing great vivacity, and whose 
** manners and dress, though she was then dirty and disfigured, indicated 
' she was superior in rank and condition to her companions, spoke for the 
'* whole. 

** I admired the good order the others preserved, never interfering with 
** the explanation or interrupting the single speaker. I also admired the 
^^ rapid manner in which the interpreter explained every thing they said, 
" so as to make it almost appear that there was but one speaker. After a 
'* short time, it was evident, that what Lord Byron was hearing, affected 
*^ his feelings ; bis countenance changed, his colour went and came, and I 
*' thought he was ready to weep. But he had on all occasions a ready and 
*' peculiar knack, in turning conversation from any disagreeble or unplea- 
* sant subject ; and he had recourse to this expedient. He rose up snd* 
'* denly, and turning round on his heel, as was his wont, he said something 
'* quickly to his interpreter, who immediately repeated it to the women. 
** All eyes were instantly fixed on me, and one of the party, a young and 
'* beautiful woman, spoke very warmly. Lord Byron seemed satisfied, and 
" said they might retire. The women all slipped off their shoes in an in- 
'^ stant, and going up to his Lordship, each in succession, accompajiied by 
*' their children, kissed his hand fervently, invoked, in the Turkish man- 
** ner, a blessing both on his head and heart, and' then quitted the room. 
'* This was too much for Lord Byron, and he turned his face away to eon- 
** ceal his emotion. When he bad recovered a little, I reminded him of 
** oar conversation, and I told him 1 had caught him at last Addressing 
*' me in the sort of sea-slang I sometimes talked to him, and which he 
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The duties and cares which devolved iq[>on Lord Byron 
were considerably augmented by the charge which he had» 
of actings as one of the agents of the London Greek CcMnmit- 
tee» for the application of the supplies which they sent out, 
and the expenditure of money. In this task he was assodat- 
ed with Colonel Leicester Stanhope of the British army. 
This excellept man, and devoted Philhellene, with the most 
ardent wishes for the good of Greece, and the greatest acti- 
vity in the prosecution of them, seemed to be acting just the 
part which any one would have prophesied that Byron would 
have played — ^that of a visionary enthusiast. With him, the 
only means of saying Greece, were establishing free presses, 
Lancasterian schools, and posts. *^ It is false," said he, '' that 
gold, and iron are sinews of war ; they are only the accesso* 
nes.'' 

Stanhope and B)rron could never agrfitt ; (he latter would 
not join him cordially in establishing frel|)resses, and for it 
he has been much blamed abroad. But his reasons should 
be heard. " He would have had no objection," he said " if 
'' the Greeks themselves h^d chosen to do it ; but he thought 
" that foreigners who come to Greece, should not begin by 
*' promoting discussion that must lead to discord. The 
^' press in Greece must be in the hands of foreign visionaries 
** and enthusiasts. Practicd men had other occupations ; 

" liked to repent, he replied, * Too are ri^ht, old boy ; yon have |;ot me 
'f in the bunt — I am aa Englishman.* I afterwards nnderstood, that when 
'^ Lord Byron had so suddenly changed the topic of oonvenation, he mad# 
'^ the interpreter tell the females that I wanted to form a,seraglio, and was 
*^ looking out for pretty women. The young person I har^ ttentioned, 
*' who seemed sensible that she was most ccmcerned in this, inquired ye* 
•( hemently if I were a Greek, and protested if I were, she would suffer 
^» instant death rather than submit. Perhaps what Lor4 Byron said to 
«< these unfortunate persops may appear somewhat unfeeling to the reader. 
" I shall however beg leave to remind him of the Turkish mode of woo* 
"hig; that the phrase * forming a seraglio,' » merely tantamount *totak- 
**' ing a wife ;' snd that under ordinary oiineiiinitaiicni, a young Turkish fo*- 
** male would probably hear it with the n^mB fort of pUasare thut one 
^< fiur countrywoman would learn that a f»ri>ttriit»f iraia wm sotioitiiig for 
^' the bouoor of her haad.'^— CSorpf. Parry. 
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" and it was therefore placing the power in the hands of ad- 
" venturers. 

^ Prince Mavrocordato had wished to establish one at the 
" seat of Government, where it would have been more un- 
*^ der control, and could be instrumental in promoting umty 
** of views, and in contributing to general concord. But this 
" was to be a power different from that of the Government, 
" and would thwart its views, whenever they were opposed 
** to its own ambition. It was not like the free press of 
** Great Britain, where one journal was a check on another ; 
« it was a single journal, established by foreign assistance, 
" and destined only to promote the views of the theorists 
" who established it. If the Greeks wished to have news- 
" papers, they would estabUsh them ; now, they would be 
" looked on as the work of foreigners, and intended to pro- 
" mote their viUvs^ They must be a means of sowing jea- 
** lousy and mistnflt. They might attack private individu- 
^* als, and might give umbrage to foreign powers. There 
" was no practice to regulate the mode of conducting them, 
** and laws could not be immediately formed to check all 
" their excesses. He who was attacked, and could not wield 
" the pen, would reply with his sword ; and bloodshed and 
^' anarchy would be the consequence of discussing theories 
" of government, before independence was obtained." 

This continual disagreement with Colonel Stanhope, gave 
rise to many bickerings which fretted Byron. Stanhope 
adopted Ulysses, (the .man who subsequently proved false) 
for his hero, and^ seemed to wish to support him in every 
thing ; while Byron resolved to uphold the general Govern- 
ment, be it composed of whom it might. He saw the ne- 
cessity of having but one head to direct, and one hand, and 
that a rigid one, io govern ; he did not look upon the people 
83 in a state to enjoy that full liberty which Stanhope wished 
to give them. How little Byron was visionary and enthu- 
siastic, may be seen in his opinion of the articles which were 
ient out by the Committee— he says, 

" The supplies of the Committee are very useful, and aQ 
6xcepeat m their kind ; but occasionally hardly practical 
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enough in the present state of Greece ; for instancey the ma« 
thematical instruments are thrown away ; none of the Greeks 
know a problem from a poker ; we must conquer first, and 
plan afterwaixls. The use of the trumpets, too, may be 
doubted, unless Constantinople were Jericho ; for the Helle- 
nists have no ears for bugles, and you must send somebody 
to listen to them." He goes on : " We will do our best, and I 
pray you to stir your English hearts at home to more gene- 
rous exertion ; for my part, I will stick by the cause while a 
plank remains, which can be honourably clung to ; if I quit 
it, it will be from the conduct of the Greeks, and not th^ Holy 
Allies, or the holier Mussulmans." 

. But whether his views were correct or not, he laboured 
hard and incessantly to promote the good of the cause he 
had espoused. He expended considerable sums every day ; 
and a reference to the accounts of Colonel Stanhope and 
others, will show that they were more considerable than the 
world has generally given him credit for. ^' His expensesr 
" did not amount to less than two thousand dollars per week 
** for rations alone at one time."* 

He supported a corps of 500 men ; he was ready continu- 
ally to advance loans to the Grovemment ; his name kept up 
a still stronger interest in their cause abroad ; contracts were 
made by merchants in the Ionian Islands for the supply oi 
many necessaries to the (Jovemment, merely tq)oh the 
strength of Byron's being there :t and hundreds of young men 
of fortune were attracted from Europe to join a cause which 
was the chosen one of the gifted bard. He was unceasing 
in his exertions to reconcile the jarring interests of the diffe- 
rent Chiefs ; and had made arrangements to go with Mav ' 
rocordato to a Congress to be held at Salona for the settle- 
ment of all difficulties. 

But he never for a moment tired of his plan, or sighed to 
relinquish it. He wrote to a friend in Zante — '' I am ex- 
*^ tremely obliged to you for the offer of your country-house ; 

'J 

-♦ Parry, p. 40. .4'. 

t These contracts were given up the moment Byron^a death was Imown, 
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i^ as fdr all other kindnesget, in case my health should re- 
'^ qioro Bty removal : but I cannot quit Greece while there 
'< is a chance of my beingof (evenof fi^a5e<2) utility ; there 
^ is a stake worth millions such as I am ; and while I can 
^ stand at iJl> I must stand by the cause. While I say this, 
^ I am aware of the difficulties, and dissensions, and defects 
*' of the Greeks themselves ; but allowances must be made 
'' for them by all reasonable people/' 

His feelings and yiews cannot.be better depicted than in 
his own language. 

** My future intentions as to Greece may be explained 
^' in a few words ; I will remain here till she is secure 
^ against the Turks» or till she has feilen under their power. 
*' All my income shall be spent in her sendee ; but unless 
^ driven by some great necessity, I will not touch a farthing 
^ cf the sum intended for my sister^s children. Whatever 
^ I can acc^mplidi with my income, and my personal exer- 
** tions, shall be cheerfully done. When Greece is secure 
^' against external enemies, I vritt leave the .Greeks to settle 
*' their Government as they like : one service more, and aft 
** ^ntnent service it will be, I think I may perform for them. 
^ You shaU have a sdsooner built for me, or I will buy a 
^ vessel : the Greeks shall invest me with the character of 
'' their Ambassador or Agent ; I will go to the United 
^ States,, and induce their free and enlightened Government, 
<< to set the example of recognizing the Federation of Greece 
*' as an independent state. That done, England must fol- 
^ low the example ; and then the fate of Greece will be 
<( permanent^ fixed, and she will enter into all her rights as 
'< a member of the great Commonwealth of Christian £u- 
« rope.*** 

His public and political conduct was such as to beget the 
confidence of all parties, and fab private life such as to se- 
cuse the afiectkmsLof allaround him. Nothing will dxm 
the dojpacter of Byron in a better light than a critical exami- 
nation of his ccmduct in Greece ; nothing can so effectually 
remove the aspersions which have been cast npon his me- 

* Capt Panf. 
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mory * since his death, by cowardly slanderers who would 
have quailed before him when alive. 

Col. Stanhope was no admirer of Byron, and being a 
man of too much honour and spirit to flatter, his words 
may be quoted as good authority : — ^ Lord Byron was 
" chivalrous even to Quixotism. This might have low- 
^' ered him in the opinion of the wise, had he not given 
some extraordinary proofs of the noblest courage. For 
example, the moment he recovered from that alarming fit 
** which took place in my room, he inquired again and again, 
" with the utmost composure, whether he was in danger. 
^' If in danger, he desired the physician honestly to apprize 
" him of it, for he feared not death. Soon after this dread- 
" ful paroxysm, when Lord B3^on, faint with over-bleeding, 
"' was lying on his sick bed, with his whole nervous system 
** completely shaken, the mutinous Suliotes, covered with 
^' dirt, and splendid attires, broke into his apartment, bran- 
** dishing their costly arms, and loudly demanding their wild 
" rights. Lord Byron, electrified by this unexpected act, 
** seemed to recover from his sickness ; and the more the 
^* Suliotes raged, the more his calm courage triumphed. 
" The scene was truly sublime.'' — CoL Stanhope^ p. 536. 

The new and dignified station in which he was placed^ 
seemed to call forth the higher and nobler faculties of his 
mind ; and though not always free from light fiivohty, his 
conduct was conformable to the principles he advocated* 
He had many difiiculties to contend with, particularly from 
the turbulent Suliotes ; but he was getting over them one 
after another, and was preparing to march and attack the 
fortress of Lepanto ; when he was seized with the disease^ 
which proved fatal to him in ten days. 

The news of his death was a shock to all Greece ; and 
no better proof is wanted of the high opinion in which he 
was held by the Greeks, than the expression of their feelings 

* *^ Lord Byron's generoaityu before Xh^ world ; he promised to derote 
<* bis large income to the cause of Greece, and he honestly acted op to bfl 
** pled^."— jS/aftAope» p. 644. 
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imoBg Imskkoemh and after his death. Qo tins bemg 
known, Mavrocordato issued a prodamafcioQ,* directing the 
fimeral ceremoiues.to be perfoimeoL Bnt it was not done 
th^pon^ andcereiBonieSy civil, militaiy, and religious wfabh 
waise performed^ but the general anxiety and grief expressed 
byall classes ; eveiy morning and every ev^nng, durmg his 
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'O Av^ Keix Buftu eimi^^n rifjui^ey tk Tj)f i&Xihp {'«ify, sri^i t«^( iy/ittst«^«ef 
T^y •r4r(pAv futtrd fuilcLf da-Bhuttf ^xoytTtMB ftuftttvuttS frvftrov 10 ^/utfur. 

fiiatf*9f0$ dmi vkf d'A^f'iy,«Mrf«»?»VATt to n«^;^A. 

*H ^ifwu itiTou ^00 A«fi«pov v^tmii/kIvov t7v«i ^iC«ia sro^Xet a{0^«»tic^ ir 
hkw vif *fi>Xfl^(Bi, «;/xai c7r«i/ irox^ mftTirtpgf d^i^B^wiiros iU Avruf vh Ilikif^ 
rif i^9U9 iydmm9'9 i^i^tfifrmt^ ttal th tturiif tvoKiroyfttpti^ Kxk dmr6pa,0-tf o^a- 
^fdf fT^tr df T^ S^f^r ^ rff/r«r«; fd ytfi ml irfp^m^tiedf 0'(/;uf(iT»;^ec tm v 
«i wftfe »r »yc. 

JK«9Ai«K /BxWfr f/tt«'^ T«« Tfl2c rKovrlar sr^f t^ nifiv il/ifytvUs tou, »ai /ui^tf 
{••Aiiri/cMrf ff«^ft K^irt/c/tk •u}^v«/uoya &«! dxtAifnif ^9¥» 9d rh of o(u^d^if tuif" 

*£«{ oZ yd yfmT99tiiA%wi «I iuL*ra:ytL\ <rii( *E8fi/«( AioiicvofMC iri^i «vTeS reef 

A0fdiftL9t T4V J<r* flZf . 314 m*i 4^. IS *OicT»^/Mf drtwttio'fitA'nf voZ Bovxivt/v 

A/aTtfT7lTflU, 

«.) Avftff lA^i dtAVilkif 9 *Hxio(, yfl2 «il«-«i»r aftre <ro f(f}f«\oy jcttrovorflW-MV 
4^ Tff;^«v( nurtit r»t Tl6\wf 37 K«veriieii; (julU to KitDi xtrror,) ft«ir«i rlt 
d^AfAh rSf ;^^^»r tn; {Wwt to? Mroday^i'Tec. 
iS'.) ''Oxa Tft ceifdi i/4rotff^oi«, #j* t^< $/ui^ MiTi£ rw^^Mcy, W«Xfi#9o0r, 

>'•) N«l KXMO'dotfiF 8x« T<2 ff}^rtf^i0i /xToc UtbWi ^o¥ irttXeviTau r^o<^i kiA 
Iat^IkiI* »a,i fd X«f4^tfr <f«^ /utouuud iraf^vii/V«, oi oufuBio'iutifoi tit avTdt Tci( 
-^At^^^ %V'> i'^ ffstc/tf-ovF TA ^oE^^Mr^iii «( Tii i[ji«rMr»Mi«, Kfti Ki{9i aiMco iT/'ec 
itilPM {f#A»Tai||K«Tef. 
<.) Nil >if y 21 4f«^c Twtd n9$t^9^. 
t'4. Not >ivovy l^vsihtH ivirtit tic ox«c tiSc fiwxiiclac« 
'fir lAwiXmyyif *rh 7 ^Ao^imJov 18t4. 

T. 2. A. MAtf^K^pM-fc* 

E4t Tif Tl»<n}fi^tfoc A. Mir^lvr. 



sickness^ crowds collected around his houie to eaqwe Iblr 
his healtln and the ordinary salutation of the day seemed Ui 
be exchanged for the eager question. How is Lord Byron I 
A deep gloom pervaded Missilonghi, which wasiocvere^ 
markable as it happened during the celebration of the great 
Easter festivaJs, to which the Greeks are so mudi attadi^ 
ed. His friend Count Gamba says — ** At sumrifle^ on 
the 20th, seven and thirty minute guns were fired firom the 
principal battery of the fortress ; and one of the batteries of 



(TRANSLATION.) 
Art. 1185. Provincial Government of Western Greece, 

. The present akj of festiyity and rejoieingf is tursed into on« of torroW 
and moarning. * 

The Lord Noel Byron departed this life at eleren o'cloek last o%htt af« 
ter an illness of ten days ; his death being caused by an inflammatory fe» 
yer. Such was the effect of his Lordship's illness on the public mind, that 
all classes had forgotten their recreations of Esster, eyen before' the afiict- 
ing end was known. 

The loss of this iUustrious individual is undoubtedly to ba de|d#radhy 
all Greece ; but it must be more especially a subject of lamentatioii at 
Missilonghi, where his generosity has been so conspicuou&ly displayed^ 
and of which he had eyen beoome a citizen, with the ulterior determina* 
tion of participating in aU the dangers of the war* 

£yery body is acquainted with the beneficent acts of hit Lordibip, and 
none can cease to hail his name as that of a real benefiictor. » 

Until, therefore, the final determination of the National Government ba 
known, and by virtue of the powers with which it has been pleased to in* 
rest me : I hereby decYee, 

1st. To-morrow morning at daylight, 37 minute-guns shall be fired from 
the grand battery, being the number which corresponds with the age 
the deceased. 

2nd. All the public offices, eyen to the tribunals, are to remain closed for 
three successiye days. 

3rd. An the shops, except those in which provisiotls or medicines are 
void, will also be shut : and it is 'strictly enjoined, that every species of pub^- 
lie amusement, and other demonstrations of festivity at Easter, may be 
tuspended, 

4th. A general mourning will be observed for twenty-one days. 

£th. Prayers and a funerarl eer vice are to be offered up in all tlia. 

ckurohei. 

(Signed) A. MAvaocoRPATOg. 

Oi9$H 9tM6ua»ngkfi GtoKQivB PraiP)!^ 

i^ im itQf ffi/iffih 189^ SwT^m^ 
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the corps under his orders also fired one gun every half 
hour, for the succeeding four and twenty hours. We were 
soon apprized that the Turks at Patrass, hearing our can- 
non, and learning the cause, testified their satisfaction, and 
insulted over our sorrows by discharges of musketry ; this 
tribute alone was wanting to the memory of the benefactor 
of Greece ; but the barbarians may have occasion to lament 
the loss of the friend of humanity, and the protector of the 
oppressed." 

^^ April 21. — For the remainder of this day and the next, 
a silence, like that of the grave, prevailed over the whole 
city. We intended to have performed the funeral ceremo- 
ny on the twenty-first, but the continued rain prevented us. 
The next day (23nd), however, we acquitted ourselves of 
that sad duty, as far as our humble means would permit. 
In the midst of his own brigade, of the troops of the Go- 
vernment, and of the whole population, on the shoulders of 
the officers of his corps, relieved occasionally by other 
Greeks, the most precious portion of his honoured remains 
were carried to the church, where he the bodies of Marco 
Botzaris, and of General Normann." 

" There we laid them down : the cofSn was a rude, ill-con- 
structed chest of wood ; a black mantle served for a pal), 
and over it we plape J ^ helmet, a>^8word, and a crown 
of laurel. But no funeral pomp could have left the impres- 
sion nor spoken the feelings of this simple ceremony." 

" The wretchedness and desolation of the place itself; the 
wild and half civilized warriors around us ; their deep-felt 
unaffected grief; the fond recollection ; the disappointed 
hopes ; the anxieties and sad presentiments, which might 
be read on every countenance ; all contributed to form a 
scene more moving, more affecting, than perhaps was ever 
before witnessed round the grave of a great man." 

An oration was pronounced over his body by Speredion 
Tricoupi, aGreek,of some oratorical talent, asthefollo^^ 
ing extracts will show, though robbed of half their l^auty by 
translation. 



** Ucdooked for event i deplorable rnkfcHtiuie ! BvH a 
short time has elapsed since the people of this deeply 
sujE&ring coontry welcomed, with unfeigned joy and open 
arms, this celebrated individual to their bosoms ; to-day; 
overwhelmed with grief and despair, they bathe his funeral 
couch with tears of bitterness, and mourn over it with in* 
consolable affliction. On Easter Sunday, the happy saltU a* 
tion of the day, ^ Christ is risen,'' remained but half pro- 
nounced on the lips of every Greek ; and as they met^ be* 
fore even congratulating one another on the return <^ that 
joyous day, the universal demand was, '^ How is Lord By- 
ron ?" Thousands, assembled in the spacious plain outside of 
the city fo commemorate the sacred day, appeared as if they 
had assembled for the sole purpose of imploring the Savtoor 
of the world to -restore to health him who was a partaker 
with us in our present stru^le for the dehveranoe of our 
native land." 

^^ And how is it possible that any heart should renmin vtn* 
moved, and lip closed, upon the present occasion ? Was ever 
Greece in greater want of assistance than when the ever-to^ 
be-lamented Lord Byron, at the peril of his life, crossed 
over to Missilonghi ? Then, and ever since he h^ been with 
us, his liberal hand 1ms ever been opened to our necessities ; 
necessities which our own poverty would have otherwise 
rendered irremediable. How many and much greater be« 
nefits did we not expect from him ! and to-day, alas ! to<lay, 
the unrelenting grave closes over him and pur hopes I** 

^' Thus far, my friends, you have seen him liberal, generous, 
courageous — a true Philhellenist ^ and you have seen him as 
your benefactor. This is indeed, a sufficient cause- f(»r yom* 
tears, but it is not sufficient for the greatne^ of the under- 
taking in which he had engaged. He whose death we are 
new so deeply deplorii^, was a man who in one great 
branch of literature, gave his name to the age in.wluch we 
live : the vasteess of Us genius, and the richness of his fancy^ 
did not permit him to fdlow the splendid thou^ beaten track 
of the literary fame of the ancients ; he chose a new road«»« 
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a road which aAcient prejudice had endeavoured, and was 
still endeavouring, to shut against the learned of Europe : 
but as fong as his writings live, and they must live as long as 
the world exists, this road will remain always open ; for it 
is, as well as the other, a sure road to true knowledge. I 
will not detain you a:t the present time by expressing all the 
respect and enthusiasm with which the perusal of his writ- 
ings has always inspired me, and which indeed I feel much 
iQore powerfully now, than at any other period. The learn- 
ed men of all Europe celebrate him, and have celebrated 
him' ; and all ages will celebrate the poet of our age, for 1^ 
was bom for all Europe, and for all ages." 

^'Although bom in the great CapitalofEngland,*of noble de- 
scent on the side of both his father and his mother, what un- 
feigned joy did his Philhellenic heart feel, when our poor city, 
in token of our gratitude, inscribed his name among the num- 
ber of her citizens ! In the agonies of death ; yes, at a moment 
when eternity appeared before him ; as he was lingering on 
the brink of mortal and immortal Ufe ; when all the material 
world appeared but a speck in the great works of Divine 
Omnipotence ; in that awful hour, but two names dwelt upon 
the lips of this illustrious individual, leaving all the world be- 
sides — the names of his only and much beloved daughter, 
and of Greece : these two names, deeply engraven on his 
hearty even the moment of death could not efface. " My 
Daughter !" he said : " Greece !" he exclaimed, and his spirit 
passed away. What Grecian heart will not be deeply af- 
fected, as often as it recalls this moment T 

" Oh Daughter ! most dearly beloved by him, your arms 
will receive him ; your tears will bathe the tomb which 
shall contain his body ; and the tears of the orphans of 
Greece will be shed over the urn containing his precious 
heart, and over all the land of Greece ; for all the land of 
Greece is his tomb. As in the last moment of his Ufe, yoa 
and Greece were alone in his heart, and upon his lips, it 



' * The orator appears to hare had the idea that Byron was bora in Loa^ 
don* 
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was but just that she (Greece) should retain a share of his 
most precious remains. Missilonghi, his country, will 
ever watch over and protect with all her strength, the um 
containing his venerated heart, as a symbol of his love to- 
wards us. All Greece, clothed in mourning and inconso- 
lable, accompanies the procession in which it is borne ; 
ecclesiastical, civil, and mihtary honours attend it ; all his 
fellow-citizens of Missilonghi, and fellow-countrymen of 
Greece follow it, crowning it with their gratitude, and be- 
dewing it .with their tears ; it is blessed by the pious bene- 
dictions and prayers of our Archbishop, Bishop, and all 
our clergy. Learn, noble Lady, learn that Chieftains bore 
it on their shoulders, and carried it to the church ; thou- 
sands of Greek soldiers lined the way through which it 
passed, with the muzzles of their muskets which had de- 
stroyed so many tyrants, pointed towards the ground, as 
though they would war against that earth which was to 
deprive them forever of the sight of their benefactor ; — 
all the crowd of soldiers, ready at a moment to march 
against the implacable enemy of Christ and man, sur- 
rounded the funeral couch, and swore never to forget the 
sacrifices made by your Father for us, and never to allow 
the spot where his heart is placed, to be trampled upon 
by barbarous and tyrannical feet. Thousands of Christian 
voices were at that moment heard, and the temple of the 
Almighty resounded with supplications and prayers, that 
his venerated remains might be safely conveyed to his na- 
tive land, — that his soul might rest where alone the righ- 
teous find rest.*' 

This oration was published by order of the General Go- 
vernment, who testified in every possible way their grati- 
tude for the services of Lord Byron, as well as respect for 
his memory. Nor was there any other sentiment through- 
out the country. 

With the faults and foibles of Byron, Greece had no- 
tlung to do — she knew nothing of them ; to her he wafir 
onty ** MffyoiKos xoj xak^s.^ Greece knew him only as 

* Cro«iio8^ the Gulf Sdamu out day Ifi » I'oat with a rong^b moontaln 
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the BiaB whose early adniiradon of her, exjMressed in the 
strong and glowing language of poetic genius had served 
to fix the attenticm of many upon her ; as the mmi ^o 
when she rose, and commenced her stru^Ie for freedom, 
while her prospects were yet uncertain and dark — left the 
enjo3mients of those {Measures and luxuries, which wealth 
and exalted station could command, to share with her, pri- 
vations and danger ; — to expend in her cause, his fortune ; 
— and to sacrifice in her service, and on her shore, his life. 
If there was a man whose Philhellenism was ardent and 
unaiTected ; — ^if there was a man whose wishes for the 
good of Greece, and whose exertions to promote it, were 
sincere, strong, and untiring ; — ^if there was a man who me- 
rits her everlasting gratitude ; — that man was Byron, and 
B3rron will have it. 

CapUin and his men, I pulled oat a volaaae of Byroa*s works, and was 
reading ; the wind blowing open the leaves, the Captain caught a glimpBO 
of the portrait, and recognised it. He begged to take the book, and look- 
ing for a moment with oielanchol j, at the face of the noble lord, he kiss- 
ed itf and passed it to bbmen who did the same, sajring sror Mi^aUoc ic«i 
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CHAPTER n. 

7%< Islanders gain the ascendancy } and the Presidency of 
Conduriotti becomes secure — Proceedings of the Greek Go* 
vemment^^Act of the Bth ofJunC'^Kotke taken of it by the 
British Government — Repeal^-'Operations qf the Turkish 
Fleet — Destruction oflpsara — Maidis destroys the Tark&h 
Flotilla — Miaulis Division returns to Ifydra — J\nrkish 
Fleet attempts the Destruction of Samos^^uccessftJly op* 
posed by Sacturis — Jiaval Battle. 

Thb course of events which marked the progress of the 
Greek revolution during this year, seems to have been dwelt 
upon with peculiar delight by its friends abroad ; and not 
without reason ; for, viewed fix>m abroad, the condition of the 
country appeared extremely favourable« 

A loan of £800,000* had been negotiated in London ; the 
Turkish armies had been completely foiled in their attempts 
upon the country ; the Turkish fleet had been met by the 
Greek vessels, successfully opposed, and its progress arrest^ 
ed; the internal administration was in the hands of the men 
of the most knowledge, and apparently of the most honesty, 
in the country. 

But those upon the spot were witness to mudi of that 
jealousy, division, and civil war, which must ever mark the 
progress of an ignorant people through a revolution. It will 
be remembered that in 1823, the military Chieftains bad got 
the power into their hands ; that they exercised it in such an 
ille^ and tyrannical manner, that a kind of internal revolu- 
tk>n was effected ; they were deposed, and the Executive 
power devolved upon the party of which Mavrocordato was 
vthesoul ; but the Islanders, particularly the Hydriotes, were 
the head. Conduriotti was President The Senate, com* 

* At 59 per eeat nakad|^ £478i000. 

17 
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posed of about forty members from eveiy part of the coun- 
try, was really respectable. The military Chiefs were not 
all inclined to yield obedience to this Government,* and 
blinded the people in some of the Provinces to the illegality 
of their own proceedings. During the winter, a series of 
measures was foUowed by both parties, which was de fac- 
to, carrying on civil war ; but Government hardly dared to 
take firm steps, and the Chiefs feared to make an open op- 
position. Tripolitza, and Napoli di Romania, were held by 
t{^ party opposed to Government. 

When Mr. E. Blaquire arrived at Zante with the first in- 
stalment of the English loan, £40,000, it was the great oIn 
ject of each party to get possession of it, as it would ensure 
them success. But there could be no doubt that the nominal 
Government was the real and legal one, and to their hands 
it fell : notwithstrmding the attempt of the Chieftains to pre- 
vent its being paid at all. 

There was the greatest want of money at the time, and 
the delay which was experienced in delivering it into the 
hands of Grovemment was very dangerous.t 

During the summer, the civil dissensions in some measure 
ceased, as the danger from the enemy pressed upon them. 
But they were afterwards renewed ; the Government took 
more vigorous measures ; the Chieftains, Colocotroni, An- 
dreas Londos, Sisseni, Andreas Zaimi, Dillyani, Niketas, and 
some others were denounced as rebels and enemies to their 
country, and the sword of justice was unsheadied against 
them. Government, knovdng well how much the people 
and soldiery of the Mqrea were attached to these Chieftains 
and Primates, was obliged to depend upon the soldiery from 
the North, Roumeliotes, and others. A Bulgarian, Hadja 
Christo, a man of most daring courage, and considerable mi- 
litary talent, was appointed to lead their forces. Not much 

* They pretended that the time of the election of the Members of Go- 
yemment had expired, and a new set ooght to be chosen. 

i The death of Lord Byrou, and the Don«arriyal of Col. Gordon, two of 
the Commissioners appointed to receive the loaoi caused much delay and 
embarraaimei^ in the dispoial of th« money. 
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bloodshed took place however. The principal affair was near 
Tripolitza, in which Panos^ the eldest son of Colocotroni, 
and about forty men were killed. That place soon fell intor* 
the hands of Grovemment, as well as NapoU. John Colletti, 
Minister of War^ was the person most active and efficacious 
in prosecuting the affair on the part of Government. He 
possessed considerable talent for war as well as for intrigue ; 
and he had more influence than any other man, in bringing 
over the Roumeliote soldiers. 

Public opinion was against the rebels, and their resistance 
was very short. They had but small pecuniary resources ; 
^ their soldiers quitted them, and they were soon sohtary fu- 
gitives. But with one single exception (that of Ulysses) 
hot a man of them joined or even treated with the enemy. 
Ulysses had been supplanted by Gourah, formerly his Ueu- 
tenant ; who was now in the interest of Government, and 
had got command of the fortress of Athens. 

Government was secure in Napoli, and one by one, the re- 
bellious Chiefs came in, and deUvered themselves up as pri- 
soners. They were sent to Hydra, and confined in a mo- 
nastery, but not rigorously treated. 

Government went on taking such steps as seemed to it 
most proper for securing the countiy against the Turks, 
against the rebels, and for keeping itself in power. No- 
thing seemed wanting but the presence of Mavrocordato, to 
allow it to pursue with success, a course of policy similar to 
that followed by all civilized Governments, for he was acknow- 
ledged by all to be the ablest head for politics, and the best 
acquainted with the crooked poUcy of the different Europe- 
an Courts. The first place in the Government could not 
be given him for many reasons, but all knew the force of 
an observation he had made to the President, who said to 
him " Mavrocordato, you know I am ignorant of politics ; 
how can I serve if I accept ?" " Never mind, — ^never mind,'' 
repUed the shrewd manager, ** you shall be the ship, and|I 
will be the rudder.'' 

Mavrocordato had b^n during the whde year employed 
at Missilongbi, in Wester^ Greece ; of which Province be 
waa Governor^ fu}^ Yfl^ch ^ h&s been seen, with the as- 
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sdstance of Lord Byron, he had put into a respectable pos* 
ture of defence. 

The part which Government had to play was in reality a 
difficult one ; and might have embarrassed older and abler 
politicians than those composmg it. 

Among the numerous acts of the Greek Government 
which have ii^curred the displeasure of the powers m Eu- 
rope, there was none whidi called forth so many remon- 
strances, or excited so much indignation, as that o( the 
8th of June, authorizing their cruisers to attack and destroy 
all -European vessels, that mi^t be found carrying supplies 
to the Tuiiish fortresses or armies, from Turkish ports. 
Yet it will be found on examination, that, even setting aside 
the possible ignorance of the Greek Government of all the 
intricacies of the (as, yet unsettled) question of international 
maritime rights, there was nothing more natural than Uie 
feeling which prompted that edict ; nothing more just and 
equitable than the manner of enforcing it. 

The Greeks had now reached the fourth year of their 
stru^Ie, unassisted, — nay, discouraged by the Cabinets '^f 
Europe. They had, almost beyond hope, successfully op- 
posed four invasions ; and they now saw vidth feelings of 
indignation, that all their prospects might be blasted, by 
means of European assistance given to their enemies. 
They knew that a vast army was about to be embaiked at 
Alexandria for the Peloponessus ; that this army would be 
transported, and its supplies brou^t by the merchant ves- 
sels of Austria, France, and England. They could make 
some opposition to the huge but unwieldy ships of the 
Turks, but how could they act against this new enemy ? 
They saw every day, ships loaded with provisions enter 
the Turkish fortresses, which they were besieging ; they 
saw men and ammunition every day brought to rein* 
force their enemy's armies, under the cover of European 
flags. 

And what were their feelings ? ^ If these men," said 
they, *< in the sordid spirit of gain, will enlist themselves in 
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the service^of the Turks, ihey become our enemies, and as 
our enemies we will treat ttem." 

Upon the reception of this news, or as soon as he could 
get orders from London, Sir Frederick Adam, Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, gave notice that every 
British vessel of war in the Mediterranean, would seize and 
detain such Greek cruisers as they might find upon the seas, 
until the edict of the 8th June should be recalled by the 
Greek Grovemment. An alteration was then made by Go- 
vernment, in the edict, which exempted from violent treat-* 
ment, all neutral vessels ^liich might hot have Turldsh 
troops on board. But they were obliged farther to alter it, 
and give up all right to fnolest neutral vessels, unless they 
were accompanying the Turkish fleet, qeT entering Turkish 
ports, under a state of actual blockade by sea. 

Thus the Sultan was furnished with means of supplying 
his armies, which he had not himself in his own dominicms ; 
his fleets could not divide themselves into small squadrons, 
and keep up the necessary communication ; his vessels of 
war never dared to cross the seas singly ; and he had no 
merchantmen that could or would do it. In this situation 
he found ready relief from his embarrassments in the cupi- 
dity of European merchants, who eagerly offered their 
vessels to transport his troops ; to carry them supplies o 
provision and ammunition ; to bring back the prisoners 
that might be taken, for him to glut his love of blood upon ; 
or the heads and ears of the slain to adorn the walls of his 
Seraglio. 

These merchants risked nothing ; even if they were captur- 
ed by the Greeks transporting Turkish troops or^ammunition, 
they could only have their cargoes taken frota them, 
and they be allowed to go without having a hair of their 
heads injured ; nay, the Greeks were obliged often to pay 
them tluirfreightj and always a certain sum for demurrage^ 

* Who oftn wonder at Uie indignatioB felt by the Greek GoTenunenl 
fti ftoeh cgnduct. Who would not have felt, when •mx^ a foreign venel 
ooaveytDgfliipplies to an army which was raTaginghxi ooontry, an inoIiQa* 
tioa to ifire into and nnk her, without aiking one fuestioB, or iiftening ttf 

17* 
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even if thqr were Gondemiied as hwfiil prites. And 
they could retiun to Atexandria or C<Hi8tantBioi^» and 
fdoady sure of their pay at all events, and sure that thdr 
Government would protect them, in a course so completely 
in accordance vnth the first principle of tfie Hdy AUiance^ 
— ^down with all attempts to better die condition of the 
people.** 

. fVance looked on with cold indifference. Russia at the 
very onset by proclamation disi^proved die atte^ipt at 
revdtttioQ, and styled it vn}ustifiahlt rebellion. Britain, by 
her actions, proclaimed her se^tim^atts to bo the same ; while 
Austria pursued a course raostiunjust in itself, and most 
vexatious and injurious to the Gntkthf They were arrayed 
against all **the iiv>Y®i^ ^^^ be ;' and th^ew words of sym- 
pathy and commiseration that drc^ped frOm the lips of our 
first Magistrate in one of his Messages were seized upon 
with delight, aiui made the base of many fond, but alas t 
vain and disappointed hopes* 

The tyrants of ikirope frowned upon this attempt of 
liberty to rally in her ancient home, and they would openly 
have helped tlie Turks to drive her from Europe ; but there 
was ^ spirit abroad at which they trembled ; the chained 
lion vras half roused: — ^Public Opinion would not be re« 
pressed; they felt it dangerous to check its course ; and like 
Hble drivers, they slacked the rein during the moment of ex- 
citement, and there arose from all parts of Europe a cry of 
sympatiiy and encouragement by the peopk, which went to 
^ heart of every Greek, and cheered and animated him ia 
his toils and sufferings. 

Btttthe Porte undiscouragedby the calamitousresuft of three 
successive campaigni^ prepared for another and greater ex-< 

the coirard cry for quarter ! Yet what an vproar hu been made in Eu- 
rope and America, becatise the Greeks have not in erery instance treated 

* these their European foes with aU the kindness and politeness that was 
wished. It is only strange that they hare been so weU treated. The vast 
majority hate got off with nothing worse than the pilfering their private 

> property ; and the^e are many who faaYO been fiiroed to sayi they were 
never ashamed of their serv^Be, until they had seen how weU the Greefci 

JWhivedtothem. 
la^retl^ew botnae Aai«tMaiiy««ittb!0«i]fiiig«l; j^timfroB BcitOB. 
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ertion. Violent means were used to sustain the piiUic 
credit ; the haled and dreaded Mehemet Ah had been call** 
ed in to assist ; and every arsenal in the empire rang with 
the note of preparation, to equip the formidable fleet, which 
was to carry death anddestruction among the islands of the 
Archipelago : while the hordes of Albanians were to pour 
down from the North, and uniting with the myrmidons of 
E^ypt from the South, were to slay and bum, till not a CHa-^ 
9ur should be left, who dared pronounce the word liberty. 

Housref,the Capitan Pashaw, made the most active exer* 
ti<»is at Constantinople, to get the fleet ready : great rewards 
were promised to the motley race of men, who styled them- 
selves sailors ; wlule the 6t>ops to be taken on board, were 
reminded of Scio ; ^ we vnll give you the spoil of a dozen 
Scios.'' Flat bottomed gun-boats were prepared for the 
purpose of making debarkments ; and at last, all being rea- 
dy, the proud fleet left the Sultanas lair, and gliding down 
the Dardanelles, spread itself out upon the beautiful ^gean. 
Here they were met by two light Greek cruisers, appointed 
to watch them, and ascertain theirt numbers ; these, after 
sailing up and down, before', around, and among the huge 
frigates, and vnth their sails half fturled up, as if in mockery 
of their sluggishness, spread their white virings, and darted 
avray, like sea-gulls to their rocky homes, to give the alarm. 

Ilie Turkish fleet then proceeded to Negropont, and after 
throwing in supplies there, passed close to the little island 
of Sciathus, which has not more than 3000 inhabitants ; sent 
in a pompous message, saying that Continental Greece, and 
the rest of the islands had submitted ; that if they would do 
so, they ihight rest under the ^ shadow of the Sublime Porte/^ 
if not| to prepare immediately for a fate like that of Scio* 
The only answer, was a busy c(Hitinuance of the prepara- 
tions for defence; and the Capitan Pashaw steered for 
Scopelos, to play the same farce vrith like success. From 
thence he went to Sal<niica, and took in a large body of 
TuiUsh Albaman soldiers. The rendezvous was then fixed 
at Mitylene, where the whole formidable armament arrived, 

without any other accident tbaa the l9fis of snndiy «pw^^ 
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and masts, fixun nnming foul of each odier, and canying 
away rigguigy &c which always happens in a Turkish fleet ; 
even if sailing in pleasant weaiheri from one little idand to 
another. 

The first object selected for destruction, was Psara, or Ip- 
sara, a rodiiy islet, which appears like a speck on the sur- 
&c4 of the iEgean ; but which was the focus of an extensive 
commerce, carried on by its active and enterprising inhabit 
tantSy to every part of the world. Ipsara contained about 
25,000 inhabitants, and it presented the best opportunity for 
the stranger to study the character of the modem Greeks, 
and admire the great degree of similarity which it has pre- 
served to. that of their glorious ancestry. 

^ The Psarians are genuine Greeks, without any mixture 
<< of Turkish or Albanian blood. They have nothing in ap- 
^' pearance or character which is not truly national. Inge* 
^* nious, loquacious, lively to excess, active, enterprising, va- 
<' pouring and disputatious. And I may add, I have never 
'< seen a population more abundant in beauty * and intelli- 
'^ gence of countenance, than that of Psara." It was the third 
place in point of commercial importance in Greece ; and 
its inhabitants were not inferior to those of Hydra and 
and Spetzia in enterprize. In conunon with those Islands, it 
had enjoyed peculiar privileges under the Turkish dominion ; 
no Turks hved upon it ; and it vras subject only to the an- 
nual payment of a tribute, end the supplying a quota of sai- 
lors for the Turkish fleet. The Ipsariots pushed then- com- 
merce to every part of the Mediterranean, and their light 
polacca vessels were every where remarked for the grace 
of their models, their speed, and excellence in manoeuver- 
ing. Many of the inhabitants had become rich ; all were 
flourishing ; and tlie well built houses, and continual bustle in 
its streets, gave signs of successful commerce. Ipsara had 
been one of the first islands to raise the standard of revolt, 
and it had always furnished a number of ships for the Greek 
fleet. Situated remotely firom the centre of the revolutioni 

■s 

" I have never teen the Ipsariote wom«a. excelled in clearnesi and 
brilliancy of complexion. 
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and in die very trac^ of the Turkish fleet, it ha^ been con- 
sidered as peculiarly in danger ; and preparations had been 
made to defend it But for three successive campaigns, the 
Capitan Pashaw had swept by it, without making any at- 
tempt upon it and the inhabitants had relapsed into security t 
their miserable batteries were in no order ; and they were 
listlessly sn^okii^ their pipes, or playing at cards in the Cof- 
fee-houses, when word was given from their telegraph, that 
the Turkish fleet was in sight, and steering for thmr island. 

Instantly all was bustle and confusion; some ran to the 
batteries to pro^ up the carriages, and load the rusty can- 
non ; others buckled on their belts, and stuck into them their 
yataghans and pistols ; others, fearfiil of the issue, began to 
prepare their vessels and boats for fli^t ; while the women 
cla«ped their children closer to their bosomS| and retired to 
the inner apartments, as if to escape the danger, by losing 
si^t of it. 

, The next morning the Turkish frigates and line-of-battle 
ships approached the town, and began a furious cannonade, 
which was briskly returned from the batteries ; and the 
whole day was passed in cannonading, without much da- 
mage being sufiered on either side. At night the Greeks be- 
gan to feel at ease, sure that the Turks could never accom- 
plish any thing in this way ; but during the night, Housref 
Pashaw had effected by means of his flotilla a disembai^ment 
of all his Albanian soldiers on the back side of the island. 
These drove in the Greeks who were there, and mounted 
the hills which overhang the town ; and at daylight the Ipsa- 
riotes, to their astonishment and dismay, saw the heists 
above them covered by the Turkish standards ; around 
which gathered every moment thicker and thicker, the wild 
band of Turks who were preparing to rush down upon them. 

But it was only an instant ; a single glance told eveiy soul in 
that delated place, that the only hope of safety was on board 
the vessels ; and immediately there was a wild rush of men, 
women, and children, toin^urds the harbour. Bveryone 
in the lower town who could move, ran with the crowd, ex* 
cept periiaps some resolute men, who would risk a moment 
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to saye some valuables; or mothers who ran shrieking 
about the streets, for their lost children. 

When the crowd attained the beach, they immediately 
thronged the vessels that were nearest, rushing on board 
of them indiscrimnately ; some would crowd into a lit- 
tle boat, push off, and soon swamp it ; others were forced 
into the sea by the press ; and the shouts of the men, the 
shrieks of the women, and yells and splashing of the 
drowning wretches, created a scene of horrid confusion, 
which bafBed every effort of the few cool and collected 
men, who endeavoured to establish order in the embark- 
ation. Nothing was thought of but getting on board, and 
soon as on board, of cutting the cords and pushing off; for, 
already the Allah ! shout of the Turks, told that they had 
started : and they were seen rushing down the hills, firing 
their muskets, and waving their scimitars. 

The vessels pushed off, crowded full ; some of the peo* 
pie hanging on the sides, others plunging in to follow them ; 
wliile many helpless, old and young, were lefi behind, to 
await the Turks, who like a troop of hungry wolves, were 
already in the upper part of the town, fighting the desperate 
few who resisted ; and cutting down, indiscriminately, all 
who yielded and begged for mercy. Some of the streets 
were obstinately — desperately defended, till not a man was 
left ; and it cost the Turks great numbers of their best sol- 
diers, ere they got possession of the place. Then began the 
search for those tvho had hidden themselves ; they were drag- 
ged out, and all butchered ; and their noses and ears cut off 
to be packed in salt, and sent to Constantinople. A consi- 
derable number of boys and young women, remarkable for 
their beauty, were preserved for worse purposes. All opposi- 
tion was soon over, except on the part of about two hun- 
dred Greeks, who, after desperately disputing every inch of 
ground, shut themselves up in a tower or small castle, above 
the town. Here they held out for some time, against every 
assault that could be made, until unable longer to resist 
overwhelming numbers, they put fire to the magazine, and 
were blown with their assailers, into the air. 
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The Turks then proceeded to pillage the houses ; two 
days were enough for this ; and in that time they ransacked 
every thing, carrying off the moveable valuables, and de« 
stroying the rest. 

The Capitan Pashaw then sailed with all his larger vessels 
for Salonica : leaving his flotilla, and a few vessels of war, 
with about two thousand men. He meant to return in a 
week, and take them, and go on to Samos to renew the 
scene. 

But the hour and the avenger were at hand ; the Ipsariote 
vessels, which had escaped with the principal part of the 
population, the pursuit of the Turkish boats, had arrived 
at Hydra, and told their sad tale. Instantly every thing 
changed at Hydra : there was no more delay, no obstacles 
started ; there was an end of the clamour for pay, and in a 
few days a squadron of about forty fire brigs was ready* 
MiauUs took the command, and bore away for Ipsara. 

As the Greek vessels came round Point St. George, the 
Turkish flotilla began to fire upon them. Without noticing 
this, Miaulis made signal to land thirty men from each vessel, 
to attack the Turks on the island, who were about twelve 
hundred in number. Fifteen hundred sailors were landed, 
who drove the Turks to the shore, killing about tliree hun- 
dred. The rest embarked and put to sea, and were pursued 
by Miaulis. A brig of war was soon blown up ; a guiollettc 
and shallop taken, many gun boats sunk; and the rest 
driven before a strong wind, were pursued to the coast of 
Scio, where they ran on shore, and were beat to pieces. 
The crews escaped, but the Turks lost more than one 
thousand men in this affair. . 

Miaulis then returned to Ipsara, and took on board the 
men whom he had debarked, as well as several hundred of 
the inhabitants who had contrived to escape to the hills. 

After the cannon were taken fi'om the batteries, with 
whatever else valuable the Turks had spared, the fleet 
sailed away, leaving the lately bustling and interesting 
islet, a blackened waste, with only a single monk for its 
inhabitant — and it remains so to this day. 
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There had been some uncertainty about the movements 
of the Capitan Paahaw. IkCauIis therefore on sailing firom 
Hydra, had sent vice admiral Sakturis to cover Samos» 
with a division of the Greek fleet He now found the Turkish 
fleet had gone to Salonica, and prepared to attack it there. 
He soon came in sight of them, but the Turks bore away 
for Mitylene ; and the wind coming on to blow strongly 
from the N. E. he was obliged to run for Scyrus, where he 
remained two days. 

From Scyrus, Miaulis was obliged to return to Hydra- 
obliged by that want of order and system, which must ever 
render ineffectual any warlike expedition. The sailors had 
been got to sea, under the strong excitement caused by the 
news of the destruction of Ipsara : no arrangements had 
been made about their pay, or even about victualling the 
vessels for a sufliciently long time. 

On aniraig at Hydra, all the energies of the venerable 
Miaulis, and the exertions of every patriot in the naval 
ilslands, were called into action, by the necessity of imme* 
diately getting the vessels again to sea, occasioned by the 
news of the sailing of the formidable armada, which had 
been so long preparing at Alexandria. 

They were encouraged however in the hope of resist- 
ing it, by the cheering news received from vice admiral 
Sakturis. 

That gallant sailor, oh arriving with his division of the 
fleet off* Samos, found that the island was in the most im- 
minent danger ; for large hordes of Asiatic Turks were col- 
lected upon the continent at Scala Nova, waiting tobe trans- 
ported across the straits by the fleet of the Capitan Pashaw. 
Every necessary measure was then taken for defence | 
the Samiotes sent iheir wom^i and children to the moun* 
tains, and fortified the passes that lead to them, so as to 
jdefend themselves in case the enemy should be victorious 
on the sea, and effect a disembariLation upon the island. 
Soon the proud fleet of the Capitan Pashaw was seen 
[ coming down toward Samos, and the Greek vessels ad- 

\ Ta0<!ed to meet it* And here one cannot but pause a mo* 
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raent, to compare the two parties, and wonder at the con- 
trast between them. On one side, bore down a long line of 
lofty ships, whose very size and weight seemed to give them 
a slow and stately motion ; completely fiirnished at every 
point for war ; their decks crowded with splendidly armed 
soldiers, and their sides chequered with double and triple 
rows of huge cannon, that it seemed could belch forth a 
mass of iron which nothing could resist. On the other side, 
came flying along the waves, a squadron of light brigs and 
schooners, beautiiiiUy modelled, with sails of snowy white ; 
and with fancifully painted sides, showing but a single row 
of tiny cannon. There seemed no possibility of a contest ; 
one fleet had only to sail upon the other, and by its very 
weight, bear the vessels under water without firing a gun. 

But the feelings which animated them were very differ- 
ent. The Turks were clumsy sailors ; they felt ill at ease, and 
as if in a new element ; but above all, they felt a dread of 
Greek fire-ships, which made them imagine every vessel that 
approached them to be one. The Greeks were at home 
on the waves ; active and fearless mariners, they knew that 
they could run round a Turkish frigate, and not be injured ; 
they knew the dread their enemies had of fire-ships, and 
they had their favourite, the daring Canaris with Ihem. 

The fleets soon closed, and such an action coromencedi 
as would have been expected fi'om such forces ; the Greekis 
hovering about their enemy, seeking a chance to attach 
theu* fire-ships, but not venturing too hear the tremendous 
batteries of the large ships : this continued till night, the 
Greeks defending the channel. 

The next morning the larger Turkish vessels attempted 
to force their way through the channel, and the fight be* 
came pretty close ; when Canaris, with his fire-ship, ran di« 
rectly.down on a frigate under full sail, grappled, and 
set fire to his train, saving himself in his boat. Both ves- 
sels were immediately in a blaze, and the fire communi- 
cating to the fiigate^s magazine, she blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion. Almost at the same moment another Greek 
fireship, or hrulotta^ grappled a brig of war, and a third 

18 
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.♦ one with a corvette ; the whole took fire, and wei'e destroy- 
ed ; and the panic struck Turks fled with their fleet, and 
wefe pursued by the Greeks, who captured several trans- 
ports. 

A subsequent attempt to draw off the Greek vessels, and 
pass the troops from Asia Minor to Samos, being defeated 
with thQ loss of many of their small' craft, the Turks were 
obliged to give up all hope of ravaging that island ; and the 
army at Scala Nova, seeing the entire failure of the fleet, 
immediately of itself, as if by common consent, disbanded, 
and each man went his way, without waiting for an order. 

The Capitan Pashaw then turned his whole attention to 
eifecting a junction with the Egyptian fleet ; and Sakturis, 
unable to oppose him in the open sea, now waited only ibr 
the arrival of Miaulis with the rest of the Greek fleet. Sa- 
mos was saved, and they had only to think of their Egyptian 
enemy. 



CHAPTER III. 

Egyptiari expedition sails for Greece — Opposed by the 
Chreek fleet — GroHant and skilful operations of Miaulis — 
He beats the Egyptian fleet in several encounters — Suc- 
cessfully opposes its passage to Candia — Greek fleet 
returns home — Turkish operations by land successfully 
opposed by the Greeks. 

We have seen that Mehemet Ali, Pashaw of Egypt, 
prepared with alacrity to obey the order of the Sultan to 
conquer the Peloponnessus. His son, Ibrahim, had been 
named P|ishaw of that country^ and he had only to van- 
quish the Greeks to secure himself the possession of it ; 
this would still farther strengthen Egypt, and make her 
more certain of becoming independent of the Porte, 

More than one hundred and fifty European merchant 
vessels were hired to convey the troops ; 30,000 of the 
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newly disciplined infantry, and 2009 cavalry, were em« 
barked on board them ; vast supplies of provisions, ammu- 
nition, artillery, and warlike stores of all kinds, were also put 
on board, and every preparation was made that would have 
been done in any European expedition. Many of the Eu- 
ropean officers who had long been employed in disciplining 
the troops, accompanied them in the capacity of instruc* 
ters ; and the medical staff was filled up by young surgeons 
principally from Italy, whose cupidity Had been excited by 
the munificent promises of the Pashaw. 

The troops were tolerably well disciplined, perfectly well 
armed and equipped, and the whole expedition seemed to 
announce, that Egypt had recovered her long lost great- 
ness and power. 

Thirty frigates, many corvettes and smaller vessels 
of war, were prepared to guard the transports on their 
passage, and keep off the Greek vessels ; the Sultan had 
sent an admiral, with three frigates, to accompany the 
Egyptians ; (probably to act as a spy,) and there were ^wo 
Tunisian frigates also. 

This formidable expedition left Alexandria for Rhodes, 
but the wind not favouring, it put into Macri, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, where the troops were landed to'continue 
their drilling, and the ships were put in repair ; for, although 
they had had only a fortnight's cruise, and with no storms, 
stilJ, in every movement of the Turkish fleet, there were 
spars and rigging carried away by mismanagement, and 
running afoul of one another. 

Leaving Macri the fleet steered again for Stanckio, but 
put into Rhodes, where many of the frigates let go their 
anchors in one hundred and twenty, and others in one hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms of water ; others where their cables 
cc jld notreach the bottom, and, of course, they lost them.* 

After lying at Rhodes five days it came on to blow, and 
the Pashaw, who had anchored in seventy fathoms water, 
finding his ship was drifting out to sea, (against his will,) 

* Tarkish men-of-war (it is known) have often had their anchors ^p* 
ped in 160, 180, 190 fathoms of water ! 
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hoisted signal for the fleet to follow him, although a gale 
was coining on. A tolerable idea may be had of the es- 
timation in which an officer is held in the Turkish service, 
from the fact of the Pashaw^s ordering the captain of his 
frigate to be publicfy bastinadoed on the deck, for not being 
able to hoist his anchor, as he had let out too much cable. 

After a rough passage, and the loss of several transports, 
the expedition arrived at Stanchio, where it joined the fleet 
of Constantinople under the Capitan Pashaw. Immediate 
preparations were now made to effect debarkments on the 
larger Greek islands, though the spirit of hostility between 
the Capitan Pashaw and the commander of the Egyptian 
fleet and army, Ibrahim Pashaw, rather retarded them. 
But all were put into confusion by the news that a squad- 
ron of Greek vessels was coming down to attack them. If 
they viraited for this in the narrow gulf, crowded up with 
their transports, it would be certain destruction ; therefore 
all the large vessels of war immediately put out to sea to 
meet their daring enemies. The Greeks had about seventy 
vessels, for Sakturishad joined Miaulis, and they drew up 
in a line opposite the gulf of Stanchio. The Turks met 
them, though few of their frigates ventured within gunshot . 
Ibrahim Pashaw himself however, in his frigate, followed 
by Captain Gibraltar, and another Egyptian frigate, really 
showed something Hke spirit, and advanced within point 
blank shot of the Greeks ; though as the Turks fired their 
guns exactly in the position in which they had been lashed 
previous to sailing, they did not much harm. The Greeks 
detached two fire vessels against Ibrahim, but they were 
burned ineffectuaUy, and night coming on, the Turks an- 
chored at the entrance of the gulf, and the Greeks just 
around the northern point of it, at Gironte. 

After waiting several days to refit, it was resolved by the 
Turks to attack the Greeks as they lay at Gironte ; but the 
Greeks, instantly forming their fleet into two Unes, met and 
repelled the attack ; and a skirmishing was kept up tffl nights 
Miaulis imagining the object of the Turks to be, to reach 
SamoS) made signal to his vessels to work up that way, but 
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being becalmed himself, he found in the morning that th^ 
Turkish fleet was off Calimno, to the windward of his 
squadron, the principal part of which was to the north- 
ward ; while he himself, with only four vessels, and one fire- 
ship, was in an alarming position, being to the leeward of 
the enemy, with the Asiatic qoast under his lee. Supposing 
that the Turks would come down upon him, Miaulis made 
signal for the rest of his fleet to work up as high to wind- 
ward as possible, so as to gain it, and attack the enemy. 
But the Turks divided their fleet into two parts ; one acted 
against the main division of the Greeks, and the other 
attacking Miaulis, endangered him considerably; but at 
noon, a smart breeze springing up, he outmanceuvred 
them and joined the rest of his fleet. The action then be- 
came general : two fire vessels were burned without efiect 
by the Greeks ; a third grappled an Egyptian brig of war, 
whose sails were burned, and a part of her crew jumped 
overboard, but the flames were extinguished as if by a mi- 
racle. Two Greek brigs were separated fi*om the line by 
advancing too far, and being in danger of getting com- 
pletely cut ofl*, their crews set fire to them and gained the 
other vessels. 

At four, P. M. a Greek brulot succeeded in grappling 
the Tunisian Admiral's frigate, and setting fire to her. 
Immense exertions were made to extinguish the flames, 
and they partly succeeded^ — when Miaulis made signal 
for another brulot to advance ; and she, running the 
frigate on board on the other side, the whole were in an 
instant enveloped in flames, and but few were saved of her 
equipage, which consisted of six hundred persons, besides 
two hundred and fifty soldiers. Encouraged by this, the 
Greeks exerted themselves still more ; another fire-ship 
attacked and set fire to a brig of war ; she was soon in a 
broad blaze, and the Greek vessels now bearing down, the 
whole Turkish fleet retired in confiision. The Greeks then 
resumed their position at Gironte. 

The Turks, foiled in their hopes of destroying or driving 
oS the Greek vessels, now resolved to prosecute the origi- 

18* . 
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nal plan, and effect a debarkation of troops at Samos, and 
devastate the island. . Accordingly, a large body were taken 
on board, and the fleet sailed for Samos ; leaving the trans- 
ports, and the main part of the Egyptian regulars, at Bo- 
droom. But the Greeks were on the alert, and no soon^ 
had the first Turkish fi-igate got out of the gulf, when they 
were seen sailing away to cover Samos. 

A violent tempest coming on, dispersed the two fleets ; 
and it was several days before the Turks could reassemUe 
their vessels, when they bore down toward Samos; but 
were prevented from debarking their troops, by the sight 
of large numbers of armed Samiotes on the beach, and by 
the approach of the Greek fleet. A skirmish took place, in 
which the Turkish fleet being disordered, retired toward 
Mitylene, and was closely followed by the Greeks, who 
hovered round them, seeking an opportunity to attach their 
brulots; Rough weather separated ihem for a few days, 
and the Turks took refuge in the channel of Scio. 

This being a favourable position for the Greeks to attack 
them in,Miaulis made all exertions to get at them before they 
should sail ; but the Turks put out to sea, and the fleets 
meeting, an action commenced. At first the Greeks were 
driven back ; but soon, a fire vessel running down upon a 
Turkish frigate, set fire to her ; and though it was extin^ 
goished, it frightened the rest ; and the Greeks readvancing, 
a second fire vessel grappled a Constantinople corvette, in 
spite of the fire of 350 muskets, set fire to her, and blew 
her up. The Turks now retreated, and the Greeks follow- 
ing, a third fire-ship ran her bowsprit into the cabin window 
of a twenty-four gun corvette, set fire to her, and burned 
her, with every soul on board. This completed the confu- 
sion of the Turks, and they all fled, pursued by the Greeks, 
who forced a large corvette and four small brigs to run ofi 
the rocks, on the coast of Asia, where they were lost. Night 
finished the affair, and the Greeks came to anchor at Ma> 
rathocampus, having not only prevented the intended de-^ 
scent upon Samos, but gained a brilliant, if not important 
victory, over their enemies. 
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The Turks were completely discoaraged. The Capitan 
Pashaw retired with his division to Constantinople. He 
had in every affair displayed a shameful degree of ignorance 
and cowardice ; while Ibrahim Pashaw, whose courage 
never failed him, could only curse God and man, and kill 
or bastinado his officers and men for their poltroonery. He 
was now left in full bommand, and doubtless his force was 
strengthened by the absence of the Constantinople division ; 
the ships of which were worse manned, worse managed, 
and inferior in every respect to his own. He now only 
thought of getting back to Bodroum, taking his army all 
on board, and wintering at Candia. 

He was not molested by the Greeks ; and on reaching 
Bodroum proceeded to refit, to water and victual, and em- 
bark all his army. 

He then sailed for Candia, and went on for three days 
with light winds, and no enemy in sight. 

When very near the coast of Candia, a frigate ahead 
made signals that the Greeks were in sight ; and in a few 
minutes five brigs were seen bearing down for the frigate, 
while the rest advanced upon the Turkish line. Signal was 
made for the transports to fall in the rear, and the vessels 
of war advanced to cover them. The five brigs fiiriously 
attacked the frigate, which fled with all studding sails set ; 
the Greeks passing and repassing under her stern, and pour- 
ing in their broadsides in quick succession. Several cor- 
vettes advanced to her succour, when the Greeks sent a 
fire vessel to attach her ; she grappled, and the frigate'^ 
sails were set on fire ; many of her men jumped overboardi 
but the flames were at last extinguished.* The rest of th6 
Greek vessels directed their attention to the transports | 
but the Turks succeeded in bringing their line of frigates 
in front, and covering them. The actron then became 
pretty vrarm, the Greeks running very near the Turks, 

* This frigate was saved pnncrpally by the exertions of her sailing mas* 
ter, an Englishman, who bore testimony ta the skill and courage of the 
Greeks 4uring this afiair. 
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and pouring in a well directed fire ; while the Turks would 
blaze away with their cannon pointed toward the sky or to 
the sea. Such was their confusion, that often no balls were 
put into the guns ; and both broadsides were fired by many 
vessels, fi'om, as well as toward the Greeks. 

The action continued until eight in the evening, when 
the Greeks despatched two brulots against a fiigate ; they 
were set on fire ineffectually, but the blaze was enough to 
complete the confiision of the Turks, and the whole ar- 
mada retired, and left the Archipelago in disorder ; the 
ships of war attended only to their own safety, and the 
transports fled every way. Several valuable prizes fell into 
the hands of the Greeks,"^ and others were lost ; eight made 
for Alexandria, where the captains of four of them, who 
were Turks, were welcomed by Mehemet Ali, and nailed 
up by the ears ; the rest reunited themselves to Ibrahim 
Pashaw, who had gone to Rhodes, and thence to Marmo- 
rice, having completely failed in his attempt to get to Can- 
dia, having had his fleet dispersed, many transports taken, 
and others driven on shore. Still, his resolution failed not ; 
it was absolutely necessary that he should go to Candia^ 
and he made new preparations for it. 

Unfortunately, the Greek fleet which thus far had ac- 
quitted itself so gloriously, could no longer keep the sea ; 
it retired to Hydra and Spetzia ; and Ibrahim was left un- 
opposed to make his way with an expedition destined to ruin 
and devastate the finest parts of Greece. ' 

The exertions of the Portfe to subdue continental Greece 
this campaign, were confined to ordering the reduction of 
Western Greece by Omer Pashaw ; and the conquering of 
Eastern Greece, and the Morea, by the Seraskier Dervish 
Pashaw, who was to collect an army at Larissy, and march 
down through the Thermopylae. 

But Omer Pashaw, who had more than suspicion of the 
evil intentions of the Sultan towards him, did not feel in* 

* One was a large Austrian ship, with fifty hoxses and two handled re*^ 
^lar soldiers, who were well treated. 
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clined to weaken himself by over exertions. He collected 
an army however, on the confines of the Ambracic gulf, 
and made preparation to march down and ravage the coun- 
try again, as far as Missolonghi. 

But Mavrocordato advanced with about 2,500 men, and 
took post in the strong passes of Lutraki, and presented a for- 
midable barrier to the Turkish army. The whole summer 
was passed in unimportant skirmishes, the object of one 
party being to penetrate and pass the defiles, that of the other 
to defend them. Mavrocordato, stronger with the pen than 
with the steel, stronger in intrigue and deception than either 
defended the country as much by his wits as his arms. Omer, 
continually flattered with the hope, that upon the strength c^ 
the most solemn promises of safety and protection, he might 
get possession of the person of his adversary, calculated 
upon sending his head to Constantinople, as the most likely 
way to secure the good will of the Sultan ; but the cun- 
ning and treacherous Albanian was completely outwitted 
by the wily Fanariote ; the whole campaign was passed 
without his effecting any thing, and at the approach of 
winter, his Albanian soldiers began to break up into little 
parties, and unceremoniously take their leave. 

In Eastern Greece, the Seraskier Dervish Pashaw, by 
great exertions, and promise of the plunder of the northern 
provinces, got together about 15,000 Turks in Thessaly, 
and uniting them at Zeituni, he marched down toward the 
Corinthian gulf, by the way of Salo&a. Had he completely 
succeeded, by this movement he would at once have effect- 
ed a junction with the Turkish ships in the gulf, and would 
thus communicate with the garrisons which were invested 
by the Greeks at Patrae and Nanpactus. 

" The shortness of the distance from the head of the 
" Crissean bay to the Maliac gulf, added to the facility of 
" maritime intercourse which the latter affords with Thessa- 
^^ lonica and the Hellespont, renders the route from Zeituni 
^* to Salona, the most important passage in Greece next to 
^' the isthmus of Corinth. Its military strength is equal to its 
*^ importance ; and hence, all the endeavours of the Turks 
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« to maintain the communicatioD between the gulf of Co- 
*^ rinth and Thessaly, by this route, have hitherto been 
^^ frustrated. It traverses two of the most important 
^^ passes in Greece ; of these, the northern crosses a ridge 
*'*' which Ues between the plain of the Spercheius and the 
^^ Dorian valley, near the sources of the Cephissus, and 
" connects mount Calich'omus with the great summits of 
'^ CEta ; the southern is a narrow defile, separating Pamas- 
^^ BUS from the same mountains. Of the former of these 
'^ two passes, the danger was very much diminished to the 
" Turks, by their easy access into the valley of Doris, which, 
" by its continuity with the lower valley of the Cephissus, 
^^ and with the plains of Boeotia, extending to the barriers of 
^' the Isthmus, has generally been open to the Turkish 
*^ troops ; but the narrow rocky pass which leads from 
^' Gavria, the ancient Lytinium, into the celebrated plain, 
^' which extends from the heights of Amphissa and Delphi, 
*^ to the shore of the Crissean bay, can never be traversed 
*' by them without the greatest danger, while the enemy re* 
^^ mains in possession of the mountains on either side of iV** 
From neglect, or rather, want of organization, these 
passes had no other defenders than such of the Capitani, 
and their followers, as might chance to be there, or who 
felt it for their interest to be there. The Pashaw therefore, 
succeeded m passing them, and was advancing rapidly to- 
wards the gulf. But the inhabitants began to muster strong 
at Salona ; about 4000 Roumeliotes took their stand at 
Ampliani, and prepared to dispute the passage of the 
Turks : they built up their tambouria^ or little breastworhs, 
of stones and earth, and laying down behind them, each 
one crossed himself devoutly and repeatedly, and waited for 
the enemy. The Pashaw soon attacked them briskly, but 
was hotly received, and repulsed with some loss ; he fell 
back, and being followed and harassed by the Greeks, was 
obliged to retreat as far as Thessaly, without having effect- 
ed any thing beyond the burning of a few villages, and the 
destruction of- some oUve groves. , 

* Col. Leake, p. 146. 
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He was to have been assisted by a division acting in Bceotia 
and Attica ; Omer, a rich Turk of Negropont, had been ele- 
vated to the dignity of Pashaw of that island, and was or- 
dered to retake Athens. He accordingly sallied from Ne- 
gropont with a considerable force, and ravaged a part of 
Bceotia unopposed. He then attempted Attica, but he was 
met by Gourah just at the upper extremity of the celebrated 
plain of Marathon, and completely worsted in several pretty 
warm skiroiishes. He then retreated into Bceotia, and beiiig 
followed closely, was obliged to take refuge in Negropont. 

The Seraskier Dervish, after his retreat into Thessaly, 
hearing of the ill success of the Negropontian Omer, 
attempted to penetrate into Bceotia, to his relief. But he 
had the terrible defiles of Cnemis, below Thermopylae, to 
pass ; and they were occupied by the Greek peasantry, and 
some Romeliote Palikaris. He made the attempt, how- 
ever, to pass them ; and was defeated with some loss : 
after which he fell back into Thessaly. Thus the Turkish 
campaign upon the land side, ended as uselessly, and in- 
gloriously, as that upon the sea. 

There was only one thing to cloud the prospects of the 
Greeks, at the close of this campaign. This was the arrival 
of the Egyptian expedition under Ibrahim Pashaw, at Can- 
dia. It has been seen how successfully he was opposed by 
the Greek fleet ; that he had been detained by it for many 
months, and at last driven completely out of the Archipe- 
lago. But unfortunately, the Greek vessels could not, or 
would not, keep the sea any longer, and the Egyptian fleet 
arifved, unopposed, at Candia, where the disciplined myrmi- 
dons were debarked. All the'strong fortresses in the island 
were still in the hands of the Turks, and the Greeks were 
soon put down, or were able to continue the war only in 
little guerrilla bands among the mountains. 

Ibrahim Pashaw prepared therefore, to follow up his plan, 
and cross over to the Moref ; and this too in the depth of 
winter, which the Greeks judging from the incapacity of 
the Turkish fleet, deemed impossible. But the Alexandrian 
fleet was as much superior to that of Constantinople, as is 
the Pashaw of Egypt in capacity to the Sultan. 
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CHAPTER L 

Flourishing situation of Greece — Government welles- [1825. 
lablished — Education — Credit abroad — Character of Con^ 
duriotti — His Administration — Character ofColletti — Eng- 
lish Isoan — Egyptian Troops land from CandiOj under 
Ibrahim Pashaw — Enmity of Colletti to Mavrocordato, 

This year opened under the most brilliant auspices, the 
prospects of Greece were bright and almost unclouded ; 
it was a scene upon which the Philanthropist, the Patriot, 
or the Christian, could gaze with unaffected delight. 
There was a prospect that Greece, the land of science and 
of song, was about to purge herself from the degrading 
stains, which ages of oppression had fixed upon her ; and 
begin with a firm and steady pace, her march through liber- 
ty and civilization, to attain that rank among the nations of 
the earth, which Proyidence seems to have intended her 
beautiful land to hold. 

The Turks had been foiled at every point ; the rebellious 
Chiefs had been put down ; Government had full sway over 
the whole country ; and took such steps as made itself re- 
spected. A Senate was sitting at Napoli, which transact- 
ed its business with decorum and propriety ; and did not 
want its orators.* A judiciary system was organized over 
the whole country ; and in every town and island, Eparchs 
or Governors, accountable to the General Government, 

* MilUani and Tricoapi were really possessed of a yivacity of imag^oa- 
tioD, and a flow of beautiful laDg:uage, that would hare been admired iu 
any Assembly. 

19 
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were appointed. Active measures were taken to raise an 
army, oi^ganized and disciplined upon the European plan ; 
and the stranger whose enthusiasm had brought him among 
them, was delighted every morning and every evening at 
the appearance of these young <Sreeks upon the parade 
ground, in a beautiful uniform, and well armed and equip- 
ped ; he heard the watch-<»y of their sentinels during 
the night ; and as their bugles rang from the ramparts at 
dSwn, he started up.with .the deUghtful sensation, that he 
was in the land where young freedom had just unfurled her 
-banner, and was ceiling on the sons of her old votaries, to 
ndly around it. 

Nor was education neglected ; means were used to turn 
that eagerness which all the Greeks manifest for learning, 
to a useful end. Schools were established in every part of 
the country ; and large ones, upon the Lancastrian plan, at 
Athens, Napoh, Tnpolitza, Calamata, Hydra, and other 
places. Here were sources of 43atisfa0ti0n and ^icourage- 
mont to the Phiibellene ; here he reaped ina genuine heart- 
felt delight, the fruits of that spirit, which the world st}ded 
Quixotism. Thefeelii^of the man are not to be envied, 
who could have visited Adiens at that time without emotion, 
it was no longer Athens sitting in the dust of ages ; ho 
could wander indeed among the tottering columns of decay- 
ed temples ; he could stand where Socrates and Plato had 
taught, and gaze willi wonder and admiration, on the still ex- 
isting works of Phidias ; but he had a cure for the feelings of 
melancholy which came over him ; he had only to turn away 
and enter the school-house of modern Athens, and he would 
{kid himself surrounded by the young descendants of those 
men, on whose wisdom and vLtue he had been meditating, and 
the woii^s of whose genius he had been admiring. He could 
see in the lively, intelligent countenances, and the bright 
spaiiding eyes of the restless urchins, that the fire and spi- 
rit of their ancestors was burning in their bosoms, and 
needed only the fostering of education to fan it into a flame. 

Great numbers of those Greeks, who had been driven by 
the despotism of the Turks, to take refuge in Europe ; and 
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who had been for years established there; as mercfaBiiti^ 
now began to feel their patriotism revive ; and as the pros* 
pects for the establishment of order were fidr, they return* 
ed to Greece, to participate in the straggle for liberty, or m* 
ther perhaps, to share in the good eflfects of the revoiution. 

But what was of far greater advantage, the pubUc credit 
had increased abroad to such an extent,' that a second loan 
had been negotiated by their Deputies in London, for the 
sum of two millions of pounds sterhng. 

The Members composing the Government were, George 
Conduriotti, Pre^dent of the Executive ; Botazi of Spetzki; 
Vice-President ; A. Speliotaki, Constantine Mavromkha* 
lis, and J. CoUetti, Members. Mavrocordato, Secrcflarf 
of State ; Coletti, Minister of War ; G. Dikaios^ (common* 
lycalled Papa Plesher), of Interior ; and Theotote of Justice; 
The Senate, composed of about sixty Members, of whom Pa^ 
noutzos Notaros was Resident, acted in conjunction with 
the Executive. 

Conduriotti the President, is a Hydriote, and the richest 
man in the island. To this circumstance he owed his elee* 
tion ; for it was necessary after the overthrow of the Mili- 
tary Chiefs, that the Islands should have the lead in the Go* 
vemment. Conduriotti was extensively known »& a meat" 
chant, and as extensively respected fer his probity ; and hit 
name, (it wa» supposed) would give credit to the Govern^ 
ment abroad. But he possessed no other earthly qualifies^ 
tions for the office, and did immense harm while he held 
it, from his ignorance and obstinacy. Greorge Conduriotfi 
is about fifty-five years of age, of middling stature, daiJt 
olive complexion, and a tame unexpressive countenance^ 
which, if it indicates any thing, indicates the good nature <^ 
a mind, too cold and sh^gish to feel any passion^ He is 
exceedingly headsti'ong, yet can be led by any one who has 
skill to hide his influence. His policy was narrow and 
selfish ; and though he would not accept any salary him- 
self, he filled the offices in every part of the country 
with Hydriotes, his relations and friends. This gave great 
umbrage ; nor can the effect qpon the pe(^lebe well eon^ 
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ceivedt by one ignorant of the very great degree of sectioa- 
al prejudice which exists in Greece. Independent of their 
being Islanders, the Hydriotes and Spetziotes are the de- 
scendants of an Albanian colony ; they are still called AI- 
btfiians by the rest oif the Greeks, who though they unite 
with them for the great national work of independence, feel 
httle union of sentiment, and look upon them as strangers, 
of the^ same religion. This arises in some measure from 
th^ii* language, * buf not a Uttle from the pertinacity with 
which the descendants of Albanians cling to the manfiers 
and ways of thinking of their ancestors : a Greek of the 
Peloponessus would feel more like a neighbour and coun- 
tryman toward a Cypriote, whose native island is far dis- 
tant, than he would toward an inhabitant of Hydra, which 
is only 12 miles from the Morea. This marked preference 
given to the islanders, was a gross and' palpable injury done 
to the rest of the Greeks, and was a most unwise and im- 
politic measure, on the part of the Government ; for it gave 
a colouring of justice to the proceedings of the opposition 
party ; andv such a party, there always will be. 
- Many other acts of Conduriotti's administration could be 
pomted out as objectionable ; although they originated in 
men such a^ M^vrocordato and Coletti. ^ut how easy is 
it to find fault, and say what ought to have been done, after 
the crisis is past — ^** how easy T' cried every one, when they 
saw Columbus rest the egg up on end. In truth, justice 
has not been done the Greeks ; it has been too much the fa- 
shion to heap abuse upon them, for the faults they have 
been continually Committing ; but is it taken into conside- 
ration what they wfere ; brought up under the rod of despo- 
tism, kept in ignorance, or taught only chicanery, how 
could they at one become enlightened and virtuous enough 
to perform the difficult task of goodgovemcFrs, or the more 

* The doicendants of the Albaoiaos all speaks Albanian ; and though 
in Hydra and Spetzia, there is probably not a man who doe^ not speak 
Greek perfeotly well, and who learned it from his boyhood, yet they 
speak Albanian with one finother. And very many of the women do not 
know a word of Greek. 
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difficult one of good subjects ? Why will people find so much • 
fault at errors into which they would themselves have fal- 
len if placed in like circumstances. Why not take into con- 
^deration the comparative situation of the Greeks and them- 
selves ; as well might th^ schoohnaster fall into a passion 
with his unr|Jv boys because they could not see the beauties 
of a mathe^tical demonstration ; or because they prefer- 
red their boisterous freedom, to the severity of school disci- 
pline. The Greeks are children in the art of Government ; 
but surely they are children of extraordinary promise. 

But our business is to record their actions, not to apolo- 
gize for them. 

Previous to the arrival of Mavrocordato from Missilonghi, 
almost every thing had been managed by Coletti, Minister 
of War, who had complete sway over the President ; but 
this sway was irksome ; Conduriotti/^/^ that he was in lead- 
ing strings, and was conscious that he must be lead in a 
great measure, by some one ; but then Coletti hurt his vani- 
ty ; his reins were not Ught enough ; aild the old Gentleman 
longed for the gentle winning Mavrocordato, who would 
first put a good idea into his head in private, and afterwards 
draw it out from him in public, in such a way, as to make 
every one think it original. This was what he wished ; he 
did not like to have it known that he was led ; nay, he wished 
not to be reminded of it himself, but to be made to think he 
was acting independently. Mavrocordato v^ras therefore so- 
licited, again and again, to leave his provincial Government 
of Western Greece, and resume his post of Secretary of Fo* 
reign afiairs. 

There is a strong contrast between the character of Maw 
rocordato and that of Coletti in some points, though a 
strong resemblance in others. The character of Coletti 
would be known from hb personal appearance, which is 
most striking ; the stmnger wba sees him in a crowd, turns 
to look upon him a^^, and marks him for an extraordinary 
man. His tall and nobly formed figure is full of dignity 
aiid strength ; his comptedtm is dark ; his forehead high and 
broad ; his nose and* chin^ stisongly marked ; tus full black 

19* 
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eyes have a haughty, detennined, msJignant expression ; and 
his whole air and manner are indicative of a mind daring and 
ambitious in forming its plans ; cautiousy yet inflexible, in the 
pursuit of them ; and cold blooded, and unscrupulous in the 
selection of the means of executing them. Such is the per- 
sonal appearance of Doctor John Coletti, an^such is his 
character, " 

He is a Roumeliote by birth,and was brought up in the court 
of Ali Pashaw of Yanina, to whom he afterwards became 
physician. He early joined his countrymen in their revolt ; 
and as his talents were too marked and extraoixiinary to al- 
• low him to remain content in the ordinary occupation of 
a physician, he turned his attention to war and poli- 
tics, and fought, ot intrigued, as his interest or the occasion 
seemed to demand. He had been selected to fill the place 
of Minister of War, upon the deposition of Count Metaxa 
from that office: he had played an important part in the. 
Grovemment, and perhaps did not enough confine his atten- 
tion to his own depajtment. At any rate, the military ope- 
rations were by no means active during the winter ; the 
blockade of Patrass had been neglected, and an opportunity 
lost of getting possession of that important place, during the 
time when its garrison reduced . considerably in numbers, 
and in great want of provisions, could have offered but short 
resistance. 

The accusatioil too, of misapplication'^of the loan, was laid 
at the door of the Government, and probably with justice. 
Money had be^n lavished upon the fleet, and the army stint- 
ed ; officers were created,apparently with no other purpose 
than to give to a friend a salary. But above all, peculation 
to a terrible extent (as much perhaps as in civilized coun- 
tiies in a state of war) was practiced by the different offir . 
cers of (government. Nor was this to be prevented, at a 
time when system had just begun to be introduced ; differ- 
ent plans of economy were tried, but the strong box was 
nearly^emptied, in the different experiments to secure it. 

Still the English loan was the means of doing some good ; 
ixCH; indeed in proportion. i<$ the nominal amount of it ; for ! 
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between the sharp-witted Greek peculators, and the sharper 
witted brokers, and agents in London, only a small propor- 
tion was applied to the necessities of the; cduntry. But we 
should take with some caution the opinions of warm heart- 
ed, yet rash, unthinking men, who assert that '* the deUvery 
of the loan into the hands <5f the Government caused all but 
the ruin of Greece."* The effect must not be taken for the 
cause: it is true that the enthusiasm of the people died 
away, and there was no longer seen those generous pecuni- 
ary sacrifices, which had been made during the first period 
of the war; nay more, every one was seeking payment for 
his services. But it was unreasonable to expect that the 
people should have long continued, 

'* Fresh with the new-boro impulse strimg.'' 

Man is the same selfish l^ing every where ; examples of dis- 
interested, untiring patriotism, must always be rare ; enthusi- 
asm acts upon " the million" for a time ; but this must subside, 
and cool calculation take its place ; and the Greeks would 
have ceased from making sacrifices, whether the loan had 
arrived or not. 

Much bustle was made by Government, about an expedi- 
tion ta be undertaken against Patrass ; which was consider- 
ed the last strong hold of the Turks in the Morea* Coron 
and Modon were looked upon as unimportant points, which 
could be attended to at any moment. Dark and unfavour- 
able reports came now and then from Candia, about the ar- 
my of Ibrahim Pashaw, which was preparing to cross over 
to the Morea, but they were disregarded ; some ridiculed 
the idea of another invasion by the Turks, and talked 
proudly of carrying the war into their country. " The ban- 
ner of the Cross shall yet fly on the walls of Constantino- 
ple." Others who must have known how formidable a disci- 
plined army would be against their own wild soldiery, 
would try to discountenance the reports, and blind thent- 
selves to the truth. Nothing was talked of but the expedi- 
tion against Patrass : soldiers were collected from Roumelia^ 
and the President was to head it in person, accompanied by 

" See <• Fictare «f Gre«ce ia 1825/' Vol. % p. ^61. 
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C<41etti as military adviser. Twenty vessels were sent 
round to blockade the entrance of the Gulf, and every pre«- 
paraiion was made for the reduction of the fortresis, by an 
expediticHi which was to be sixpf^ed with those a]^>CHlenan-' 
ces, which all other previous ones had been deficient in from 
the poverty of the Government .' 

Advices now came thicker and more positive, that the 
Egyptian expedition wto about leaving Candia for the Mo* 
rea ; there was no way to oppose it, but by recalling the 
blockading squadron from before Patrass. This was at last 
done, but after long delay ; and on arriving at Modon, to 
intercept the Egyptians, the Greeks found that the Turkish 
fleet had been there, debarked 8000 men, and returning 
the day before to Candia, to bring the rest of the army. 

The reception of this news at Napoli caused much unea- 
siness in the minds of those members of the Grovernment, 
and of the community, who were capable of appreciating 
the importance of it. Mavrocordato had arrived from Mis- 
silonghi, and assumed his wonted ascendancy in the Grovern- 
ment. A small corps of Artillery, commanded by young 
Emanuel CoUergi was immediately prepared to march, and 
throw itself into Navarino ; which it was foreseen would be 
the first point of attack by the Turks. In fact, news was 
received that Ibrahim Pashaw, with a body of cavalry; had 
sallied from Modon, and approached very near Navarino ; 
but retired after merely reconnoitering the place. He was 
probably waiting for the rest of his troops. 

Every exertion was used to hasten away the expedition 
from Napoli, under the President, that was first intended to 
act against Patrass. 

Mavrocordato unwilling to confine himself to the sphere 
for which nature had fitted him, determined to strike for 
military glory ; and easily persuaded the President, to take 
him as his military counsellor, and leave CoUetti behind at 
Napoli. From that moment he had^ new and mortal ene- 
my ; Colletti resolved to ruin the expedition for the sake of 
ruining him. But the preparations for it did not stop. Mav- 
rocordato had money at conunand, and every thing moved 
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at his beck. The vessels werp ordered to cruise off Can- 
dia, to intercept the fleet that was to bring the rest of Ibra- 
him s troops. 

The first panic caused by the landing of the Egyptians 
had subsided ; public confidence began to rise, and the Presi- 
dent's expedition was expected tore-establish it completely^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

President leaves Napoli with an Expedition destined to repel 
Ibrahim Pasham — The latter blockadts Mivarino — Joan^ 
nes Mavromichalis killed — Turks defeat Skurtis — Mavro' 
cordato arrives at Skoris — Intrigues of Colfetti and others^ 
to detach the Roumeliotes from Mavrocordato^ — their suc- 
cess — Mavrocordato flies into the Interior for Reinforce- 
ments — Returns and throws himself into Palio Kaslro-^ 
Attack on Sphacteria — Turks carry it — Escape of the Brig 
Mars — Palio Kastro surrenders — Jiavarino capitulates 
to the Turks — Miaulis attacks and burns Turkish Vessels at 
Modon. 

The 28th of March presented a scene that the friends of 
Greece might well be proud of ; it was one of those glo- 
rious days so common in her climate ; the sun rose and 
shone out through the clear atmosphere, 

Not as io Northern climes obsoarely bright, 
But ' one unclouded blaze of liying lig;ht.* 

: All Napoli was alive with the busy hum of preparation 
for the Presidents departme. At 9 o'clock he mounted 
his superb Arabian, and surrounded by die principal men 
in the country, finely mounted on steeds gaiiy and richly 
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caparisoned, he started, and as he passed under the lofty 
arched gate-way of the city, the cannon fran the ramparts, 
and from the fortress above, pealed out their loud saktar 
tions ; and were answered by the batter^ on the shore, 
and the ship{Hng in the harbour. 

Thousands of peo{^ were collected on the ramparts and 
outside of the walls, to see the pomp of departure ; and it 
really was a fine sight to witness the brilliant cavalcade, 
sweeping across the plains of Argos, preceded by a long 
string of soldiers, on foot ; another body running by the 
sides ; and a third bringing up the rear ; all firing with their 
muskets and pistols, according to invariable custom upon 
setting out on an expedition. 

On arrival at Tripolitza, such news awaited the Presi- 
dent as obliged him completely to change the plan of cam- 
paign ; and instead of attacking Patrass, to go with every 
disposable man to defend Navarino. Considerable part of 
the forces destined for Patrass had been directed to repel 
the Egyptians if possible, and some hope had till now been 
nourished, that the original object might be pursued. 

The situation of Navarino, in the immediate vicinity of 
Coron and Modon, and its fine spacious harbour, one of the 
best in the Mediterranean, made it an object of the first 
importance to Ibrahim Pashaw ; in fact, he could not 
with safety stretch abng the rich open country on the 
Western shore of the Morea, or penetrate into the 
interior, and lefive so important a position behind him. 
Navarino therefore, he prepared to attack with his whole 
force ; and the moment his reinforcements arrived from 
Candia, he marched from Modon, the distance being only 
ten miles, and took up his position around it with 15000 
men ; of whom 10000 were disciplined Arabians, 2000 
irregular Albanians, the rest were cavahy and artillery. 
The Greeks threw 3000 men into the place under the com- 
mand of Joannes, youngest son of Mavromichalis, and the 
Archbishop of Modon« The aitillery of the place was pot 
under the command of the Chevalier Collegno, a young 
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Kftlkui who had veionteeFed in the service with great en- 
tfaufaaom, and vfho had done every thii^ that energy and 
courage, united to a complete knowledge of his profession 
<50«]dd do, towards puttmg the fortifications in die best pos- 
ture of defence. 

On the 28th a general assault was made on the place i^ 
the whole Egyptian army, but they were repulsed by the 
-Greeks with some loss ; and the latter made prize of about 
1^ English muskets, with bay<Hiets ; which was by them 
c^asodered a complete proof of the inferiority of those 
'Bouch talked of, and dreaded weapons. Their success how- 
ever was dearly bought, by the death o( theu* young CUef 
Joannes Mavromichalis."^ 

Ibrahim now resolved to give up all thought o( carrying 
the place by assault, and commenced a regular siege, which 
was directed by his French and Italian officers, upon the 
strict rules of the art. Meantime the Greeks began to co- 
ver the hills in the rear of Navarino, and he saw by the 
increasing numbers of their watchfires ev^ry night, that a 
considerable force was to operate againt him. The Roume- 
liote Chiefs, Costa Botzaris, Javella, Karatazzo^ and others, 
with a considerable body of Islanders and Maniotes, under 
G^i. Skurtis, took up positions around the place. 

The President was detained in Tripditza by sickness ; 
but Mavrocordato the soul of the expediti(»i, was active ; 
and troops were continually sent on by him to augment the 
forces without the place. Directions were given to endea- 
vour to cut off Ibrahim's communication with Modon, and 
exertions were made to effect it, by extending the positions 
toward the sea-shore. This alarmed the Turks; every 
day had given rise to petty conflicts, which as often resulted 

* The death of the brave and really meritorious young man, the son of 
old Petro Marromichalis, and the pride of a noble house, gave a sad proof 
of the want of surgeons among the Greeks. He had a simple wound of 
the arm, which cut the artery. This bled for several days ; the Greek 
surgeons with their rude means could not staunch the blood, knew not 
how to tie up the artery, and he gradually bled to death. 
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in favour of the Greeks as against them: but IlMrafaim now 
prepared for adecisiTe stroke to save Us comnrwmicaticHL ^ 
The Greek line was fonned by three positioDS^ iqMm 
hei^its distant considerably more than a mile firomeach. 
other ; the left (the post of supposed danger), was com- 
manded by that brave and shrewd soldier, Hadja Christo; 
the right by Javella, C. Botzaris, and other Roumehote 
Chiefs ; while Skurtis,* a silly old Hydriote, who had sud- 
denly been promoted from the conunand of a brig to that 
of the army, occupied the central position. They all saw 
the disposition the Turks were making to attack, and pre- 
pared for it ; but Skurtis made little progress in getting 
up his tambouris or breastworks for the soldiers to fight be- 
hind ; and being posted on a rising ground, accessible to .the 
cavalry, began to consider, when he saw the columns of the 
enemy advancing against him, that he was not safe. He 
therefor^sent for assistance, and Costa Botzaris set out with 
a select body of men, among whom were many Suliotes, to 
support him. He arrived at Skurtis's position at the moment 
when the attack commenced. 

The disposition of the Turks was admirable : a few men 
with two or three pieces of artillery, were left to command 
the road by which Hadja Christo must have advanced, if he 
should attempt to follow them ; a corps was sent forward to 
amuse the Roumeliotes at the other extremity, while th^ prin- 
cipal force was concentrated upon the weak position of Skur- 
tis in the centre. They then attacked him in front with in- 
fantry and artillery, engaging his whole attention there ; 
while the cavalry wheeling around his position, took him in 

* Nothing can better show the ctupiclity and obstinacy of Condariotfif, 
than his insisting; that the chief command should be g^ven to a Hydriote; and 
worst of all, to such an Hydriote: Skartis is an old sea-captain, stupid by 
nature, unimproved by eduoatioui without a knowledg^e of the world, 
and so is;norant of war by land, as not to know a breach from a battery. 
Besides, his appointment gave great offence to the Roumeiiote Chieis, bred 
to rude warfare, and justly considering themselves more capable of com 
manding than any sailor could be. 
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4he flai^, and the faorsemen coihing up the hiQ at full 
t^allop, dashed over the slight entrenchments, and were ill 
.an instant swdrd in hand among his men. 

There was no resistance, no thought of it ; the dreadful 
:ery of ^ cavalariay cavalariay announced to every Greek that 
<iIightonIy could save him ; and the whole fled with preci- 
:pitation, except the brave Roumeliotes and Suliotes, who 
• had just come up under Costa Botzaris, and attempted to 
-.stem the torrent. But they were swept over, and only for- 
ty of them escaped with their leader. The mountains were 
near, and the Greeks soon reached them ; but with the loss 
of 500 killed and wounded. The heads .of the living as 
well as dead ones, were cut off ; and horses were seen go- 
ing off loaded with them to the Turkish head-quarters. 

The Turks then fell upon Hadja Christo's position, but 
they had not a Skurtis to deal with ; he had his men se- 
curely lying behind their little stone-walls, built in a circu- 
' lar form ; and they, without even showing the tops of their 
heads, fired through the chinks of the wall with their mus- 
kets, at the attacking columns, with such continued rapidity, 
that it was impossible to advance. The cavalry wheeled 
round and round, galloped here and there, and examined 
every point to find a weak one ; but the long bright barrels 
of the muskets, poking out ut every crevice as they ap- 
proached, warned them to keep at a respectful distancei 
though they could not see a man. 

The whole force then drew off, and returned in triumph 
to head-quarters : they had completely beaten the Greeks^ 
inasmuch as they had broken up their communications ; but 
their own loss was about as severe as that of their enemies. 
Next day, a new assault was made upon the town, 
but it was successfully resisted ; the assailants were beaten 
back, and the Greeks sallying out, carried the battery esta- 
blished nearest the town, and spiked all the guns. 

But the first defeat of the Greeks needed more than this 
temporary success to wipe out its impression ; it had gone 
Ar to widen the breach existing between the Roumeliote 

20 
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BOkfien and the Monoles ; tbe btler looked iqx>n the fat" 
mer as abnoct stnuigera, as -foveigneri enqdoyed by the 
Govenunent to fight thdr bottles, and defend their hund, 
which they thought themselves fidly capable of doing unas- 
sisted. The RoumeLoteSy on the other hand^regarded the 
Morioles as merely a set of ignorant peasantiy^ unused to 
ann^ and unable to dc&nd their pert of the country ; but 
ivfaich must be defended for the general good. The de- 
feat was ascribed entiraly to their cowardice, and the loss 
wasembittered by the death of so many brave Suliotes. 

Hie President now hastened toward the scene of action 
with the main part of the expedition ; but he did not like too 
near an approach in person ; and committing the direction of 
the whole to Maviocordato, he himself fHed off toward Cala* 
mata, and took up his head-quarters at Almiro, on the bor- 
ers of the Gulf of Calamata, in which he had some vessels, and 
on board of one of which he slept every night for security. 

Maviocordato pushed on to Skoris, where be halted, and 
found himself surrounded with 3000 pretty efficient men ; 
3000 were in the fortress which was in sight ; and several 
little parties were scattered about in the mountains around. 
The communication was still open with the besieged garrison, 
and accounts spoke favourably of the present state of things 
within the fortress : the object was to cut up, if possible, Ibra- 
him'siarmy,which was now in the plain beIow,before he should 
get footing in the country. Mavrocordato had his enemy be- 
fore him ; but he had perhaps not-a less formidable one behind 
him ; Colletti at Napoli had set a thousand springs to work, 
to hamper him, and defeat his object ; nor Coletti alone, but 
other of his political opponents. 

The Roumeliote soldiers upon whom he principally de- 
pended, and who are as brave and hardy, as they are obsti- 
nate and ungovernable, were seduce^ from their duty, and 
determined to leave the camp ; a thousand arts were used to 
bring them to this, and the report that their country was in- 
vaded by the Pashaw of Yanma detemined them. They 
marched off therefore, with every expression and mark of 
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respect toward Mavrocordato, except that of obedience to 
his orders. 

. Af avrocordato flew into the country, roused up the pea- 
santry by a representation of the pressing danger, and still 
more by representing the conduct of the RoumeUotes, their 
rivals ; and in fifteen days returned to Skoris, with a conside- 
rable reinforcement. He arrived on the 6th at nine P. M» 
and immediately resolved to push on and enter the besieged 
castle, whose situation had become very critical. 

The shape of the harbour of Navarino is something like a 
horseshoe, the town on the Main, and the land running out 
in a point into the sea on the opposite side. On this point is 
a castle, built on the ruins of ancient Pylos, (the seat of Nes* 
tor) which was defended by about 1000 Greeks. This cas-- 
tie was all important, not only as a position fipom which their 
vessels could be injured, but it supplied the garrison of the 
town with water, which was. carried across in boats. The 
Turks had established themselves securely around the town^ 
and erected their batteries ; and Ibrahim was evidently mak- 
ing preparations to attack the castle on the Pointy or Palio 
Kastro, as it is called. 

This was the point of danger then ; and Mavrocordato^ 
without losing a moment unnecessarily, left the camp of 
Skoris at midnight, three hoiu-s after his arrival, and threw 
himself into Palio Kastro, with 500 men. The very next 
morning at daylight, the enemy attacked the Castle ; and 
though they were repulsed, they took up such portions as 
to effectually cut off* all communication with the camp. 

PaUo Kastro, on which the safety of Navarino dependedy 
was commanded«by the highest point of the Uttle islet called 
Sphacteria, which lies at the mouth of the harbour of Na^ 
varino, and the entrance of which it commands. Every 
thing depended then on Sphacteria; and U} Sphtticterift 
Mavrocordato tmned his attention, for he saw Ibrahim pre<> 
paring to attack it. 

The Egjrpti'an fleet had returned from Candia, and tiio 
Gf^ yesaels iimaediatety put to sea to be ready to oppose 
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any movement, leaving only eight brigs within the haitour 
OfNavarino. 

Ibrahim embarked a considerable number of troops on 
board his fleet, and prepared to attack Sphacteria. His ves- 
sels left Modon on die 7th, and on the 8th at daylight, were 
gradually approaching the entrance to the harbour of Nava- 
rino, impelled by a slight breeze ; while the Greek fleet lay 
ten miles off, perfectly becalmed. An attack was now made, 
with an appearance of fury by land, both upon Navarino and 
Neocastro, to draw off* the attention of the Greeks ; but 
Sphacteria was the real object. 

It was a Sabbath mom, a clear delightful day, and at sun- 
rise the Turkish land batteries opened upon the town, and 
tax thousand infantry advanced under cover of the smoke 
toward the walls ; from which roared the Greek artillery, 
and which were lined with soldiers with guns cocked, await-' 
ing the approach : four thousand Turks also attacked Paho 
Kastro, while the cavalry were galloping up and down the' 
plain, to prevent any advance of the Greek soldiers, who* 
were seen on every part of the mountain side, impatient 
spectators of the contest 

A slight breeze soon rippled the sea, and a part of the 
Turkish frigates moved slowly out, to meet the Greek ves- 
sels who were trying to approach, and prevent the disem- 
barkation at Sphacteria. They soon met, and were involved 
in a thick cloud of smoke, which completely hid them from* 
l»ght ; though its continuance, and the long uninterrupted 
roar of cannon, told how they were engaged. 

The rest of the Turkish vessels approached Sphacteria, 
and soon boats were seen pushing off from every one of 
them, loaded with soldiers. The island is very small, and 
was. defended by 300 men, with a few Hydriote sailors, un- 
der the command of the brave young Captain Psamadbffl 
Mavrocordato with his suite, had thrown himself into the 
island ; and there was there also, that noble PhilheUene^ 
Count Santa Rosa. 

There was but one place where the landing was easy, 
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and this was defended by only three guns. The frigate 
began a brisk cannonade, and the boats approached, but 
were repulsed by the musketry ; a few however effect- 
ed a landing on the back side of the island, after a 
desperate resistance, and carried the batteries. Instantly 
all was confusion ; fifteen hundred Arabs were on the 
island, and only the three hundred Greeks to oppose 
them. The Arabs rushed up to the high ground, and Mav- 
rocordato losing courage and hope together, embarked on 
board a small boat, and gained the only vessel which was 
remainuig in the harbour.' Santa Rosa would not follbw 
him ; * I came here to fight,' cried he, and * not to run 
away ;^ and with a few more followers, he attempted to op- 
pose some resistance to the Arabs, who with wild yells were 
sweeping over the island.* 

But resistance was vain, there was no point to rest upon, 
and the Greeks were almost all cut to pieces ; not fifty out 
of the three hundred escaped. 

* Count Santa Rosa was truly a nobU spirit ; to know him was to ad« 
mire and love him : to his enthusiastic love of liberty, he sacrifioecl home, 
and friends, and fortune, and life. The head of a noble family in Pied- 
mont, he had been most active in g^etting^ up the attempted revolution in 
that country, and acted with disting^uished ability the part of Minister of 
War during^ the short strugig^le. Banished and persecuted by the House of 
Austria, he took refug;e in England, where he lived highly respected for 
bis talents and virtues ; and as happy as he could be, exiled from his eoun- 
try, his wife, and his children, whom he passionately loved. But he heard 
the cry of liberty in Greece, and nothing; could restrain him from joining 
her cause, tie came with that chivalrous spirit which animated the era* 
saders, and prepared for enduring with patience, those inevitable erossti 
and disagreements which disgusted others. Finding that -he could not be 
of any use in command until he should learn the language, he determined 
to make the best use of his time ; and clothing himself in the costume of 
the country, he joined the army as a volunteer, with only one soldier for 
an attendant. His friends in vain tried to dissuade him« represenUng it ai 
beneath his dignity ; but he listened to nothing but his own feelings* 
which spurred him on to immediate action <n the cause, to whose snppmt 
be had sworn to dedicate every thing. His fate was melancholy, bat glo- 
rious ; he sealed the bend f^V his attadhment with his blood, asd GrMM 
will pay the debt ia tbr nrra^tude and admiratimi of her potterity. 

20* 
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Nor vrere those who with Mavrocordato had gotcm board 
the brig, in a mudi better situation ; the Turkish vessels 
bc^gan to close the entrance of the port ; her Captain, Psa- 
madoff, was still on shore, and his sailors would not start 
till he was found ; but as soon as they were assured by a 
swinuner, that he had seen him hacked down and killed, af- 
ter being shot in the leg, and fighting on his knees,^they 
cut their cables, and the brig ran out with a very light 
breeze^ And, what will appear incredible to those who do 
not know the stupidity of the Turics in management of 
their vessels, this little brig ran * through their fleet of 34 
ships of war, within pistol shot of a frigate, corvette, and 
three brigs ; exposed for more than four hours to the fire of 
a dozen vessels ; yet came off with only two men killed, 
and eight wounded. Her sails were riddled, and her rigging 
shot away ; but very few shot struck her hull, perhaps 
from the Very cricumstance of her being so near. 

But the Turks had gained the day, Sphacteria was their^s i 
not a boat could enter the harbour to the relief of the town ; 
the coramunicati<Mi with the land side was cut off; and the 
place was poorly supplied witli provisions, and as poorly 
watered. 

Palio j^astro was in a worse condition if possible. The 
Turks the next morning made a furious attack upon it, but 
were driven from the walls. They made a lodgement very 
near them however, and cut off the spring which gave the 
principal supply of water to the garrison. This was almost 
ruinotts in itself : and the Greeks merely in the spirit of des- 
peration, continued to repel the furious assaults of the ene- 
my. 

A capitulation was now proposed by the French OfiScers 
who were with Ibrahim, and most of the Greeks eagerly 
embraced the proposal, as affording a slight of hope of safe« 
ty ; whereas their present situation could not be made worse. 
But Hadja Christo would not accede to it ; he wished the 
whole garrison to sally out, and try to cut their way through 
the eneniies' lines ; and not finding them 9f bis ix^dy he pre*- 
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pared to do it alone. On the same mght^ followed by his 
Bulgarians, and some others, about two hundred in num* 
ber, he saUied out, and fell sword in hand upon the sleep-* 
ing Turks ; be had nearly cut his way through their lines, and 
was making for the mountains, but unfortunately missed the 
'^^Yi got entangled in a swamp, and was taken. A few on- 
ly of his men reached the mountains : the rest were taken 
prisoners, and slain. He himself being immediately recog- 
nised by his captors as the famous warrior so admired by 
the Greeks, and dreaded by themselves, was preserved as a 
valuable prize, and sent to Modon. 

The next day the garrison formally capitulated, and 
marched out, giving up their arms and money ; there were 
1000 men under the command of different CapUani of lesser 
note, among them the Philhellene Jarvis, vnth 80 men. 

They were conducted to Modon, and embarked on board 
of Austrian transports, and safely landed at Calamata, with- 
out the slightest infringement of the articles of the capitula- 
tion. This treatment of his prisoners, though arising from 
any .thing but Turkish principle, or Tuiidsh policy, reflectir 
great credit upon Ibrahim ; and was the first instance dur- 
ing the war, in which a Turkish commander had kept his 
pledged faith in like circumstances. 

The fate of Navarino was now fixed : farther resistance 
would have been madness, even had the garrison been well 
supplied with water and provisions. New batteries were 
erected around the town, and the TuAish frigates entering 
the port, prepared to open a fire which would soon have de- 
molished the walls. In fact, except the walls and a few 
miserable casemates, hardly any thing remained standing in 
the place. The immense number of balls and shells that 
had fallen into the town, had demoUshed the houses, and 
filled the streets with rubbish ; still, many of the soldiers 
(who never are so brave and obstinate as when defending 
a place,) wished to hold out to the last moment ; but reasqn 
prevailed, and CoUegno was sent out with authority to ar- 
xangQ the capitulation^ 
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The terms were — surrender of every thing ; a small num- 
ber of officers only to retain their side arms ; and embai^- 
tion in neutral vessels for some Greek port. 

The troops, about 1200 in number, all marched out on the 
plain, and laid down their arms. The Pashaw offered a 
considerable advance of pay to any Greeks who might choose 
to join him ; and double wages to any foreigners. There 
was only one man base enough to accept it, and he a man 
who had received nothing but kindnesses from the Greeks ; 
who had been respected for his talents, and paid for his ser- 
vices; while others, less greedy or more modest, were neg- 
lected ; he was an EngUshman, Millingen by name, 

and a.Surgeon by profession ; who had been sent out under 
the auspices of the London Committee. Ibrahim Pashaw 
retained in open violation of the treaty, George Mavromi- 
chaUs, who had succeeded his brother Joannes as Comman- 
der of the place ; and the Archbishop of Modon, who had 
distinguished himself by his courage and activity, during the 
siege ; working at the batteries hke a common soldier, when 
danger pressed. Al\ the rest were embarked on board 
Austrian vessels, and safely landed at Calamata. 

The President with Mavrocordato, was at that place ; and 
the latter received the new? of the fall of Navarino, as one 
that would probably ruin his popularity ; for he was certain 
the odium of it would be cast upon him. Already murmurs 
were heard from every part of the Morea ; the feeling of 
enmity toward him and the President, which had of course 
been disguised during their prosperity, began to be mani- 
fested very openly. The news of the loss of the place 
gave a terrible shock through the country ; the Greeks had 
done nothing but capture towns, and repulse armies, for 
four ye^rs ; now a new enemy was allowed to take an im- 
portant place inunediately on his arrival ; and what might 
not he do if permitted to penetrate into the interior. 

Mavrocordato returned with the President by sea to Na« 
poli, to steer as well as he could through the political quick* 
sands, aimong which he found himself. 
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On the night of the 12th, while the inhabitant9 of Cala- 
mata and all the towns about the South Western part of the 
Morea were lamenting over the loss of Palio Kastro, and pre- 
dicting to one another the consequences that mu9t follow, 
their attention was attracted by a vivid streak of light that 
shot up the skies in the direction of M odon. It grew broad- 
er and brighter, until the whole of that quarter of the hea- 
vens was illummated, when suddenly a tremendous explo- 
sion seemed to shake the houses, and jar the ground like an 
earthquake : another, andanothet* followed, and every man, 
woman, and child, was out of doors, gazing with mute asto- 
nishment at the extraordinary phenomenon. Suddenly 
«ome one cried oiit, " it is the Turkish fleet ;*' and in an 
instant, the^ multitude from silent breathless spectators^ 
was changed to shouting — half delirious rejoicers — ^**the 
Turkish Fleet — ^the Turkish Feet — MiauUs is burning the 
homed rascals,'' was the universal cry. And so sure, so 
certain were they about it, that they spent the night in fes- 
tivity. 

The niBxt morning twenty brigs were seen coming up the 
bay, with the blue striped banner of the Cross flying tri- 
umphant at every mast ; and the boats landing, confirmed 
the expectations of the people. 

Miaulis finding it impossible to cope with the heavy Turk<^ 
ish frigates to any advantage at sea, merely hovered about 
them, to observe their motions. Seeing a detachment of 
two frigates, eight coiVettes, and twenty-five transports^ 
making for M odon, he immediately followed them, and re- 
solved to attack them in the port. Accordingly the same 
evening, just before the subsiding of the regular sea-breezeg 
he entered the bay, accompanied by two fire-ships. They 
were soon discovered by the Turks, and the usual scene of 
confusion followed, as the fire-ships advanced close to them ; 
the cables were cut, the vessels drove one upon another, the 
guns were fired firom both of their sides, while the brulots 
approached silently, but swiftly upon them. One of them 
struck a frigate, and the torch being applied, the flames burst 
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up rapidly, including both vessels, and communicating with 
those next them. This completed the confusion and error 
of the Turks ; nothing was heard but shoutings and curs- 
ings ; no one thought of any thing but saving himself; and 
the soldiers in the town knowing they must do somethingi 
but not knowing what, fired. off their artillery at friends and 
foes. The flames spread to nearly all the vessels ; both fri- 
gates, four corvettes, and half the transports were entirely 
consumed ; while the triumphant brulottiers rowed away in 
their boat, and were picked up by Miaulis, who sailed out of 
the bay without having lost a man. 

The news of this daring, and highly creditable act, spread 
like vn\d fire thix>ugh the country, with all those exaggera- 
tions usually attending such events ; and it had the momen- 
tary efiect of counteracting the depression produced by the 
loss of Navarino. 

But nothing could completely do it away; the spirit 

of Hhe people of the Morea was aroused ; they attributed the 

;- misfortune to the present Executive, and the confinement 

of their Chiefs at Tlydra ; and it wanted but a few more 

disasters to make them demand their liberation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Turkish operations in the North — Kivtahi is named to the 
command — Dissensions at NapoU — Colocotroni is re-- 
leased — Prepares to oppose Ibrahim — Ibrahim takes Nisi 
cmd C(damata — Opposed by Flesher — Defeat and death 
of Flesher — Ibrahim seizes the parses Leondcari — Coa- 
fusion in Tripolitza — Populace fdes-^Town is burnt — 
Ibrahim advances and possesses himself of its ruins — 
Pushes on toward Napoli — Battle of the Mills — Ibrahim 
retires to Tripolitza^ having burnt Argos. [1825.] 

The news from Northern or Continental Greece, was 
not much more encouraging. The Porte had removed 
Omer to the. Pashalic of Salonica, and given the whole 
direction of the war to Mehemet Redschid,' commonly 
called Kiutahi Pashaw ; whose plan ^was, to collect all 
the disposable force in Epirus and Thessaly ; march 
down and ravage the country ; take S^issilonghi, and cross 
over into the Morea; where he would unite with IbiU- 
him Pashaw, and together ruin that country. The charac- 
ter of Kiutahi Pashaw made him a fit object for the accom- < 
plishment of this plan, which to an ordinary mind would 
^ have seemed to present a thousand insurmountable difficul- 
ties. He is brave, enterprising, judicious in his plans, and 
obstinately persevering in the pursuit of them. He seems 
fully sensible of the importance of the modern improve- 
ments in the art of war, and makes use of them whenever 
he can, without alarming the jealousy of his soldiers for 
their rights. His artillery is well served ; and the selection 
of spots which he makes for encampment, fortification, or 
attack, shows that he possesses an excellent military coup 
d*<Bih 

He began very early in the year to collect soldiers, paying 
them a small sum in advance, and promising a large share 
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of plimder. A body was sent down from Epinis, which 
passed without difficulty the defiles of Makrinoros. This 
reflected discredit upon the Greeks, and there must have 
been some intrigue, some political tri<?keiy practised, to in- 
duce the Romehote soldiers, who held those pajsses under 
Nota Botzaris and Izonga, to abandon their posts. But so 
it was ; the country was left open ; the unhappy peasantry 
again quitted the plains, and took refuge ip, the mountains, 
or fled to the desert island, near the coast ; great numb^v 
also crowded into Missilonghi. In their rear came the first 
straggling bands of the Turkish army, and took up their 
position in the plain before Missilonghi. Their numbers 
were soon augmented to six thousand ; and though the Pa- 
shaw himself had not arrived, the blockade of Missilonghi 
by land was considered as commenced. 

Meantime the storm of party feeling raged h^h at Na- 
poli, and throughout the Morea. The friends and emissa- 
ries of Colocotroni, and the other military chiefs who were 
imprisoned at Hydra, laboured hard to excite the people to 
demand their release, and that they should be restored to 
command. The multitude, unreasonable as usual, (when 
ignorant,) attributed the severe checks which the country 
had received, to the want of military knowledge in the pre- 
sent administration. All the battles which had for four 
years been gained, and the advantages obtained by their 
own .enthusiasm, they had attributed to the skill of their 
chiefs ; and they now raised the common cry through the 
Morea, " give us Colocotroni, and our other military chiefs^ 
and we will fight, and drive out the invaders ; but without 
them we will do nothing.^^ 

The government was in a most awkward situation. Th^ 
President, on his return fi'om his defeated expedition, wish** 
ed to turn CoUetti out of the executive, for his conduct in 
seducing away the Romeliote soldiers ; but he now saw that 
he must court his alliance, as he commanded the Romeliote 
interest, in order to oppose his yet greater enemy, Coloco- 
troni. But the situation of Mavrocordato was worse ; Col- 
letti hated him, and almost broke the tie whi<;h ho h»d over 
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Ae affection of the people of Western Greece : but Co- 
locotroni and every one of the military chiefi added to 
their hatred, envy ; and were his sworn enemies. Still he 
managed like an able diplomatist. Something it was ne« 
cessary to do, to pacify the people of the Morea, and to 
make head against the army of Ibrahim. 

Proposals were therefore made to Colocotroni, and the 
confined chiefs ; and on their promising to forget all past 
difficulties, and swear future obedience to government, they 
were released, and conducted to Napoli. Here they were 
received»in triumph ; and government uniting with the cur-" 
reiit which they could not stem, bestowed all possible 
honours upon them. The union, as it was called,. was 
celebrated by every demonstration of joy, and an oration 
pronounced by Tricoupi to commemorate it. But there 
was no need of this ; for the loud and almost universal 
shout of joy which was raised throughout the Morea, show- 
ed how high the expectations of the people were raised. 
Colocotroni was made A(x» -^^aliyos, or commander in chief 
of the Peloponessian forces. Great preparations were 
made to meet the exigencies of the moment. Proclama- 
tions were issued calling all the inhabitants to arms. The 
use&l and peaceful occupations to which the people had 
begun to turn their attention, were all ordered to be aban- 
doned, except those absolutely necessary for the public. 
The shops were all to be closed, and the men capable of 
bearing arms to flock around Colocotroni at Tripolitza. He 
repaired to that place, where he was received in triumph 
by the inhabitants. 

His ridiculous pretensions, his pompous proclamations, 
in which he promised to retake Navarino in ten days, show- 
ed his ignorance of the enemy now opposed to him. He 
made active preparations however, and soon had six thou- 
sand men collected about him. 

Others had pushed on in front to check the least advance 
of the Arabs ; some by the orders of government ; others 
roused to active exertions by feeling the danger of the coun- 
try, and going voluntarily to meet it. Flesher, the minis- 

•21 
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ter of the Interior, induced by both these causes, had roused 
himself from the luxurious and scandalous life which he had 
been living at Napoli, and collecting about six hundred men, 
he rushed to the post of danger. Finding that Ibrahim, 
after a short time spent in putting Navarino in a respectable 
posture of defence, was in full advance upon the fruitful 
provinces of the south of the Morea, where the inhabitants 
were unprepared to resist him, Flesher resolved by a bold 
stand to try to stem the torrent. 

He took post therefore at Aggia, covering Arcadia, and 
was immediately attacked by a whole division of the Egyp- 
tian army. His men resisted well for some time, cheered 
by his words and example ; but seeing the enemy getting 
in their rear, nearly five hundred of them deserted him. 
Still his desperate resolution failed him not, and he prevailed 
on about a hundred and fifty to fight on, yet a Uttle longer, 
until they were completely surrounded. The enemy then 
rushed in upon them, and after a desperate resistance, 
which cost the Turks nearly triple their number, the little 
band was all cut to pieces ; Flesher falling one of the last, 
covered with wounds. Only three escaped of those who 
were with him.* 

* Papa Flesher (as he is generally called) has been styled an- extraordi- 
nary being, by all those foreigners who have known him, and with reason. 
He was brought up in the severities of monastic hfe ; but neither the 
vain flummery of his religion, nor the walls of a cloister, could restrain the 
free workings of a mind like his. He felt the degradation of his country, 
and his bold and restless spirit soon perceived, that there was some hope, at 
least of personal distinction, in a revolt. He joined the society of the He- 
taria, and became one of its most active members ; he traversed several 
times on foot the vast extent of wild country between Russia and the Pe- 
loponessus, upon the secret business of the society, as he was employed by 
Ipselanti and some of the chiefs in maturing their plans. The moment the 
signal of rising was given, he threw off his sacerdotal robes, and girding on 
a sword, coUeeted a band of men about him, and commenced hostilities. He 
was in the prime of life, handsome,brave and active, and soon became a favour- 
ite of the soldiery. After a little security was attained, and people began to 
turn their thoughts to forming a government, Flefiher left the army, and 
made so good use of his talents for intrigue, that he wi^ named Minister of 
Interior ; and he Uved at Napoli in all the luxury, and (as scandal whisper- 
ed) in the indulgence of all the vices of a Turkish chief. 
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There was now nothing to oppose the progress of Ibra- 
him, some few peasantry and soldiery excepted, who uni- 
ting under brave but ignorant Jeaders, cut off those small 
parties which straggled from the main body of his army. 
But this. had only the effect of making him more cautious, 
and keeping his army together. The country about him 
was level, his cavalry drove over every part of it, and clear- 
ed away the . little resisting bands : and the fine village of 
Nisi first, and next the large and important town of Cala- 
raata, perhaps the most beautiful in the Morea, were laid 
waste and destroyed. The unprepared inhabitants fled in 
dismay ; many could only save the clothes upon their backs ; 
others left their beds, and flew half naked to the mountains ; 
while the old and young, the sick and feeble, either sunk 
down upon the road, or remained at home in utter helpless- 
ness, and were massacred or made slaves. 

It is but justice however, to say that the conduct of Ibra- 
him was, for a Turk most humane, or rather politic. He pub- 
lished proclamations to induce the people to remain in their 

The contrast between his situation, the first and last time I saw Flesher 
was striking. The first time, I dined with him at Napoli. It was in the 
Oriental style, with all its pomp and fatiguing t;eremonies ; but Plesher, by 
his graceful personal appearance and manners, threw an unusually attrac- 
tive air about it. He lolled on his cushions, and received the services whicb 
his attendants offered him on their kneee, with all the nonchalance of a 
thorough Moslem , and by his air, seemed to have been used from his boy* 
hood to the luxuries about him. 

The last time, was with a party of flying soldiers, after the fall o€ Nava- 
rino. It was midnight when we approached cautiously a hill, on the 
top of which a 6re was burning brightly; and the glowing embers of seve- 
ral others scattered about, showed that some soldiers were there: it was 
doubtful who they were, but we knew the Turks to be advancing behind us, 
and were obliged to go on. As soon as we fell in with the outposts, we 
learned it was a Greek chief advancing to oppose Ibrahim. We were con- 
ducted up the Hill, stepping over the soldiers, who wrapped in their capotes, 
were sleeping soundly on the rocks, with flat stones for their pillows* On 
reaching the top, we found the chief fully armed sitting by the fire, on a bit 
of carpet spread on the ground, gazing at the embers ; — it was Flesher. 
He had heard of the alarming progress of Ibrahim, and quitting the luxu- 
ries of his house, he rushed forward to meet him ; and now was sitting in 
the open damp air, by his camp fire, at midnight, loaded with pistols and 
yataghan ; yet as much at ease and at home, as when lolling on his sofika 
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houses, promifflng them protection, hoping to induce the 
country to submit ; and though most of those who fell into 
bis hands were harshly treated, 'and made slaves, still he 
* did not vept his fury upon the hquses, crops, and trees, as 
afterwards. He seemed to wish to preserve the country, 
and induce the inhabitants to remain and cidtivate it for 
him ; but not a solitary instance of voluntary submission 
occurred. 

Ibrahim, after overrunning the whole province, and chas- 
ing the inhabitants from every village, prepared for an im^ 
portant movement with .his whole disposable force upon 
Tripolitza. In this he expected a resistance in the impor- 
tant passes of Leondari, through which he would be obliged 
to march ; and he knew that it would be a most difficult, 
perhaps vain attempt, if they were defended with common 
skill and courage. 

Colocotroni with much blustering, had been sending men 
forward to the passes, perhaps not so much with an idea 
of defending them, as of going on to take the Arabians 
alive. At any rate, when Ibrahim arrived at Leondari, 
hardly the slightest resistance was offered ; the Greeks who 
were near them, fled with precipitation, and they were 
eagerly seized ; cannon were placed in the most difficult 
defiles, and the whole army passed through. There was 
now nothing to stop them ; the road was open to Tripo- 
litza ; the distance was only twenty miles, and the inhabit, 
ants were unprepared for defence. Nothing but easy plun- 
der was looked for, and ev^ry Arab burned to move forward. 
Nor did the Pashaw remain long inactive : as soon as the 
passes were secured in his rear, and every precaution taken 
which prudence and good military advice could suggest, 
he moved on with his whole army. 

The situation of the inhabitants of Tripolitza was terri- 
ble ; that town, as has been described, is situated in the 
centre of a vast plain, and could not possibly sustain a 
siege, for it was not supplied with provisions. It had now, 
by a gradual influx of people from all parts, become the 
most important place in Greece, its inhabitants amounting 
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to thirty thousand. The shops were filled with the richest 
goods of the East, and its mariiets afforded the produce of 
the surrounding country, and even of distant ones. Many 
of the inhabitants, it is true, listening more to their own 
prudent fears of a disciplined enemy, than to the loud boast- 
ings of Colocotroni, had began, several days before, to re- 
move their valuable effects towards Napoli, and prepare 
themselves for flight; but by far the greater part had no 
idea of their danger, and were, on Sunday, dressed in their 
gala dresses, and had, as usual, been spending the day in 
festivity ; when, towards evening, the news fell upon them 
like a thunderbolt, 'e^x9*\»i m Tirg**/ " the Turks are com- 
ing." The cry was reverberated from every part of the 
city ; all supposed the Turks to be nearer than they really 
were, and the women and children, imagining they were 
already coming over the southern walls, fled from their 
houses, and rushed toward the gates in the opposite direc- 
tion ; and the road to Napoli was soon thronged with peo- 
ple of all ages and conditions, half distracted with fear, and 
crying out to find their relatives or friends. The old and 
feeble were soon exhausted, and would beg for assistance 
of the young and strong who pressed by them ; children ran 
shrieking up and down among the crowd, clinging to the 
half distracted women, who would shake off the little inno- 
cents as soon as they found they ivere strangers, and go to 
seek their own children, more dear to them than lifij, after 
the first irresistible impulse of fear was over. 

Many confessed afterwards, their surprise that they could 
have gone by, and disregarded the cry of their aged friends 
and relatives, who stretched out their hands to them from 
the road side, begging for God^s sake to be helped up ; and 
many turned back with shame after a few minutes had re* 
stored them to reason. Yet, such is human nature ; every 
thing is disregarded for self-preservation, which is like a 
well regulated spring ; strong moral checks make it subser* 
vient to moral good, yet its strength is only rejMressed, it is 
never broken. 

But the danger was not so pressing as was imagined ; tho 
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enemy was stiD four hours distant^aAd as he could not march 
in the night, there was ample time to prepare for ffight, 
since the mountains were but a short distance to the north, 
and when once there, the inhabitants would be safe from 
the cavaby. The more cool and resolute therefore, exert- 
'ed themselves to save their valuables and keep their families 
together ; the things they could not carry off, they buried 
or destroyed ; and the next morning, an order being given 
by the Junta ruling the town, that fire should be put to the 
principal buildings and shops, they all quitted the place, 
which was soon in a blaze behind them, just as the head 
columns of the Turks were approaching the entrance to 
the plain on the opposite side. The whole population then 
took the road toward NapoU, though many turned off to« 
ward th^ sea coast of the Argolic gdlf. 

In so large and populous a place as Tripolitza, the sol- 
diers of Ibrahim found much plunder ; son\e sick, feeble, and. 
old, to butcher, and some young children to sell for slaves; 
but there was nothing to arrest the progress of the army for 
a long time. He made arrangements for a military depot 
there, and for its defence ; but he had too good advisers 
about him to allow him to neglect taking advantage of the 
panic which now pervaded the country, to the very heart of 
which he had penetrated, and in the largest town of which 
he was* quartered. 

He prepared them to make a sudden dash upon Napoli, 
and attempt to take it by surprise, or a sudden coup de main^ 
utterly disregarding the army of Colocotroni, which had 
withdrawn northward. Napoli was only eight hours dis- 
tant ; the roads were difficult and defensible, but he could 
hear of no preparations for it, and accordingly moved for- 
ward with 7000 infantry, and 1000 cavalry, and descended 
upon the plains of Argos without meeting a single obstacle. 
But on his way he had roused a lion, who, though now re- 
treating before him, wa;s preparing to make a bold stand. 

Demetrius Ipselanti had for some time been living the re- 
tired life of a private gentleman, entirely unconnected with 
polities or war, He was obliged to flee with the rest from 
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Tripolitza, but it was reluctantly; he was look ing round at 
every step for a place to make a stand, and soldiers to make 
it with. Arrived upon the plain of Ai^os, instead of seek- 
ing safety within the walls of Napoli, or imitating the ex- 
ample of Colocotroni, who, from the mountain tops, was 
bellowing out to his countrymen to fight, and show a good 
example ; Ipselanti resolved, If possible, to save the impor- 
tant position of the Mills, at whatever risk ; but he could 
only find two hundred men daring enough to join him, 
though he promised to send immediately over to Napoli 
for more; with these, however, he prepared to defend 
the position. It is opposite Napoli, across the gulf, about 

welve miles distant, where a little rill of beautifiiUy clear 
water, issuing from a swamp, (the famous lake of Lerna,) 
gives a good mill privilege ; here were some mills, just on the 
sea shore, surrounded by a wall, and a garden with an outer 
wall. It is important, as it is the only place where com 
and wheat can be made into flour for NapoU, and the near* 
est from which water can be got, provided the aqueduct 
should be cut off. Ipselanti immediately despatched a boat 
to Napoli for a reinforcement of men, and a supply of am- 
munition ; none could be got ready that night, and the boat 
returned with only about twenty men, hardy enough to vo- 
lunteer; among these were three Swiss, and two Ameri- 
cans. 

The main part of the Turkish army .had passed by; with- 
out perceiving the importance of the Mills, or the danger of 
leaving such*a position behind. But the Greeks ventured 
out, and daringly discharged their muskets in defiance. A 

division of two thousand men was then ordered to take 

* 

possession of it, and the cavalry came galloping up ahead 
without dreaming of much resistance; but being hotly re- 
ceived , they fell back, and the infantry advancing, com- 
menced a desperate attack. But the Greeks, securely 
lodged in the mills, and behind the walls, poured forth such 
a shower of balls as staggered them, and it required all the 
efforts of their officers to keep them firm. At this moment^ 
a party of Turks broke through the outer garden waU» on 
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the extreme right of the Greek position, and were forming 
their line to charge on the flank, when eleven men* who 
were posted behind the inner wall, finding their fire too 
small to check them, threw away their muskets, and jump- 
ing over the breastwork, rushed sword in hand upon the 
Turks, and by the suddenness and impetuosity of the onset, 
completely drove them from the garden, and saved the po- 
sition : three of the little band were wounded. 

The impetuosity of the first attack was now over, and 
the Turks could not be brought up again to face the close 
arid well directed fire of the Greeks, and they drew off with 
some loss, carrying their dead with them. 

Foiled in this attempt, but not checked, Ibrahim pushed 
on, and entered the large town of Argos, which is only 
eight miles from Napoli, and in plain sight. This place 
had contained 1x2,000 inhabitants, but it was now completely 
deserted, and every soul had taken refuge in and about 
Napoli. The situation of that town was peculiarly critical, 
and unfit to stand the shortest siege ; for the refugees had 
been crowding in from every part until it was full to em- 
barrassment ; every entry way, garret and cellar, was filled 
with families ; they were sitting on mats at the corners of 
streets, and under the porches of the churches ; the town 
was crammed fiiU of a mass of human beings whom 
fear made worse than useless. The gates were then shut, 
and the thousands that came pouring in from Tripolitza, 
Argos, &c. were obliged to encamp outside of the walls ; 
they huddled as near to them as they could, and set them- 
selves down under the cover of blankets hung upon poles, 
and made the best of their bard fate. 



^ One of them was an American, who had, on other occasions, distin- 
gnished himself for daring courage, J. P. Miller, of Randolph, Vt. The 
untiring zeal with \7hich this gentlemen has served the cause of the Greeks, 
at home and abroad, and the courage with which he invited dangerous ser-' 
vice when there, have gained for him the gratitude of those who know him, 
while the prudence of his deportment among the dissipated foreigners in 
Greece, served to give the natives a good idea of the moral character of the 
Americans. 
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An immediate attack was expected and dreaded by die 
people ; but the sensible men desired it, knowing that the 
height and strength of their walls, and the excellence of the 
fortifications, must render it a harmless one to themselves, 
but injurious to the Turks. All possible preparation was 
made however, that the ccmfusion would admit. The regu- 
lar troops amounted to only enough to defend the ramparts 
and serve the batteries ; and to send out the undisciplined 
men, to meet and oppose the bayonets of the Ejgyptians, 
would have been madness. All the horses however were 
collected, and about a hundred young men mounted, and, 
in a sally, opposed with success the approach of a small 
party of Ibrahim^s scouring horse. 

The Pashaw hiniself, with his suite, approached within 
cannon shot to reconnoitre the place, but could find no 
weak point ; nor was any one hardy enough to advise him, 
with his as yet new troops, to assault one of the best fortified 
places in the East. To remain and blockade it would have 
been fatal ; he had already counted too much on the panic, 
or ignorance of his enemy, in advancing so far ; should the 
Greeks recover fi-om it, and occupy the passes in his rear, 
the plain of Argos might prove as fatal to him as it had to 
Drami Ali ; he resolved therefore, to fall back on Tripolitza. 
Accordingly, the next morning the flames of Argos showed 
that he had left it, and he marched towards Tripolitza, di- 
viding his army into two parts, and arrived there unmolest< 
edf having traversed the whole extent of the Peloponessusi, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Nece$8iiy of discipline in the Chreek army — Ulysses — Ca- 
vern of Parnassus — Greek fieet sails in two divisions — 
Sakturis defeats a division of the Turkish fleet at Cavo 
jyOro — Miaulis is obliged to steer toward Hydra — Re- 
turns to Candia — Attempt to bum the Turkish fleet at 
Suda — Massacre of Turkish prisoners at Hydra* 

The remittances of the English loan, which continued to 
arrive from time to time, and the partial revenue which the 
government obtained, enabled it to keep up an appearance 
of active exertion, and the number of the regular troops 
continued increasing. Colonel Favier of the French army, 
was appointed to the command of them, and intrusted 
with the raising and disciplining more. But the strength 
of the confederation was broken, or rather, its weakness 
exposed. An army of 15,000 men had marched unopposed 
from one end of the Peloponessus to the other, and shown 
that all the enthusiasm of the Greek soldiery, and the know* 
ledge of the difficult passes of the country possessed by 
their Capitani, would never put them on a footing with a 
regular army. People became more and more convinced^ 
thsu the Turks had been beaten during the last four years, 
rather from their own stupidity, than the skill or courage of 
their opponents ; and those foreigners were no longer laugh- 
ed at, who told the Greeks that 10,000 disciplined Euro- 
peans could beat the whole force of Greece. 

Government too, felt its own slight hold on the affection 
of th.* people, from having been obliged to take from prison 
a nian; accused of treason, and put him at the head of the army 
of the Peloponessus. It had been obliged to compromise 
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with Colocotroni ; but, at the same time, news came that 
Ulysses, who had held out the longest of the rebels, was 
now a prisoner. It has been mentioned that he was dis- 
lodged from Athens, and after a show of resistance, re- 
treated to the north, where he was more than suspected 
of correspondence with the Turks. He had left his cele- 
brated cavern on Parnassus, which contained his family, 
and all his valus^bles, in the hands of faithful retainers. 

Gourah was sent against him, and at the moment when he 
was preparing to attack his old master, who had yet conside- 
rable resources left, Ulysses suddenly appeared before him 
with only a few attendants, and said he had come to deli- 
ver himself up to the justice of his country, and looked for 
a full acquittal as soon as all the circumstances should be 
known. He was sent prisoner to Athens, and confined in 
a Venetian tower. In a few days he attempted to escape 
by letting himself down from a very high window by a 
rope ; but it broke, and he was killed by the fall. Suspicions 
were had about the manner of his death, but there was no 
reasonable ground for them ; the same suspicions would 
have been thrown out by the enemies of government, if he 
had died of a fever. 

The next object was to get possession of the grotto, or 
mountain retreat of Ulysses ; and it was a most difficult one 
to accomplish, for force could not effect it ; starvation could 
not, for it was well supplied with provisions ; and as for 
fraud, it was not to be expected, for the cavern was 
held by an Englishman, Trelawney, who had so far ingra- 
tiated himself wi^ Ulysses as to obtain the hand of his 
sister, and he now bid all Greece defiance. The capture- 
of it was effected only after much lost time, and the oc 
currence of • deeds within it, the relation of which would 
appear more like romance than history. Trelawney, after 
having been desperately wounded,* and perhaps getting 

* This affair has been variously represented, and as the character of 
some Englishmen, and an American, as well as that of Mavrocordato, 
must depend something upon the explanation given of it ; and as my ac- 
quaintance with the partiefi gave me an opportunity to know all the particu* 
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filtigaed with his solitary situation, retired with his young 
bride, and passed to the Ionian islands. 

Government now turned its whole attention to getting the 
fleet out to sea to oppose that of the Turks, upon which 

Iefb, I am indoced to give them. Ulysna had, in the opinion of many, 
been false to hia country ; he had, it was confidently asserted, tried to 
precnfe the assassination of IMayrocordato; at any rate, he was virtaaHy 
setting the goTemment at defiance, though keeping np the appearance of 
sabmission. His favourite resort and strong hold, and which he preferred 
to the Acropolis of Athens, was a remarkable cavern on Mount Pamassas, 
the entrance to which cannot be attained except by climbing up a preci- 
pice by the help of ladders ; it is veiy spacious, and contains in one of the 
apartments a living spring, and the rocks so hang down over the mouth of 
it, that no shot or bomb can be thrown into it ; it is divided by nature into 
different apartments, and art has formed store rooms, magazines, and every 
neoeflsary for the reception of a supply of provisions for years. Trelaw- 
ney was left by Ulysses in possession of this cavern. 

Fenton was a Scot, a young man endowed with great personal advan- 
tages, but a cold blooded deliberate ruffian ; he was admitted to the cavern 
by Trelawney, and became his pretended friend ; he soon offered to go to 
Napoli and act as a spy upon the government; but he was, at the same time, 
in correspondence with government, through the agency of Mr. Jarvis, 
and had offered to procure the capture or death of Ulysses, and the delivery 
of the cavern into the hands of government, on the payment of a certain 
sum. Being informed by Jarvis that his plans woUld be listened to, Fenton 
started for Napoli. On arriving at Napoli he had several interviews with 
Mavrocordato ; what plans were agreed upon is not known; this is known, 
that in some of his letters to Jarvis, Fenton had offered to kill Ulysses and 
Trelawney, if necessary. After making his arrangements with government 
through Mavrocordato, secretary of state, Fenton, in order the better to 
conceal from the inmates of the cavern, that he had been plotting treason 
against them, induced the government to issue a public order for liim to 
quit Napoli in two hours, as being a tuspuvms person. He then went to the 
cave and told Trelawney every thing, and that he had persuaded govern- 
ment he wks sincere in his offer to murder his friend and benefactor ; of 
course, Trelawney would discredit any accounts he might hear of it, as 
he could not conceive such baseness possible. Still Fenton went on hatch- 
ing his plot, and the strangest part of the story is, that he chose for the in- 
strument of his crime, a young £ngli6hman of family and education, and 
that the arch villain should be able to persuade him to it. His victim (for I 
must call Whitcoinb the victim) was about nineteen years of age, had been 
a midshipman in the British service, and had come to Greece burning with 
enthusiasm for her cause, and still more with a desire to distinguish himself 
b/some daring act ; he was full of vanity and ambition, daring and head- 
strong, indeed, but generous and proud ; and I believe, v/ould then have 
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every land operation depended ; and as there was money 
to pay the sailors, no difficulty was experienced in getting 
ready for sea, fifty brigs and ten brulots^ or fire vessels. One 
half this squadron was conducted by the Chief Admiral 

shuddered at>the base thought of what he was afterwards induced to com- 
mit. He left the party >qf soldiers with which we were, and in the mere 
spirit of wandering, went to the cavern of Ulysses; he was met by Fenton, 
and carried up to the cavern. In one single day Whitcomb became the 
admirer of Fenton ; thought him the noblest, the most romantic, the bravest 
of men ; in one day more he thought him injured and abused by Trelaw- 
ney, learned to hate Trelawney, believed that Trelawney despised him, and 
meditated injuring him ; and on the third day he swore eternal friendship to 
Fenton, and that he would stand by him at all hazards, in any attempt to 
regain what he believed his right. Still, Fenton dared not propose his hor- 
rid plan ; he had wound his coil about his victim, but feared that the spring 
of virtue might not yet be poisoned. Two days more were passied in riot 
and drinking, and Whitcomb was excited by wild plans of power, and of 
' becoming prince of the surrounding province, if Fenton could become mas- 
ter of the cavern, and there was only Trelawney in the way. On the sixth 
day they were to meet Trelawney after dinner on the ledge, in front of the 
cavern, to practise pistol firing ; this was the moment Fenton chose for the 
execution of his plan ; he got Whitcomb intoxicated, and made him be- 
lieve that he feared Trelawney had a plot to murder them both. Whitcomb 
swore to stand by his friend to the last, and promised to be ready on any 
signal. It was Trelawney 's first fire, and after hitting the mark, he went 
a little forward, and in his usual cold, unsocial way, stooV with bis back to 
them ; Fenton raised his carbine, (which was A)t loaded,) and pointing it 
at Trelawney, snapped — be looked with pretended dismay at Whitcomb, 
as begging him to second him, cocked and snapped again : ^^ He turned 
upon me such a look — 1 knew not what I did — I raised my gun, pulled the 
trigger, and fell from my own emotions ;" these were the words of the mad 
boy, who had become all but an assassin. Two balls with which his gun 
was loaded, had lodged in the back of Trelawney, and he was apparently 
dying. 

The soldiers rushed in, and Whitcomb heard the voice of Fenton, who 
was supporting Trelawney, crying, *^ There is the young traitor ; shoot him, 
cut him down, do not let him speak ;'' but Whitcomb ran, gained an inner 
apartment, and taking off ms sash, fastened it, and threw himself over the 
precipice. By some strange means he got safely to the bottom ; after 
running some time he was met by some soldiers of Ulysses', and carried back 
to the. cavern half distracted. On entering, he asked, ^^ Where is Fenton ?" 
<^ At your feet ;" and he looked down upon his bleeding ^rpse. There was 
a Swiss in the cavern who had seen the transaction ; he had seen the emo- 
tion of Whitcomb before the affair, and could not believe he commuted the 
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Miaolis, to watch the Egyptians off Candia, and the result 
of his operations has been seen both at Navarino and 
Modon. 

The other division, commanded by Saktoris, went to 
cruise off Mitylene, to intercept the Constantinople fleet. 
Sakturis kept beating about before the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, waiting for the Capitan Pashaw^s fleet, until he was 
almost tired, and perhaps his vigilance was relaxed. At any 
rate, while he was lying off one of the islands too far to the 
south, the Turkish fleet passed out, and bore away toward 
the Peloponessus. Soon however, Sakturis got notice of 
the movement, and instantly following, he overtook them 
off the southern extremity of Negropont ; and the moment 
he could come up, he engaged them with much spirit. The 
two^fleets, as usual, kept up a most furious cannonade, at a 
harmless distance ; and no injury was sustained on either 
side, though the threatening aspect and rapid movements 
of the Greeks, frightened the Turks, who were every mo- 
ment expecting a brulot ; and one soon came. The wind 
blew a little fresher, and a fire-ship darting forward, grap- 
pled a fifty gun frigate, and instantly both were in flames. 
The Turkish vessels now began to show symptoms of con- 
liision ; and the Greeks becoming more bold, ran close to 
them, pouring in a well directed fire from their feeble broad- 
act; and when he heard Fenton crying out to kill him, without letting him 
speak, he became convinced ; he ordered a soldier to fire upon him ; the 
ball just passed Fen ton's head — he turned round quickly, and seeing the 
Swiss, wiiom he knew to be a dead shot, aiming another musket at him — 
without showing the least emotion, he turned fully in front of him, put his 
hand on his breast, and cried, '^ Fire again, I am ready f ' received the ball 
through his heart, fell, rolled upon his face, and expired without a groan. 
Whitoomb was put in irons, and kept in till Trelawney, against all human, 
expectation, recovered a little. He ordered hi£| to be brought before him 
his irons taken off, and he set at liberty ; nor did he seem to have the least 
idea that Whitcomb had fired upon him, and he continued to treat him 
kindly. Whitcomb said, » I could not stand this generosity ; I confessed 
to him the whole ; I even gave it him in writing, and he dismissed roe." Tre- 
lawney recovered, and Whitcomb is ruined and desperate ; he has blighted 
the hopes of his highly respectable mother, and wounded the pride of his 
brave brothers, who are officers of the British army. 
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sides : and at this instant another brulot running down a 
large corvette, set her on fire. This completed the confu- 
sion of the Turks ; they squared away their yards^ and ran 
before the wind, followed by the Greeks, who forced one 
corvette on shore at Syra, and captured five Austrian trans- 
port vessels,laden with ammunition^some shells and cannon, 
and many valuable stores, destined for Kiutahi at Miasilon- 
ghi. The rest of the fleet pursued its way in disorder to- 
ward Candia. The corvette which had been forced on 
shore at Syra, was followed by two brigs ; but the Turks 
landed on the island, supposing it to be neutral, and set fire 
to their vessel. The Greeks of the island, however, coming 
down upon them, they were almost all killed.* 

The other division of the fleet, commanded by Miaulis, 
remained off the southern coast of the Morea, watching for 
an opportunity of striking another blow ; for though the af> 
fair at Modon was a striking proof of the skill and bravery 
of Greek sailors, the loss of vessels was not such as mate- 
rially to injure the Turks. Miaulis therefore determined 
upon making one bold efibrt, to terminate the campaign, 
by destroying the Egyptian fleet then lying in Sud^, a 
large, commodious, and well fortified port in the north of 
Candia. He prepared every thing with his usual prudence, 
and was about sailing for the place, when he was interrupt- 
ed by an accident, which is best told in the words of an eye 
witness. " It had been a superb day, but aimost a perfect 
calm ; and about noon I was sitting by MiauHs on his usual 

''' Ihave no positive knowledge of the circumstances of this affair, ahoat 
which considerable has been said, and that, little creditable to the Greeks. 
I hope Mr. Emerson's account may be the true one. ■ '* One corvette had 
been driven to Syra ; here she was followed by two Greek brigs, and obliged 
to surrender, the captain' having made a capitulation that she should be 
yielded iip to the creeks, as soon as the crew were landed in safety on the 
island : but the last man had scarcely left her, when a train which had been 
laid by the Turks exploded, and blew her to atoms. The Greeks, enraged 
at their disappointment, thronged on shore, and after a vast deal of coofii- 
aon, succeeded in making prisoners of one hundred and fifty, who were 
afterwards sent to Bydra.'* 

I fear this is rather m it should have been, Uiap as it was. 
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place, at the taff-raiL He was speaking of the prospect 
of affairs, and seemed well aware of the importance of the 
expedition on which he was bound : he mentioned his hopes 
of success with animation and enthusiasm. All at once, 
a caique (a large boat) rounded the point, and appeared 
labouring with all her oars to reach us. In a moment the 
old man^s countenance fell : ^ There,^ said he, slapping his 
thigh, *' comes the intelligence which I fear will dash our 
hopes ; I know by the appearance of that boat, that it is 
the bearer of bad news/ In the mean time the caique was 
slowly approaching : the sailors who had caught the words 
of the Admiral, had given over all bustle on deck, and had ' 
crowded in silence to the side, to mark her approach, and 
hear the news. She came up, and her. first words operated 
like a thunderbolt. ^ The Turkish fleet had passed the Dar- 
danelles, and, at the moment of her departure, was within 
thirty miles of Hydra.' Every consideration of national 
honour, or the safety of Greece, seemed to have passed 
away ; and, like men awakening from a dream, the utmost 
hurry and preparation sounded through every part of the 
ship, as they hastened to get her under way, and fly to the 
reUef of their families, and the protection of their homes* 
Signals were immediately fired, and in a quarter of an hour 
every anchor was weighed, every yard-arm spread with 
canvass, and the whole fleet steering for Hydra." 

A few days brought them near it ; and on receiving the 
agreeable news of the attack on the Turkish fleet, and its 
dispersion by Sakturis, Miaulis immediately steered back 
again toward Candia, in hopes of falling in with the other 
division. He found Sakturis the next day ; and uniting 
their squadrons, which now amounted to seventy sail, they 
all steered for Milo to revictual. From Milo the Admiral 
steered with his whole force for Suda, still determined on 
attacking the Egyptian fleet with his fiire-ships. But on ar. 
riving there, a sad disappointment awaited him. The 
Turks had got information (probably fi'om a French vessel) 
of his intention ; and their fleet, instead of lying in security 
within the inner harbour, and as usual moored close to one 
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another, were now well secured, and divided into four por- 
tions, so that if any one should be set on fire, it should not 
communicate to the rest The most effective part of the 
fleet, consisting of about forty vessels, fi-igatec^ corvettes, 
and brigs, was stationed in the outer harbour; and tfioug^ 
almost despairing of success, Miaulis advanced to attacUL 
them. As soon as his foremost vessels got within range of 
the guns of the Turks, a furious cannonade commencedt 
during which the brulots advanced with a very light wind, 
and the Turkish vessels began to retire within the innier 
harbour. Two brulots however, ran on a large corvette 
at the same moment, set fire to the trains^ and all three 
were instantly involved in flames ; the brulottiers saving 
themselves in their boats. They picked up three Turks 
who swam towards them, but these were the only ones of 
the crew of the corvette who were saved. The Turks now 
letired vnth some coniusion, and the Greeks eagerly ad* 
vanced ; one brulot ran in close to the island, in an attempt 
to grapple a frigate ; but the fiigate avoiding her, she was 
left exposed to the fire of several ships and the batteries* 
Her crew were obliged to desert her, and take to their 
boats; they were followed, and once surrounded by barges 
sent out from the Turkish frigates, but fought their way 
through, and were picked up by Miaulis. 

No other damage was done to the Turks, and the dis* 
appointed Miaulis was obliged to await a more favourable 
occasion. 

The daring Ganaris joined him the next day, with a fire- 
ship, which he had been constructing almost entirely at his 
own expense^* <^ 

A violent storm arising, the Greek fleet was dispersed for 
some time, and many of the vessels returned home. About 
this time too, the brig of Capt. Athanasius Kriezi was 
blown up by a Turk, who had been taken prisoner, and 
kept as a servant on board ; and only two men of her crew 
escaped, 'the reception of this news at Hydra, caused 
one of the most atrocious massacres which has disgraced 
the Greek revolution ; and though there were some pal- 

24* 
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liating circumstances ; though it diffen in many respects 
from the Turiush massacres, {wkidi are always encowaged 
by the gavemment and leaders^) stiU truth demands its re- 
cord : and that it may not be said to tie glossed over^ it is 
given in the words of an eye-witness. It should be remem- 
bered however, that he is far from being an admirer of the 
Greeks; and that his olsject was, without perverting truth, 
to make a fine " picture/' 

***** The wretch immediately went below, and, in 
** his thirst for vengeance, set fire to the powder magazine, 
** and blew up himself, his captain and shipmates. There 
** b, perhaps, no spot in the world, where the ties of blood 
** and clanship have more closely united the inhabitants 
** (ban at Hydra : and the sensation produced by this event 
** may be readily conceived, when it is considered that 
** every individual thus destroyed was connected intimately 
** with almost the whole population, by birth, marriage, or 
** the bonds of fiiendship ; and that as the officers and crew 
** of every ship are almost invariably related to each other 
^* in a pearer or more remote degree, a whole family, and 
^* th&c ohe of the most distinguished, was thus, at a blow, 
** eradicated from the midst of the community. 

*' The news spread instantly from end to end of the 
** Marino, and seemed to produce an extraordinary sensa- 
** tion. In a few moments, from the balcony where I sat, 
** my attention was attracted by the unusual commotion of • 
** the crowd below, which now consisted of four or five thou- 
*^ sand ; they kept rushing backward and forward, but al- 
** ways tending towards the door of a monastery close by 
** me ; one apartment of which served for th^office of the 
*' Marino, and another for the prison, in which were con- 
*' fined a large number of Turkish captivfes. I asked a 
*' Hydriot who sat beside me, what was the meaning of 
*' the commotion in the crowd ; he replied, with a little 
^ emotion, * perhaps going to kill a Turk.* His words were 
" scarcely uttered, when the door of the monastery, not 
*' twenty paces from me, was burst open, and a crowd 
**^Tushed out, forcing b(efore them a young Turk of ex* 
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*^ tremely fine appearance, tall, athletic, and well formed ; 
^^ bat I shall never forget the expression of his countenance 
^^ at this awfbl moment ; he was driven out, almost naked, 
^*' with the exception of a pair of trowsers, his hands held 
*^ behind his back, his head thrust forwards, and a hell of 
^^ horror seemed depicted in his face : he made but one step 
^^ over the threshold, when a hundred ataghans were planted 
" in his body ; he staggered forward and fell, a shapeless 
^^ mass of blood and bowels, surrounded by a crowd of his 
*^ entaged executioners, each eager to smear his knife with 
^^ the blood of his victim. By this time another wretch 
^^ was dragged forward, and shared the same fate ; another 
^^ and another followed, whilst I was obliged to remain a 
^^ horrified spectator of the massacre, as the defenceless 
^^ wretches were butchered almost at the foot of the stairs 
^^ by which I must have descended in order to make my 
^^ escape. Each was, in turn, driven beyond the door, and 
^^ got a short run through the crowd, and fell piecemeal, 
^^ till at length the carcase lost all foiln of humanity, be- 
*' neath the knives of his enemies.' Some few died bravely, 
" never attempting to escape, but falling on the spot where 
" they received the first thrust of the ataghans ; other 
" weaker wretches made an effort to reach the sea through 
" the crowd, but sunk down beneath a thousand stabs, 

screaming for mercy, and covering their faces with their 
. gory hands. 

" In the mean time I had got within the caie, and closed 
" the door and windows ; within were a few of the young 
" Primates, who were sinking with shame and horror for 
" the actions of their countrymen ; and the noble Canaris 
^' was lying on a bench, drowned in tears." 

This is a foul blot, and if on the historic page of an 
enlightened nation, would require ages of good deeds to 
wash it out ; but, independently of the fact of the Hydri- 
otes, and all descendants of Albanians, being more fero- 
cious than the rest of the Greeks, he who knows all the 
circumstances, will see much to palliate it. He who has 
seen the effects of thp cold-blooded barbarity of the Turks, 
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IB lbemutilatk» of Greeks of every age and aei, fiom the 
lender infimt to th^ hoary dotard ; he who has been with 
die Greek army, and had his eyes every morning sahited 
with the sight of the heads o( those wretches who had fal- 
len into the hands of the Turks, sticking upon poles before 
the lines ; who has seen, in the same situation, Greeks sus- 
pended upright in the air upon stakes driven through the 
wbcrie length of their bodies, still alive perhaps, and writh* 
ing with all the horrid pangs of impalement ; he who has 
seen this, and known it to be done in cold blood, with 
the approval of their officers, and in accordance with the 
precepts of their religion, cannot but feel the darker pas» 
nons of human nature rise in bis breast, and cease to won* 
ier^ that an infuriated mob should commit such deecb as 
that at Hydra. 



CHAPTER V/ 



Siege of MissiUmghi — Scientific operations of Kiatahi 
Pasluiw — Character of the Greeks of MissHongki — 
Cannonade and bombardment— Conduct of the women— ^ 

' t'arious assaults repuhed — Karraiskakis harasses the rear 
of the Turkish army — Offers of ccqntulation rejected by 
tlie Greeks — Letter of Lamhro Veicos — Genercd cOtack 
by the Turks — Gallant defence — MiauUs cqfpears to the 
relief of the place — Driven off by the Turkish fieet^r^ 
Intrigues of foreigners at Napoli — General Roche*--- 
Proceedings of Ibrahim Pctshaw — Attempt to bum the 
Turkish fleet in Alexandricu 

It has been menti<»ted, that about the first of May the 
troops of the Seras&ier bad descended as fiu* as WssSoni^^ 

■ •■V 
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and that taking up their positions around it, the blockade of 
the place was commenced. 

Missilonghi, at the commencement of the revolt, was 
merely a fishing station, and contained about 3000 inhabit 
tants ; but as the war continued, it was found to be a place 
of the utmost importance to Western Greece, as a point 
of communication by sea with the rest of the confedera- 
tion, a place of centralization for military operations, and 
of refuge for those inhabitants of the north, whom the 
events of the war might drive from their homes. Its Torti- 
fications were a mud wall, ten feet in height, and a ditch 
four feet in depth ; and its artillery consisted of four pieces 
of cannon mounted on crazy carriages. 

Yet in this situation Missilonghi opposed a successful re« 
sistance to the army of Omer Vrionis, who, in 1823, be« 
sieged it for three months. In 1823 it was again besieged 
by the Scodrian, and defended by the obstinate courage of 
its inhabitants. In 1824 no enemy appeared before it. It had 
been very much improved, new batteries erected, and put in 
a respectable posture of defence. The fortifications were 
further improved by Lord Byron. It now contained a popu- 
lation of about twelve thousand souls, and had four thousand 
men capable of bearing arms. It had become the most 
important place in Western Greece ; schools were estabUsh- 
ed there, a newspaper in the modern Greek was regularly 
published ; and a local junta, or governing commisi^ion, was 
appointed by the general government, consisting of three 
persons.* 

The moment the Seraskier arrived with the^remaining 
troops, which increased the besieging army to 14,000 men, 
the trenches were opened in a regular manner ; and Kiutahi 
showed, by his operations, that he was accompanied by 
Europesin advisers perfectly skilled in the science of war, 
and that he was wise enough to take their advice. His 
troops proceeded to take up thelir respective positions, with 
a view to the establishment of a siege, and each troop for^^ 

^. OiamaQtopolos, Cftni^vaB, ft&d Thunelis. 
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tified itself bjr building up a little wall in a circular shape, 
to defend itself from sallies of the Greeks. 

The Pashaw bad arranged his communications with 
Epirus and Thessaly, and bad obtained some artillery from 
Yussuf Pashaw of Patrass ; but his dependance for that, 
and for ammunition, was on the Capitan Pashaw, and he 
was eagerly looking for the Constantinople fleet. 

He however commenced his operations against the town 
inmiediately, made hts approaches regularly, and placed his 
cannon and mortars in battery. A great number of shells 
' were thrown into the place daily, the cahnons were direct- 
ed against the walls, and his approaches to the place con- 
tinued. The Greeks were astonished and amused at this, 
to them, new and wonderful process, in which the besiegers 
approached close to them, digging in the trenches, and yet 
continually covered by the parapet. A line of contraval- 
lation was soon established at four hundred yards distance ; 
this served for the first parallel, and batteries were erected. 
The Pashaw knew that there were but few of his Albanian 
soldiers that could be made to stoop to manual labour ; he 
had therefore, in his passage through the country above, 
induced the Greek inhabitants of sohie villages, to rely upon 
his solemn promises of protection, and remain in their 
homes on his approach. But they paid dearly for their 
credulity ; two thousand of them were seized, and carried 
along with the army, and were now forced to dig in the 
trenches, and labour for the accomplishment of works, in- 
tended for the destruction of their countrymen. Tfee situ- 
ation of these poor creatures was miserable ; wretchedly 
clad, and scantily fed, worn out in body, and sick at h^art, 
they were urged on to their cruel task, by lashes and prick- 
ings with swords ; and when exhausted nature could do no 
more, and they sunk down unable to work, ithey were butch- 
ered, and their heads carried in by the Turkish soldiers to 
the officers to claim the reward for an enemy slain. 

Meantime the Missilongbiotes were far from being idle. 
There is no town in Greece whose inhabitants were more m«> 
ral, intelligent and patriotic ; they had b^sidest something of 
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the vive la gloire principle ; they knew that the eyes of atl 
their countrymen were fixed upon theiii ; that the whole civi- 
lized world regarded the contest with interest ; and they 
were determined to support the reputation their town had 
so deservedly gained by the former sieges it had sustained. 
Their batteries roared from morning to night in answer to 
the Turkish cannon ; the soldiers continually watched upon 
the wall for an unlucky Turk to project his head or limbs a 
little over their works, where their muskets could reach him ; 
and from time to time sallies were made with various suc- 
cess, but generally to their advantage, as they chose their 
time for them. 

Towards the end of the month, Kiutahi having completed 
his works, and formed his third parallel within a short dis- 
tance of the walls, made frequent attempts to carry the 
bastion, called the " Franklin* battery.'' But he was re- 
pulsed ; and the increased shower of shot and shells which 
he poured into the town, seemed only to call forth an in- 
creased shower from within. Many soldiers were killed, it 
is true ; the bursting shells tore the houses to pieces, and 
destroyed women and children. Yet the women were any 
thing but a burden to the men ; they showed much patient 
courage, and even cheerfulness ; though exposed during 
the day to balls and shot, and employed in the night avoid- 
ing the bursting of bombs, whose course they h^d learned to 
distinguish, by their fiery track through the sky. 

The Greeks laboured hard to strengthen their walls ; and 
built casemates in several exposed parts, to cover the sol- 
diers as well as the families. Distress for provisons began 
to be felt ; but they looked forward with confidence to their 
fleet for supplies. They heard also with joy, that the Ro- 
meliote chiefs Kondoyani, Rankos, Costa Botzari, Zavella, 
and others who had left Navarino, were now united with 

* The G-reeki admire the character of Franklin. His name is far more 
familiar to them than that of any other American, not excepting Washing- 
ton. Many of the ^* sayings" of the philosopher, are in the mouths of their 
instructed men. 
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Karraiskaki, and endeavouring to harass the rear of the 
Turks. In fact, the effect of it was soon seen ; for Karais- 
kaki so interrupted the communication with Eastern Greece, 
that Kiutahi was obhged to give it up entirely ; and the 
Greeks took possession of the country around Salona. 

The Pashaw then made several attempts to efiecra lodge- 
ment in some part of the town ; but being uniformly re- 
pulsed with loss, and his ammunition nearly failing him, (so 
that instead of bullets, his men fired round stones from their 
cannon,) he was obliged to relax his efforts, and wait pa- 
tiently for the Constantinople fleet, which ought ere this time 
to have arrived. But the Greeks knew why it was delay- 
ed ; they had heard of the advantage gained by Sakturis, 
and failed not to let the Turks know it. Miaulis had sent 
them a few small vessels with some supplies, conducted by 
captain Neuga ; and had promised soon to bring effectual 
succour. 

They bad need of this consoling assurance ; for on the 
10th they discovered the Turkish division steering toward 
the place, consisting of twenty large vessels of war, and 
twenty smaller ones. This armament had brought to Kiu- 
tahi every thing that he wanted. Immediate preparations 
were made by the Turks, for taking advantage of the scar- 
city of provisions, which they knew prevailed in Missilonghi, 
and for pressing still harder the siege, at a moment when 
it would be most insupportable. Cannon in great numbers 
were landed from the fleet, with mortars and howitzers, and 
a proportionate quantity of ammunition to supply them. 
New batteries were erected ; the wall began to crumble 
before them ; and the fleet, continually cruising before the 
place, endeavoured to cut off all communication with Ana- 
tolico and the Ionian Islands, and thus shut out all supplies 
of provisions. By land, the works were approached very 
near the walls ; attempts were made by bringing immense 
quantities of earth, branches of olive trees, beams, &,c. to 
fill up the ditch in front of the wall ; and large rewards were 
offered by Kiutahi, to each Turkish soldier, who would suc- 
ceed in throwing a bag filled with earth, into the fosse. 
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' The continual cannonade kept up against the walls, and 
the shower of bullets from the nearer works, made it diffi- 
cult for the Greeks to keep their stations. But they did so ; 
and though their loss was considerable every day, they kept 
up a better directed, and more murderous fire upon the as- 
sailants. Their attention was now intensely occupied in 
erecting new works, within the outer ones, so that in case 
those were utterly destroyed, they might still have a defence. 

Missilonghi has no walls upon the side next the sea ; its 
defence there consists in flats, which extend four miles out, 
and are covered with only three or four feet of water. There 
are channels however, through this basin, by which boats 
deeply laden can approach the town ; but they are so very 
"narrow and crooked, that none but the fishermen who have 
passed years among them, can thread them. The entrance 
to this basin is defended by a little islet, on which was biiilt 
a fort, called Vasiladi. This position is the key of the place, 
and can effectually prevent the passage of any boat within 
the basin. 

In order to avoid Vasiladi, the Turks with much good 
sense transported flat bottomed boats across the neck of 
land, which projecting into the sea, forms the basin, and 
launched them into it. In these cannon were placed, 
and approaching the town, 'they began to cannonade 
it ; and fi*om that moment the inhabitants, assailed from 
both sides, and their provisions being entirely cut oflf, began 
to suffer severely. Three favourite captains fell within as 
many days;^ and the positions on the land side were ex* 
tremely diflSicult to retain^ In this situation, there was/seen 
coming toward their walls a^mall number of Turks, making 
signs for a conference ; it was a deputation fi'om Kiutahi. 
Being introduced into the place, and carried before the as* 
sembled chiefs, the notorious Tahir Abas began to explain 
the situation of the Turkish army ; every thing, he said, was 
prepared for an assault ; mines were dug, which would over* 
throw the walls and batteries ; the soldiers, all burning with 
impatience, would rush through the breach, and the place 

* yina0, Lepeniotiki, and Gourroniiaras. 
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would be given up to their fury. To avoid this, the Pashaw 
in his tender mercy, implored the Greeks to accept his pro- 
tection, and give up all into his hands ; their sins should be 
forgotten, and they should be cherished like his children. 
The younger captains, and their attendants, answered to 
this, by a cry of ''n^xi^**! n«xt/ft«;!" war ! war ! but the older 
chiefs, more true to their nature, gave a denial positive 
enough to convey the idea that they were well provided for 
the siege ; yet with just enough of hesitation, to show 
that there was a possibility of effecting more, by a longer 
negotiation. 

Immediately the Turks recommenced the cannonade 
and bombardment by land and sea, with fresh fury ; and 
the soldiers began to move forward as if to give an assault. 
A mine was sprung near the bastion called Botzaris ; the 
shock, and the mass of earth thrown out, filled up the ditch, 
and partly ruined the wall ; and the Turks rushed forward 
to give the assault, and entered to the very breach. But 
the Greeks clung to their positions behind the ruins, and 
kept up such a murderous fire of musketry, that the Turks 
were driven back ; and though the fire was continued until 
night, no material impression was made upon the place : 
very few Greeks had been killed, while the Turks had suffer- 
ed severely. 

Nevertheless, much distress began to be felt by the inha- 
bitants from want of provisions : the necessaries of life had 
become exceedingly scarce ; famine began to break down 
the spirits of many, whom dangers had not affected. The 
ammunition too was almost expended, and this made them 
look with some dread, upon the preparations of the Turks 
for a new assault. These were more extensive than be- 
fore ; and again a deputation, headed by Tahir Abas, came 
to propose terms of capitulation. 

Whatever may have been the real sentiments of the 
older chiefs, who took into consideration, the destitute 
situation of the place, that their ammunition was almost 
exhausted, that the walls presented several places where 
breaches had been effected, that the arrival of their fleet 
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might be delayed, that famine must reduce them — some 
of them seemed inclined to listen to terms. But this exaspe- 
rated the younger part of the council, who cried loudly for 
the immediate dismissal of the deputation. Nicolas Zer- 
vas, and Georgios Kitzos, particularly distinguished them- 
selves, by the fiery indignation with which they repelled the 
least approach to terms. 

The deputation retired ; but Tahir Abas, determined to 
try every possible means to eifeet his object, wrote to his 
old friend and companion in arms, Lambro Veikos, a vene- 
rable Suliote chief, imploring him to use his influence to 
procure a capitulation. The answer of the old chief was 
as quaint as cunning, " We have been friends ; difference 
" of religion has made us fight ; but still, let the stream of 
" our friendship run on ; you have twice proposed us capi- 
** tulation ******. Now, I put it to you as a friendi 
whether, if being in a castle completely fortified, well sup- 
plied with ammunition, with provisions of all kinds in great 
" abundance, and plenty of water, with good soldiers, and 
" numerous, should we surrender, what would be our fate? 
" should we not be hated of God, and despised by brave 
" men, and particularly by you ? Where could we go to 
" hide our heads, even if we were sure of keeping them on 
" oiJtr shoulders ?'*'* &c. 

" P. S. I send you a present of some rum, which I beg 
" you to distribute among your soldiers, when they prepare 
" for the assault." This letter was sent, together with the 
rum, which was perhaps every drop the old man could col- 
lect in the place. 

Kiutahi, finding all attempts at arrangement with the 
garrison perfectly useless, prepared for immediate and des- 
perate action. The whole army approached the walls ; the 
boats were brought up to the attack, and every thing was 
prepared ; and the Greeks, all at their posts, were in mute 
expectation of the assault. Suddenly, their two outer batte- 
ries were blown into the air, with a stunning noise and tre- 
mendous crash, by the explosion of a mine, which also 
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brought down a considerable length of the wall: Instantly 
the batteries all along the Turkish Une opened their fire, 
and the soldiers rushing forward with loud ciies, entered 
the breach, and cUmbing up the ruins amid clouds of dust 
and smoke, planted their standards upon the top. The 
Greeks were for a moment amazed ; a cry ran through 
the town that the walls were all blown down, and the Turk- 
ish army had entered; but it was only for a moment; 
the men ran to help their comrades in the exposed parts, 
and soon collected a formidable number, who ranged them- 
selves behind the inner ramparts, and opened a deadly 
fire upon the Turks. The latter held possession of the 
wall for two hours, and made frequent attempts to drive the 
Greeks from their inner rampart ; but each moment gained, 
was every thing to the latter, while the Turks, in an exposed 
situation, and losing very fast the furious excitement by 
which they were urged on to a first attack, began to 
waver ; and the Greeks rushing forward, cleared the breach 
and ramparts, which were covered with dead, and took se- 
vend standards. 

A furious attack was made at the same time, fi*om the 
flotiUa in the basin, with the same result. The Turks 
were completely repulsed at every point ; the Pashaw wa& 
bitterly disappointed, and could Tiardly persuade his meii to 
remain in the camp. The Greeks however, were in a situ- 
ation hardly more enviable ; they were victorious indeed, 
but their ramparts were extensively injured ; their am- 
munition was reduced to a few barrels of powder ; provi- 
sidns were almost exhausted, and the Turkish fleet cruising 
in the gulf, cut of all hope of supply, and lefl no chance of 
escape but by abandoning their town, and trying to force 
their way through the enemy's lines. 

In this moment of despondency, and almost of despair, 
they discovered a squadron of small vessels steering toward 
them ; and the Turkish fleet going out to meet them. It 
was Miaulis with twenty-eight vessels. He engaged the 
Turks, at the same time that Sakturis, with five vessels, ap^ 
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proaohed Missilonghi, and attacked the Turkish JloHUa. 
Most of the Turks had fled from it ; all the boats were 
burned, and two small vessels taken. Provisions and ammu* 
nition were then landed ; and from despondency, the who|je 
population was at once transported to the most extravagant 
joy ; they wept, and danced, and sung ; the church bells 
were all ringing, and the shouting, with the report of mus- 
ketry and cannon, announced their exultation to the Turks. 
To crowji their joy, the Junta received a letter from Car- 
raiskakis, stating that he had reached the rear of the Turk- 
ish army, and proposed that they should make a sortie, in 
conjunction with an attack from him. This was done the 
same night, and though the general attack was unsuccess- 
ful, the*soldiers returned with considerable spoil. 

A few of the Turkish vessels retired within the gulf of 
Corinth, the rest steered south, and were followed by the 
Greek fleet, who left the garrison of Missilonghi new strung 
with hope, to repair their fortifications, and wait for those 
attacks, which they knew their stubborn enemy would 
make. 

NapoU, the capital, was now a scene of continual party 
quarrelling : government was in great embarrassment from 
many causes. The Hydriote and Spetziote sailors, having 
tasted of the loan, had become entirely selfish, and absolute- 
ly refused to sail without pay. This was perfectly natural 
and just; but feeling the importance of their services, they 
demanded their wages in advance. 

Colocotroni wrote, complaining loudly of the cowardice 
of the soldiers, who deserted the passes on the approach of 
the enemy, and refiised to follow him in any attack. There 
might, perhaps, have been a better reason given, for their not 
following him in an attack, than that which he gave ; but 
there was doubtless a panic eimong them. The'new mode of 
fighting which the Eg3^tians practised, and theu- scientific 
movements and precautions, rendered of no avail those cir- 
cumstances which gave the Greeks so great an advantage 
over the other Turks, who were, like themselves, undisci- 
plined. 

23* 
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Foreigners too, contributed Very much to disturb the 
peace of the countiy, by seizing the moment of general 
gloom and discouragement, for the advancement of their 
own factions. Gen. Roche, a deputy of the French com* 
nuttee, was most blamed ; because, being the most simple 
and open hearted, he disclosed too readily his schemes; and 
they were defeated by others, who under the cover of a hue 
and cry which they raised against him, for promoting the 
interests of a foreign power, went on perfecting their own 
plans for the same object. Roche was a soldier of more 
experience than talent ; honest and sincere in his exertions 
for the good of Greece ; but, blindly attached to the Bour- 
bons, he thought he could not more effectually promote the 
cause of the Greeks, than by ridding them of their Republi- 
can predilections, and making them elect for their king, 
one of the family of the Duke of Orleans. But the Greeks 
were too keen for him ; they tickled him with flattery, until 
they made him disclose all his schemes; received with smiles 
and thanks, the watches, medals, pistols, and other presents, 
which he made them, and then pursued their own course. 
Suddenly appeared a petition signed by many Greeks, de- 
manding the protection and assistance of the English 
government. 

This roused the ire of the General, and all who were in 
^reality of the French faction ; and he vented it in a furious 
protest, in which he pretends to represent the interests of 
France ; and was weak enough to be imposed upon by an 
American adventurer, named Washington, who also sub- 
scribed the protest, signing himself " Deputy of the Ameri- 
can Philhellenic Committees.^' 

If the British government, by any agents, had any thing 
to do with this affair, they must have the credit of managing 
adroitly, and remaining concealed. Capt. Hamilton, com- 
mander of the British squadron then in the Archipelago, 
was loudly reproached. But it is certain, that, that gen- 
tleman, be his political views what they may, has invariably 
acted nobly towards the Greeks, and gained the love of all 
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who know him personally, as well as the res])ect of the 
Tvhole nation.* 

It would be as uninteresting as unavailing to try to de velope 
the secret sources of these factions,by which foreign interests 
were attempted to be advanced.* Certain it is, however, 
that far too great import^ce has been attached to them 
abroad ; and the idea has been held up, that what could be 
effected in Napoli, would influence all Greece ; as France 
and England can be, by operations in Paris or London. It 
was easy enough to obtain to any paper, a long Ust of names 
with titles appended, as sounding and imposing abroad^ as 
useless and insignificant at home ; colonels and generals, 
civil oflicers and ministers, bishops and archbishops, would 
sign by scores, for a constd-e-ra'ti-on : but the feelings of 
the people were not expressed. The public mind, it is 
true, was for the moment depressed ; and the people, dis- 
couraged by the alarming progress of the enemy, would 
look round for something to grasp at. But a little success, 
or short delay, would revive public confidence, and the de- 
sire of independence would continue uppermost. 

Ibrahim Pashaw, on retiring from NapoU and the Argo- 
lis, toward Tripolitza, was closely followed by Demetrius 
Ipselanti with a few soldiers. Niketas also had resumed 
his active partisan' exploits ; and a force of one thousand 
men conducted by Coliopolo, was of some use. Ibrahim ^s 
first movement was toward Patrass ; but here he met a 
vigorous resistance. The roughness of the country favour- 
ed the operations of the Greeks ; and they beat back his 
troops in several skirmishes, with considerable loss. One 
movement which looked like union and system between 
Colocotroni, Coliopolo, and some other capitani, resulted 
in the checking a large division of the Turkish army, head- 



* There is no doubt of the correctness of Mr. Swan's statement, Mvho 
says : ** by the Greeks Capt. Hamilton is re^rded as a sort of guardian 
angel, whose benevolence is as unbounded as his power : yet he has never 
once favoured them at the expense of justice, or when it interfered with 
the coarse of duty." 
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ed by the Pashaw in person ; who after losing many men, 
was forced to fall back upon Tripolitza. But it was almost 
entirely a war of defence on the part of the Greeks ; and 
they had learned too well by bitter experience, the strength 
of their enemy, to yenture down on the plain, to meet him 
hand to hand. Wherever the country presented those in- 
equalities and difficult rocky passes, that rendered ineifect- 
ual the assistance of cavalry or heavy infantry, the light 
Greeks would oppose a successful resistance ; and excur- 
sions of this kind, cost Ibrahim many of his best troops. 
But wherever the openness of the country would allow his 
forces to act, there was no attempt at resistance ; and the 
plains and fruitful valleys of the Peloponessus were over- 
run, and death and destruction scattered around, by his ruth- 
less soldiery. He had commenced with a course, as laudable, 
aspoUtic; strictly observing his capitulations, and sometimes 
protecting those who fell into his hands. This showed his 
power over his men, and the perfection of their discipline. 
But when he found the measure unavailing, and that no 
Greeks came to submit to him, he gave free scope to his 
deadly hate of the name of Christian, by encouraging his 
soldiers to glut their thirst of blood, in the butchery of the 
males ; and to gratify their brutal and unnatural lusts, in 
the abuse of the women and children. 

Wherever his army could penetrate, their fury was shown, 
not only in the butchery, or more horrid treatment of the 
unfortunate wretches who had not had time to escape ; but 
the smoke of the burning villages that went up . around 
them, — the olive trees hewn down and withering, — ^the vines 
torn up by the roots, and trampled under foot — and the 
wanton destruction of every thing that could be useful to 
man, showed the malignant intention of the invader.* 

* A number of officers being sent by Captain Hamilton, to endeavour to 
effect an exchange of prisoners, Mr. Swan, his chaplain, accompanied 
them, and had the rare chance of an interview with the redoubtable Ibra- 
him ; he thus describes him : ^ The Pashaw is a stout, broad, brown-fkced, 
vulgar looking man, thirty-five or forty years of age ; strongly marked with 
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The effect of his being left to continue this destructive 
warfare was foreseen, and many plans were devised by go- 
vernment to check him : all the rational and good patriots 
inclined to the measure of combatting him with weapons 
like his own — disciplined troops ; and the corps training at 
Napoli was put under command of Colonel Favier, with 
limited means, however. It was soon augmented to two 
thousand men, and might have easily been increased to ten 
thousand ; but all the leading men could not be brought 
heartily to engage in it ; some from not being convinced of 
its utility, others from considering it opposed to their own 
private or party views. 

But the most bold and rational scheme (rational from 
its very boldness) was formed at Hydra, by some of the 
most patriotic Primates ; this was, to enter with two fire- 
ships disguised as Austrian merchantmen, into the hcur- 
bour of Alexandria, where the whole Egyptian fleet was 
then lying, preparing to - transport troops and supplies 
to Ibrahim ; and in the night, set fire to their fire-ships^ 

the small pox ; his countenance possesses little to engage, but, when he speaks, 
which he does with considerable ease and fluency, it becomes animated, 
and rather striking. He frequently acconipanies his words with a long 
drawling cry, which, to European ears, sounds ridiculously enough. His 
manner carries with it that sort of decision, which is the common appendage 
of despotism. Deprived of this, he would resemble an uneducated, hard- 
favoured 'seaman of our country. He was plainly clothed for a Turk, and 
his camp establishment, altogether, had none of that parade and luxury 
which we are accustomed to attach to eastern warfare." " Speaking of the 
Morea," continues Mr. Swan, ^' although he regrettcjd the necessity of hjs 
present proceedings, yet it was his intention to pursue them to the utmost. 
He would burn and destroy the whole Morea, so that it should neither be 
profitable to the Greeks, nor to him, nor to any one. What would these 
infatuated men, the dupes of their own imbecile government, do for provi- 
sions in the winter? He knew that his own soldiers would also suffer — that 
they too mu^ perish ; but his father, Mehemet Ali, was training forty thou- 
sand men, and he was in daily expectation of a reinforcemeilt of twelve 
thousand. If these were cut off he would have more, and he would perse- 
vere tiU the Greeks returned to their former state. One of the castles on 
the plain, he said, had just been carried by assault, and the garrison all put 
to the sword ; the other was expected to fall immediately. He repeated, ^ I 
will not cease till the Moiea be a ruin V " 
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and let them drive among the whole mass of vessek, with 
which the port was crowded. The practicability of the 
scheme was known, from the fact of one of the Greek ves- 
sels having the last year entered the port, and being unsus- 
pectingly visited by a boat from the shore, the crew of 
which she carried off. 

" In Greece nothing is secret :" yet, this expedition was 
kept profoundly so ; two brigs, one belonging to Manoli 
Tombazi, the other to Antonio Kriezi, were fitting out, and 
two fire vessels to accompany them ; this was known, but 
no more ; and the people went half crazy to find out their 
destination. The crews were selected with great care, 
taking only those men who spoke Italian fluently. After 
the vessels left the harbour, each commanded by its respec- 
tive owner, and accompanied by a brulot, the crews were 
addressed by the captains, the desperate nature of the en- 
terprise was explained, and full liberty oflered for any one 
to go back, who had no heart for the affair. But there was 
not a man bold enough to own himself afraid; they answered 
with an approving shout, and the vessels went on. After 
many delays and obstructions, they arrived off Alexandria, 
and the two brulots entered the harbour unsuspected, in 
broad daylight. But all the hopes of th^ patriot were 
dashed by a misunderstanding and dispute between the 
captains of the fire-vessels, which caused such strange 
movements, that they were suspected, and fired upon ; 
not by the Turks alone, but by a French vessel of war 
also. One brulot however, ran on a little, struck a frigate, 
and set her on fire ; but it was extinguished ; the other 
burnt without doing any other harm, than putting into the 
greatest confusion the whole fleet, as well as every Turk in 
the place, who saw the Giaours come into their port, and 
set fire to their vessels under the very guns of their fortress. 

The failure of this expedition does not in the least de- 
tract from the merit of -those patriots who were hardy 
enough to conceive, and generous enough to make great 
exertions to execute such a plot. And as the merit of any 
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action is enhance<I by the motives of it being more or less 
disinterested ; it should be mentioned, that both Tombazi 
and Kriezi are men of great wealth ; that they left at Hy- 
dra the enjoyment of all those luxuries, which money can 
any where command ; they left friends who loved, and fami- 
lies who adored them, to go unsolicited, upon an expedi- 
tion which could not possibly result in any other advantage 
to them, than that to be derived from their country's inde- 
pendence. But this was not the first time that these men 
had shown the noblest patriotism, which appeared brighter, 
compared with the selfishness of most of the Hydriotes. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Alarm of the Crreek government — Flourishing situation of 
Eastern Greece — Devastation of some of the provinces of 
the Peloponessus — Greek fleet — Egyptian fleet brings 
reinforcements to Ibrahim — Progress of the siege of 
Missilonghi — The efforts of Kiutahi Pashaw defeated — 
He retires — Resolution of the Missilonghiotes — Turkish 
fleet^ arrives before Missilonghi — Vain efforts of Miaulis 
to throw provisions into Missilonghi — Ibrahim Pashaw 
commences his operations against Missilonghi — State of 
tJinttown. 



The Greek government at Napoli, had now in some 
measure, began to lose confidence in its ability to con- 
tinue the struggle against internal difficulties, and ex- 
ternal foes ; and looked round for foreign aid ; for the end 
of the loan was fast approaching, and what with the rapacity 
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of the sailors, who would not (in fact inahy could not) go to 
sea without pay, and the necessity of augmenting the regu- 
lar troops, no means could be found of squeezing from a 
people, whose commerce and agriculture had been for five 
years at a stand, money enough for the necessary ex- 
penses. 

One of Miaulis^ vessels, commanded by his son, was des- 
patched to London, Ostensibly to carry the petition which 
had been got up for British protection ; but also, for the 
purpose of seeing what could be done in the way of getting 
assistance from that part of the loan, which had been re- 
served for fitting out an expedition, to be commanded by 
Lord Cochrane. 

Tricoupi was also sent to the Ionian islands, to have an 
interview with the Loi'd High Commissioner; for what 
purpose is not exactly known, but undoubtedly something 
connected with the protection. 

There was tranquillity however, in Eastern Greece, and 
the plains of Boeotia ; the country about Athens, and all At- 
tica, were covered with rich crops, which showed the great 
fertility of the soil, and the readiness of the people to cul- 
tivate it, when thfe least prospect of security was offered. 

Gourah commanded in the Acropolis of Athens, and 
though he was little inclined to render into the hands of 
the central government, the revenues of the province, still 
they were not lost, for they went toward provisioning for- 
tress.* 

* 

* This imitation of the customs of the Turkish empire which most of the 
Greek chiefs practise, who get possession of a fortress, or strong hold, which 
gives th&m command of the revenues of the surrounding country, doperveSi 
and hasmet,severe reprobation. Yet, after talking with some of the cbieis 
about it, I have become convinced, that almost all ignorant men in; their 
situation would do the same. They say, ^ We do not know the persons 
composing the government; they may be good men, but they may be ba» 
ones; if we give them up our xevenues, they may be well applied, but they 
may not be. Now, we^oiust have something expended for our dWn province ; 
we know durselves, and that if we keep the money it will be thus applies ; 
why then, give up a certainty for an uncertainty?" The fallacy of the ar: 
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But the Morea was in a diflferent intuatioii ; Ibn^im 
Pash^w \md laid waste tte southern parts of the province 
of Arcadia^ and all Messenia. As for the attempts whieh 
were made tooppose him, they do not deserve the name of 
military operations ; and a recital of the petty conflicts 
which the peasantry, in vohmteer parties, ev^y day en- 
gaged the outskirts of bis army with, would be tedious and 
uninstructive. These were the only sources of opposition 
or loss to him, if the brave, and often well directed paxtisah 
efforts of the Ttarcophagos^ Niketas, aiid a few other Capi- 
tani, be excepted. But there was no military talent, no 
enterprise at the head ; Colocotroni, the General in Chief, 
sat upon the mountain side, and reconnoitered the enemy 
with his spy glass, day after day, and week after week; 
while his soldiers were roasting the sheep, which they had 
stolen from the peasantry. But his imbecility, which had 
always been known to those acquainted with him, now be- 
gan to be more apparent to all. He did nothing, either as 
a general, or personally as a brave partizan ; nor was this 
altogether from want of ability ; for any man, possessing 
the knowledge of the country, the high reputation, the in- 
fluence over the soldiery and the peasantry, that Coloco- 
troni did, might have destroyed in detail the army of IlH'a- 
him, if it had persisted in its attempts to penetrate into the 
mountainous and rocky parts of the country. And why 
then, did not Colocotroni do it ? The answer is plain ; 
there was no high incentive. His country ? — it was con- 
tained m his own province. Glory ?— he cared not a fig 
for fame. Plunder ? — alas ! there was the rub ; from the 
Egyptians he could get only hard fighting, imd simple mus- 

^rnment is doubtless unperceiyed by some of them ; yet those who do see it« 
wiU not fail to make use of it to the people, who pay their tenths into thft 
hands of him who tkey know has the power to take them if they refuse. 
^QDce Jthe extreme anxiety of the dijfferent ofaieft to |fet hold of fortresses ; 
lieoce many of the civil disturh^ne^ ; henee the care of Colocotroni to 
keep the enemy out of his own province ; that his revemoe may not be cut 
off; that he may subsist upon the earnings of the poor peasant, and leave 
ustouched the fll-gottentreasuree which he has sent to the I<niiim islande, 
tA'n^esl^uid oQierpkoeStfer sa^keeping. 

24 
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kets, ^iriched only with steel bajoneta Had there been 
another Tripditxa, or Napoli, to take, and miHions of pms- 
ters to have gamed, Colocotroni would not have had to 
complain that his soldiers would not foUow him to the fight. 
The whole course of his conduct had been indicative of his 
motives ; why had not Patrass been taken ? why had that 
wteak, but vastly more important fortress, resisted, when 
"* TripoUtza and Napoli had fallen t why had the general) 
who pressed with such vigour, and unceasing vigilance, the 
siege of those places, contented himself with an inefficient 
blockade of the fortress which conunands the whole gulf 
of Corinth, and which blockade he often left on trivial bu- 
siness? Patrass had no riches; there was only' a sturdy 
garrison to fight, and lead and iron for plunder. 

But the summer had not passed without causing a consi- 
derable loss to Ibrahim of his troops, and he now found 
himself too weak to undertake any important operations, 
or to continue in the centre of the Morea with any safety ; 
tot he was too wise to count upon the continuance of that 
inactivity of his enemy, which had hitherto so much favour- 
ed him. Moving south, therefore, he left a garrison of 
2000 men in TripoUtza, and remained with his army in the 
fertile country about Calamata, waiting till the arrival of 
the fleet from Alexandria should bring him those reinforce- 
ments, and supplies of ammunition and provision, which he 
so much needed. 

Every day brought to him news of the vast preparations 
which were making at Alexandria, for the fitting out an ex- 
pedition on a scale so extensive, as should enable him to 
complete the conquest of the country immediately. Ten 
thousand infantry, and twelve hundred horse, were to 
:,^J^e embarked, with stores, ammunition, and supplies of 
; every kind. These accounts, so cheering to him, were 
alarming. to the Greek government; which now, with 
an exhausted treasury, and without credit, was more than 
ever cadled upon for exertion. The only efiectual way of 
defending the country, was by getting out the fleet to op- 
pose the Alexandrian expedition while on the passage. This 
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expedition, if sQccessftd in reaching the coimtiy, it was 
feared would be ruinous to their cause, and all minds were 
at work to divine the intentions of the Turks ; whether they 
meant to attack Hydra or Spetzia, and afterwards Niq;H>li ; 
none could telL 

Preparations for defence were made however, on every 
point. . The Hydriotes and Spetziotes, independent of theur 
own force, called in several thousand Roumeliotes to defend 
their islands, in case a debarkment should be attempted* i 

But it was of most importance to get. out the fleet, and af- 
ter much difficulty, the sailors were induced to embark, ^nd 
the vessels put to sea, and remained cruising oJBT Cape Ma* 
tapan. Here they continued some weeks, when an un- 
lucky circumstance overset their patience and patriotism to- 
gether. One of the ..vessels had gone to Hydra for repairs, 
and the crew being very importunate for their pay, the Pri- 
mates contrived to get money enoughs to satifify them.- The 
vessel returned to the fleet, and the sailors spread the news 
among their comrades. Instantly every man began to cry 
out for home ; they imagined their Government had got a 
fresh^ supply of money ; and to use their own expression, 
were ^ eating it at their ease ;' and they determined to go, - 
and get their share. Nothing cquld stop them ; respectfully 
disobedient to their Admiral and Capitani, they insisted up- 
on going immediately ; and, as it were, carried Miaulis with 
them to Hydra. 

The emergency was pressing ; the Alexandrian expedi- 
tion it was expected would sail immediately ; perhaps it had 
already done so ; contributions were made, the sailors 
were partly paid ; and the vessels got out to sea again, with 
all possible haste. They pressed sail for the Southern point 
of the Morea, ' weathered it, and saw the vast Egyptian ex- 
pedition, consisting of nearly an hundred transports of all 
sizes, escorted by forty vessels of war, just entering the 
spacious, and secure port of Navarino. This was discou- 
raging indeed ; and destroyed the fond hopes which had 
been built upon the exertions of the fleet. But still, it was 
possible that it might prevent the sailing of the Turks, by 
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remaifiii^ befinre Navai^ ; when ibe news was Iirdiig^, 
that the Spetaote and the Ipiariote divkioBs hadwitti* 
drawn and retifed to their respective homes ; leaving the 
venerable Ifiadifl with only twenty-five Hydriole brigs, and 
six brulots to watch the enemy. Every true Greek blnrii* 
ed to learn the cause of diis ;^there had been a quairel 
about the {Nrises! Ttis shameful transaction convinced 
all, of the want of an organized national fleet, and showisd 
them, 1^ an awfid crisis, the misery of their present system. 

But this bad been known before ; hardly a man or wo- 
man in the countify, but had learned to think that a national 
fleet was necessary for the salvation of the country. They 
knew diat Lord Cochrane had engaged to come ; they had 
long been expecting him ; and now, to hear t|ie impatient, 
and oft repeated demand for him, one would have supposed 
that he was a promised Saviour. They saw themselves on 
the brink of an aliyss Ivomrwhielvhe might save them ; they 
knew that a large part of their loan had been reserved to 
buy steam vessels for him ; they knew too, that nearly ten mil- 
lions of piastres, (to them an enormous sum) had been sent 
to the United States, for the building vessels of war ; and 
the first question asked of the stranger on his arrival, was, 
' where is Lord Cochrane ; where are our American SUps V 
Alas ! while the iiihafaitahts of Missibnghi were crying out 
to their Government,—^ for the love of God ! send us but one 
ship, to break the blockade, send us but dry biscuit to eat, 
and we swisar to defend our walls while one stone remains 
upon another ;' — ^those ships were lying half-finished in the 
docks of London, and New- York ; and harpy merchants 
were rioting on the money, which should have sent them 
to Greece. But we are anticipating. 

Ibrahim Pashaw lamled his newly arrived troops at Na- 
varino ; embarked ten thousand of those who had became 
in some measure used to the war of the country ; and dis- 
patched them on board the ships of war for ACssilonghi ; 
while he himself at the head of 2000 cavalry, started off* by 
land^ along the level open countiy on the Western side of 
the Feloponessu& 
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Meantime let us look a little at the progress of the sieg^ 
of Missyonghi. After the relief given to the place by Mi- 
aulia and Sakturis in August, and the successful sortie of 
the Greeks, the Seraskier continued obstinately to press 
the siege, but no longer by frequent assaults, to which he 
could'not bring his men. He pushed up his works however, 
sprung several mines, destroyed many parts of the ram- 
parts, and kept up a continual cannonade and bombard- 
ment of the place ; which caused much suffering during the 
month of September. His troops once got possession of a 
bastion, but were driven from it with loss, Spon after, the 
Greeks in their turn, sprung a mine under his most advanced 
works, killed a considerable number of Turi&s ; and sallying 
out, drove his men from several posts, and entirely destroys 
edthem. ^ 

From that moment, the Pashaw thought of nothing but 
establishing and fortifying himself in the posts he had gain- 
ed : but the Greeks were not content with this. Several 
sallies were made, and the Turks* so much harassed, that 
the Pashaw was obliged to give up his advanced posts ; and 
withdrawing his whole army to the extremity of the plain^ 
fortified his camp, and waited for Ibrahim. 

The Greeks had now a short breathing space ; for seven 
months they had been tiving as it weie in a storm of iron, 
which had killed many hundred, not only men, but women 
and cUldren; their walls were shattered; their houses 
thrown kown ; and the rainy season was now approaching, 
when all their hardships must be doubled : they heard too, 
that a new and a more formidable enemy was about to join 
their old one, and there was every appearance of theur de« 
termination to push the siege during the winter. Here was 
now an alternative aBSered to them — ^to quit the place in 
safety while the Turks were withdrawn ; or wait and conti* 
nue to defend their town against new attacks, and sustain 
new sufferings, with lessened hopes of a successful terming* 
tion. They adopted the latter, and the nobler one ; and 
Ithoi^hdoubtless there were many circumstances which made 
H for their, interest to do so, still, due* credit ishonld be given 
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them for patriotic mothres, and laudable pride. Their Uttle 
newspaper had been continued through all the viciMlude& of 
the siege ; they contrived to get news from abroad, and no- 
thing was so gratifying to them, as to see that they weretakoQ 
notice of all over Greece, and Europe, and that their ef* 
forts were called heroic. The vanity inherent in their na- 
tion was highly gratified ; and when they read the celebra* 
tion which the Government at Napoli had ordere<( on haar- 
ijog of their gallant conduct, on the 2nd August, they were in 
raptures, and proudly regarded one another, as much as to 
say, '' the world then, indeed, calls us brave men." The re^ 
solution was taken to defend the town to the last extremity^ 
and to trust to the exertion of their Government for supplying 
them with provisions* Many have blamed them for not 
sending off their families ; but it is very much to be doubt- 
ed whether its effect would have been good ; it would have 
rid them it is true, of many useless mouths ; but in what situa- 
tion will man fight so proudly and so desperately, as when con- 
scious that beings, dear to him as life, are dependant upon 
his bravery ? or with what heart could the soldiers have re- 
mained defending bare walls, and empty houses, when con- 
scious that their vrives and children were dependant oa 
strangers, and perhaps suffering from want ? 

The waUs therefore were patdied up as well as they ooidd 
be and every preparation was made for long and obstinate 
resistance. 

On the 18th they saw the Turkish fleet a[^roaching ; it 
passed up the Gulf of Patrass, landed the f^ptian troc^m 
on the North side ; and was preparing to land the supplies 
for Reschid, when the Greek fleet, consisting of thirty-three 
brigs, was seen approaching. The Turks fearitjg tobe 
caught in a narrow Strait, where ^ey coutd noi escsi^e the 
brulots, instantly stood out to meet the Greeks, with all their 
large vessels. A skirmishing commencedr and contiffiued.all 
day, without the Greeks being able to itgfoe the Turks^ or 
iq^proach and supply Missiloi^jhi* The neiet day MiauHs 
made a fresh, but equally vain attempt. Thfiiy were then: 
s^arated thjreedaya b;^ the violence of th^woidt vimMi- 
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tivM ag^ advanced, and was again repulsed ; he continued 
his bnive but unaf ailing esertiens for a week, and was then 
ab%ed to retire sorrowfiilfy to Hydra, to seek a more effi* 
ci6nt forces 

Reschid Pasbaw, now supplied with every necessary for 
|iis army, again opened his batteries upon Missilonghi ; but 
demated from any attempts at assault, "until Ibrahim should 
arrive. The latter had left Navarino with 2000 horse, and 
a few foot He destroyed all the villages along the Wes- 
tern shores of the Morea, and met^with obstinate resistance* 
mily at Gastouni, and Piergos. Near the latter place, about 
an hundred and saxty Greeks, who had attempted to oppose 
his passage, had taken refuge in a swampy spot, where they 
galled his cavalry excessively, in several assaults which were 
made upon them. The infantry were brought up, and got 
a similar reception, which drove them back ^ they came up 
again and ag^, and were as often repulsed ; and the Turbsi 
were about abandoning the attempt, when suddenly a vio- 
lent diower of rain coming on, the charge was renewed with 
fixed bayonets. The mu^ets of the Greeks were soon wety 
and could not be dischai^d; and the Arabs rushing in 
among them, bayonetted every man. 

Continuing his march, Ibrahim reached Lepanto, and em- 
barking his cavalry, crossed the Gulf; joined his land forces 
which had been brought round by the fleet, and marched to- 
ward the devoted Missilonghi. He then sat down before its 
wails, and proceeded to take such steps as the rules of mi- 
litary art dictated, to secure the capture of the place by the 
sure, but certain operations of famine. He had ten thou- 
sand well disciplined Arabians ; and the irr^ular troops of ^ 
Kiutahi, amounting to twelve thouisand, were by order of 
the Sultan placed under his direction. However, the orders 
of the Sultan, as in every case where they interfere with the 
interests of any Pashaw, were not mudi regarded ; and 
the two armies encamped just near enough to each other, to 
secure the great object of rigid blockade ; but without any 
actual intercourse. The Greeks, who know well the jealou^ 
sies that exist between Turkish Officers of all rank, and that 

they 9lmost uniformly work for each QthQfs d^istractiost (w 
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less some great national or religioiis point is at stake) buih 
strong hopes upon it in this case. But they were exceed- 
ingly alarmed at the steps which they saw Ibrahim was tak- 
ing against them : their only chance of safety, was in his 
adopting the plan of canying the place by sudden and re- 
peated assaults : these they felt confident they could repel^ 
and hoped by a determined resistance, and spreading havoc 
among the assailants, to dishearten his troops, as they had 
done those of the Seraskier. They feared exceedingly a long 
and strict blockade, which by cutting off their si^plies, must 
inevitably end in their ruin ; the place vms now but very 
poorly fiupplied vrith provisions ; the enemy^s fleet was 
cruising oi^ the Gulf, and intercepting all Ijoats from the 
Ionian Islands ; and the unfortunate garrison was obliged 
to exercise that most difficult kind of courage,**-the passive 
and unresisting. The fire from the enemies' cannon had al- 
most entirely ceased since the arrival of IbrjJum, but he 
had placed in positions covered firom the guns of Missilong- 
hi, a number of mortars ; and day and night, threw in 
bombs of different sizes, which bursting among the few re- 
maining houses, injured or destroyed them one after ano- 
ther, and killed many of the inhabitants. . Such was the 
state of Missilonghi at the close of 1825, 
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CHAPTER I. 

• ■ * - 

Prospects of the Gmeks at the Opening of 1826— Em- [1836. 
barrdssmerit of the Govemmtnt — Caiifor a new Ka* [Jan. 
iional Assembly — Progress of the Siege of Missilongki^^ 
Believed bjf Miaulis — Letter of Miaulis — Regular Troops 
undefr CoL Favier — Expedition qf Negropont — Fa-oier is 
defeat^d^'-^Danger of his Troops-^Relieved by Ipiariott 
and Hydriote vessels^ 

The pir6spects and hopes of the Greeks at the com- 
iheiiceinent of this . year^ were far different from those 
which had presented themselves the last : then, all was 
bri^t and promising : the most timid no longer doubted 
that the contest would end in the entire expulsion of the 
Turks from their soil, while the more daring hoped to ex- 
tend the insurrection through the Northern provinfces ; and 
there were not wanting those, who in the fullness and pride 
of new-bom success, talked proudly of marching to Con- 
stantinople, and again seeing the city of St. Sophia in the 
hands of the rightful owners. Now all had changed ; a sin* 
gle campaign had served to show them that enthusiasm and 
courage unaccompanied by union, are in vain opposed to an 
enemy, whose scientific and disciplined movements, are di* 
rectedby a single energetic head. For four years tney had 
defeated the armies of the Sultan ; they had scattered hisr 
fleets ; they had taken from him towns and castles, and 
learned to look with contempt upon his power ; — should they 
then fear the Satrap of Egypt, one of his vassals ? The re- 
fioujroes of E^/pt were not to be compared with those of 
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Greece ; for her people were enslaTed, ignorant, and degrade 
edy to a much greater degree than ever the Greeks were ; 
they had neither enthusiasm nor courage, nor any induce* 
ment to enter into the war ; and could not be expected to 
fi^t heartily. Yet it had proved otherwise ; the resources 
of Egypt in the hands of the able Mehemet Ali, had render- 
ed him more powerful abroad than the Sultan himself; and 
by making his soldiers, what the soldiers of tyrants ought to 
be, hving machines who dare not even think for themselves, 
he had made his army an irrresistible one, to those who 
knew no command but their own wills. 

From excessive confidence, the Greeks had run into the 
opposite extreme, of diffidence in themselves ; and althou^ 
far from despairing, they would gladly have made a com- 
promise, and given up a large part of what they had caHed 
liberated Greece ; there were many even, who would have 
been glad of foreign protection. But they looked confident* 
ly for a change in the whole state of affairs, if the expect- 
ed naval assistance should arrive ; the name of Cochrane 
was on every lip— Cochrane was to reduce their unruly 
sailors to order ; he was to blow the Turkish fleet out of wa- 
ter ; he was to quell the turbulent Chiefs, and put their 
strong holds into the hands of the Government ; in short, 
they looked to Cochrane, as the Jews do to their Messiah, for a 
political Saviour. Nor were their calculations altogether 
unfounded ; had Cochrane then been in Greece with his 
promised force, there is not a doubt but he could have made 
head against the Turkish fleet ; he could have supplied Mis- 
silonghi, and that brave and devoted garrison would have 
defended their crumbling walls, until the soldiers of Ibrahim 
mi^t have grown grey before them. The spirits and re- 
sources of the Greeks were yet unexhausted ; much might 
have been expected from a fresh impulse given them ; at all 
events if communication with Egypt could hive been cut 
off,.Ibrahim would have been obliged to surrender himself 
to the Greeks, or march to Constantinople and give himself 
up to almost as great an enemy^ — the Sultan* The people 
bad long been amused with stories about the terrible power 
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and skill of Cochrane, this mighty manof war, until they be* 
lieved them, and looked upon him as almost a demigod — ^S 
^ivai d Koxj^y ; — wajs the common question of the day, and was 
answered by fresh stories about the progress of his London 
Steam Boat expedition, and the nearness of its af^^roaclu 

All the remittances* of the EngUsh Loan had been ex* 
pended, the Government had no other revenue than the 
scanty and uncertain one from the customs, and the islands ; 
acd these were only received by the right hand of the 
Treasurer, to be instantly paid out by his left. The diffe- 
rent C!hiefs were calling aloud for pay and rations, for ten 
times the number of soldiers which they really bad on foot ; 
and Avere put off with idle promises, and idler titles. The 
sailors also must be paid, or would not go to sea. The 
whole swarm of Agents, who are necessarily employed in 
the machinery of Government, were presenting their ac* 
counts, and neglecting their duties, till they should get mo- 
ney to support themselves ; nobody was paid ; yet no man 
went away with a refusal ; the eternal i^uf <ov, — ^to-morrow 
— to-morrow, was used to parry all duns ; and it passed 
into a bye word, that the— ^to-morrow of the Government 
meant the next year ; and the ' day after,''meant never. 

It is only astonishing that any thing like order op subordi- 
nation was preserved, even in appearance ; yet it was so ; 
every mark of respect and attention was paid to Govern- 
ment, and to its orders,— except that of implicit obedience ; 
the Chief who bullied them, said — ^' may it please your il- 
lustrious Excellencies, ^ot/mti^^ anc/ shall pay me^*^ and he 
who disobeyed them, did it, — ^begging pardon of his" most 
respected and lawful rulers." 

But the extreme facility with which all the forms and pre- 
cautions of legislative business were adopted, and the regu- 
lar and systematic course of it, showed a considerable abili- 
ty in the people to govern themselves by Representatives ; 
though yet too ignorant to exercise all the rights of free 

* The two loans amounted to thirteen milUona of dollars (calcnlated at 
par,) yet only abont two miUioBS and a balf» were receiyed by the Greek 
OoYemment in mih 
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€lectpn. The ptesentiiig ami paflBiig ^ BiHs by t^ 
pveflentative Body, their camnwmication iwth the Execu- 
tive Bnach, sad the decided talent ^hich was evmced in 
the discBiBiQiiSy manifested a degree of natuml 8agacity> 
which moie extended in£Kinati<Hi, might ripen into political 
wiidom. 

No tona of goFemment could have been ao adi^sabk 
as their Bepsetentative one, eithw to conf€«m to the coim- 
tiy, cut iq> as it is into separate provinces by strong natural 
dbiaons, or to favour the decided inclination of the people 
fiur Republican institutions. A representative form of Go* 
vMnment is the one by which Greece should be governed ; 
but it was not the one to raise her finom bondage, and conduct 
her throu^ a long and bloody revolution, to independence ; 
it was calculated to give rise to a thousand dMficulties and 
delays ; the time for action was vpeai in'deliberation ; cau- 
tbus policy was used, where unhesitating measures should 
have been taken. A bold straightforward and unifomi 
course through a swamp, will often more quickly and surely 
bring one to a given point, than a cautious winding round it, 
without a beaten track. 

This was abundantly {Hroved in the Greek Government ; 
sectional prejudices and interests, instead of acting as use- 
ful checks, only clogged the wheels ; the Representative 
Body was continually in fear of rendering the Executive too 
despotic ; and while every sensible man in it, owned tMt 
the most rational way of saving the country, was by disci* 
plining a sufficient number of men to form a regular and 
efficient army, that might not only repel the enemy, but 
put down the wild Chieftains — garrison all the strong 
places in the country, and enforce the regular payment 
of the revenue : — ^while all acknowledged this, still they 
did not heartily co-<^rate to effect it. True, there 
were many difficulties to overccMne, but those most strong- 
ly uiged, were in reality so far fr^n objections, that they 
called loudly for the measure ; — ^viz. the prejudices and jea- 
lousies of the wild Chieftains and soldiery, and the poverty 
of the Government ; but had this right aipa of the JBmcq* 
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live been strengthened, it miidd have been «hibfed to' 
mock at those jeabuaies, and make for itself a teve&ve. 
Pro bono publico should have been the motto, and a ohoiee 
-given to the rich to contribute volimtaiily, or have thdrmo* 
aey taken by force : two millions of people were on the p^t 
of extermination, why then ^and for the abstract r^hts of 
a few ?-^There was still money in the cwmtry ; there were 
rich and extensive families, which made no other use of 
their fortunes, than to take advantage of surrounding dis- 
tress, and increase their own income. Had the different 
branches of the family of Notaras, Dillyani, Cokxx>troni| 
Mavromichalis, Ccmduriotti, Botaza, and a few others, been 
properly taxed, more than five millions of dollars might 
have been emptied into the public chest ; and much of 
which, by right belonged there. 

The time had now expired for which the Members of the 
Government had been chosen ; and as continual misfortunes^ 
' had befallen the country during their administration, a 
strong desire was manifested by the people for a change ; 
and this desire made use of, and the discontent augmented, 
by those Primates who were out of power, and who wish- 
ed for a change, as a chance for their getting in. Another 
National Assembly was therefore to be called, and some- 
thing was hoped from the alterations which it might make ; 
preparations were actively made for it by all but the actual 
Government, which manifested an unreasonable desire to 
retard it as much as possible. 

Meantime the crisis was an imminent one, and the ac- 
counts from Missilonghi, represented that place as closely 
besieged by the united force of Ibrahim and Kiutahi ; and 
again suffering extremely for want of provisions. Missilong- 
hi was the bulwark of Greece, and something it was abso- 
lutely necessary to do to save it ; much individual exertion 
was therefore made ; the Members of the Representative Bo- 
dy contributed money, each as his feelings prompted him ; the 
example was followed at Hydra, and other places ; the Pri- 
maites gave their vessels, and demanded 6nty that thesailof? 
wages and proviskms should be paid for ; and a sn^all squadf oq 
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was got to JM under the oommand of Miaoiu^ He had 
been preceded by a small diviaioii of Spetziote Teasels, and 
steered directly for Missiloiighi with his little fleet of t wen- 
ly-fbur brigs ; a hteral translation of a letter froija the vene- 
Me admiral, will give the best idea of his proceeding, as well 
as of the degreb of subordination that exists in the Greek 
fleet. Extract.* — ** After our departure from thence, we 

•x^i, 

Trotair, Mi7il/lp4 m^whud t*? ntyiTAfiit A»tt^v{ov A<vuirtr»> s«i# AfJ^o- 
viMi X0t{W. nr^rjcoxtrsftiv Titr Aie<«»T«c «^«ir v« f*de dKtMv^iietor dvvti il 
fAvrd mfBvfAtat i%x^^^ *'^^ irf60'ti>itri9t evfaymtif^irrtnntrAn^m'a^h fiU 

T JV 5. Mdrafjtif t(m tit ZatK^fBtt *rif ?^xta* rpUfic tjuims x^i Sri cffix^- 
<rav |Pl||UO(<r«tf ieo|iaw,iU«(/ii««^i#f. T< «vpv«Xi«6F <r«9 X, *A»/jpioir TTiirlvet/, 
<rd iireliv npif^f hMMf% vi^«2, lC«^X»or /if9«6«r«r tfft«»c el jySpanrei 8x»#. 2vy«- 
;^MyTtr fttrit t«utc 8^ei MtTii rdt *£icfv«/of , «rf 8. ^xOo/uiy fi^ *rof xtfjiha <reS 
Mir«X0y/Mv M fd ^ffO^C«V«fitv ti^c icQ/bii{o/uly«( irc^* «|u»v vftfdt K,ttl IleXf- 

'* n»)«( i'^M.TM vd rtpiyfd>^if ;t«^/r idtcfVA «r»v ;t''^^''« f*^ ^''^ sTotay 4 *^- 
i'lci i«i(ra ffotffd Mil • x«oc fi« ( yi^n9t»^ »«i twy ixuiytrv it«T«tr«(«'f v, ttc tw 
•freteT Todc uOfftif j BT;|^ev n yo;^*^*^*'^ To^-oy oTn ff-tpief/o^ftyTf c fj^y ^yofriiy 
v«M ij^rev «^«v vtyriiKoyTA ijfuifitm,, Kai /utri r«VT« a'ito 90. lie tot &8^«irey, »«< 
d^* ov i^Aycy'OyMi co) Ka/MJix«t( »f««(« V<i/»«y, /udtor i;iroCct^«^8/ufy«i ^iro Ta* 
^if^vyriiff vA^ttitt Ifi^mtiwtmc fitat' Ciro tmc O'Vo/^orwToc <roS itifiov iTUcdfittB* 
iu9 iftfy*t ixil trfQ^mfuarfA^u /ui /t/o ^)«^f«ff, fid ivfdfAttu vd TiXCMM-ar/uty «rfi 
l^}**? <ru iiiroCiCa#M»c« er«r t jy 10 9t^pi rw 7 oT^ay t?c ^/uI^«c ^'yitr«ty f/»X^« 
fuyairf ndfr^fliy mftvcv 15 flt>^^« i^Bftttd vKita^ hff^QVfrtiL ftl ovpioy &r%uar 
ftdt6*«fi»y* fjinf AfAptCdhXivrH on c^vrii o ix^fiog td f**f inCtlhu iid rh Bim 
«xfiy»y M V* A«fXirf0-« <rod( voM^fxwfAhwSy im^Aclg'atAtv td fii 0-«tXfM-Mfcfr, 
ic«i M y«»fc«;|^tf0'«juiy iiri rde iyK^ft^tt iamt tvf^ufxtf, Ave ^ftyhrai •*'^X'*V*~ 
r«y ftdtTilriif y«v«^;(^«/a fi«c l»r iBox^y «-x</«r ir<rBX«(, jca) a#* eu fuTc ¥p'4^' 
ftMri wfmT99 exey <re irv^ T«y« xvCoi^ity ^ rey <F«»rc«»T^ey dyTnrvfeCeMro*- 
ftfy fMEf j^iceriiy {«/«iay,^;i^«ff«y ye^ offiff-Oe/yefcMa-euy <re9Te Cxtreyricel y«9T«i 
|W«rt «*i i^MFTK #Mi fd vdt CxA^evy It/ ftixxey, Ue4«r Ai^fUlmt ««i k/w^imc 
dir* ^kI Vile /^ >e/u|y«f fcAc, k«I 4yef(atv <revc iredf <re ^l nUnfML .TewTe 6t«* 
f iSyr* vd K9^vd tMia, 6x« to Ifci/uiOjirAr, m) ^4x6e/ufr M rev wvfit rwv ix" 

^ nx«/e^»^0|yTic 9^x^^f* ^ukrd iCM reS MM'exoyf&v y^^, Kterd vi 
n^MEeir«yirey, MTty s-fd /^e f/iutt^f latBM'fiihti futta ^x^fnd fftydra^ kaI rsfl^^FTfff 
fl'fec A^iirt i^OiU-tfftiy Imth 9 «^y t»( yvjcroc, <^9u i yaftht irv^ir#x«ric 
IfifpyMff ITeXfrvr »«T* avtSc /iftfdvyOiJf iyrif^/}^!!; a)p«( riiy Smtfti nvfifivtb- 
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learned with grief the return of the Spefziote divtakm to 
their homes, {Ste liL ISuity to thek owii)ytuid the extreme dan*; 
ger of Missiloiighi : meeting however (m the route three of 
their vessels, one, the fighting ship of Capt Jolm Trou- 
pee, and the two, the fire-ships of Capt. Anaguros Lem- 
puce, and Andruikos Kotza, we besought them to foUow 
us ; they with joy received our call, and are struggling 
now with us. The 5th we arrived off Zante in the ni^t. 
The violent and irresistible wind of the Gulf however dis- 
persed us. The fire-ship of Captain Andrea Pepini, which 
was before ledty, sunk ; but all the men were saved.** 

^ Assembling afterwards all of us near Ekinados on the 
8th, we came to the harbour of MissOonghi, that we might 
debark the provisions and ammunition brought by us." 

*^ TVlio can describe without tears, the joy with ^diich 
that heroic garrison and people received us, and the dis- 
tressing situation in which We found them ? They had been 

rtvi«r, <r«;^^\tv( b«) mIu rmv Ka^tnifttf <r69 Bvf flOrTfyou 27Jx«v* MUinrdi ilt «u* 

** To BHfiA tit nvfKfiiSc «r«i{T»Ci ic*i h Cf§v»rii rut UfAymt$ T^futtpttrfy* tie vi 
^nitot KAi tit vw ftm if9 vie wuric •raiTi/yiM'etr *r«tr99 vif ipfvf *rt9 Ix^ftv^ 
^n ^ irtflirtu Ixfipuu* %Apj£tA^ tCptcAi/unf* zari to Aieparnf tot n«(m, d»Ti ftt. 
ifdfAmtrn tit MButa rh %AiiTfjtkfue KOfdrvACf ivfti'nrar tie aUx*^^ ^vyif, 
4EiMc ^t ir»fitritpi0-*9'rte 6ti 6 ytvtMt nvpm Knrit ^Atdpyvpte Anfjtifr^ne fidvoc 
*fv *td WtfAi^ttmt^tiftifAtt kot' «vt»v /c«i /^ woMpttMC^ rd hntk. *rd »«<rf/i«> 
^<a tme Itf r^rdtv rSf HA^pCf, 

^ XBh rh 16. to rpmt iktt i ix'^fiJLoe ll^Koe rvynf J/uwo( Aro 60. ittptvcv K«* 
f aCi« ^iirxwwAf AiTQ XltirpAt JMei K«io»2p#, ^tle ^^ ir\nri/Bt9'»rrH tie to 'AvTi/« 
puof^AMfttMpuf (K4C0 Kfiov) mpfiio'ttfAtv iMio-me ttATti Toh ixfil^^^'^fX'^*^^ 
f»pfjiet^iA tttfi ri¥ 6. ip*ft »a< ^tpi T»y 8. ^^« i^Bpmd' irvpnoKtz* n\Bof fA&9€, 
xxuriev lAAtr 6t«v ifAote M o-vrdiifiAToc /m/O^Afcir iMt<r* auriv rie l^iULe /utttfi 
Tdrt TtS trie ^x^***^ vupfroKttctv hi. dtBfmmt, h*rptfAoi ^uy^vtet ifjutxf^ r^ int* 
fAivnvAf •«( X^*^ ^'^ f^ov* TO /'I Sh\o vpt^Bdvf httr^Uf »«/ hpt *rk9 0«^(iv 
Irfdun tleytftiutffvynf bxte't t^^ttUetitioet t^ iiroioy u/uttie icufiiymTte mCd^m' 
fctv ffflUiy tie ndrpAe, 

** T«y dturM9 hf^ip^f xai rifutpof, irttpi^Arrte tie th xi/ulv« tov MiooKoiiOt/, 
iffSTii9«/uiy rde ^yK^p^tp ttlt oiroJ«( T^r 10 ^tp*n iipim tieu^ «i4'yTic 
T«c ywfAivAf VAUTut ik Tw mpnf xATttyif&fAtBa fd ifACtCmampttf tie Mt99* 
xoyfttv Tol or« ftie imfJtuvof dffo rd au'r6ht9 pAtrmm^/difBifrA iMSMtt itmi xoJAii 
irtpiircv tmdx*^MA$ KaM(/ujr»«ia(/, rd oroioy $aI 4CKA4 fPhtUk iuoiti^H itvitft/ 
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•a OHKh itiaiteBod^ as to Ikiik the portioiki of bireadtD 500 
dncliBMy«iid aftorwank to 30 drachms per man (daily) ; 
andharaig eaten the meat of aases and camels, they last 
irf* all remained ac^eral days failing ; resting solely on the 
repoit of our soon appearing. From the violence <^ the 
windy we remained moored with two anchors, not being 
able to finish the work of disembarkation ; when <hi the 
10th, at the 7th hoar of the day, appeared coming fitxn-Pa- 
tiassi about fifteen large hostile ships impelled by a fairwind 
toward us. Not donbting that the enemy sought to driTC 
ns finom omr portion, that he might discourage tfie.blockad- 
edy we reserved not to move, and to fight upon our anchors 
a»we wme. Two frigates approached to our flagship 
(voua^^idft, — admural's ship] within pistol i^t ; and when 
they had dischaiged all thdr first fire, receiving considera- 
ble damage* firom our mcnfe r^ular return fire, b^aa to 
make way back. Our sailors seeing thi«^ and thirstiiig to in< 
jure them still more, inconsiderately, and unknown to me, cut 
eat two cables, and opened the sails ; observing this mo- 
tion alt the rest of the vessels imitated it, and came out 
throu^ the hostile fire.^ 

** Being iD&>rmed the day before yesterday, that in the low* 
er waters* of MissHonghi against Rocopanistus, there vras for 
two days a hostile * frigate onshore, and hastening there, 
we arrived the 9th hour of the night (3 A. M.) when the 
brave brulottier (fire captain), George Polites, going against 
her, in a short time burnt hen She was not as we had 
heard, a frigate, but a large corvette of 34 guns, swift sailing, 
and one of the best of the Byzantine fleet. There were on 
board of her about 300 men, of whom 30 were Christian 
slaves:; the most were burned or drowned ; a few our 
boats saved.^ 

**The sight of the combustion, and the noise of the explo- 
sion,, more dreadful in the darkness and the silence of the 
nighty so mudi humbled the fierceness of the enemy, that 
about twenty hostile ships then found at Gape Passa, instead 
of coming to the assistance of the grounded corvette, turn- 
ed away in complete fli^t. We observing that the brave 
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firecaplam Aoarguros Leno^seg folbwed dmn dcme, di- 
reded agaiast them also two anned vessds, which followed 
them as far as Patrass.** 

^ Yesterday, the 16th, in the morning all the hostile flee^ 
composed of about 60 dups, sailed out from Patrais and 
Srioneri ; we nearing the Antirrean Cape, bore down 
upcm the enemy. The battle began about the 6th hour» 
and about the 8th two hostile fire-ships came alone near 
us ; but when by signal we sent out our boats iagainst them) 
tiien the men of one of them fled afirighted, and without 
^^ing she fell into our hands alive, (undamaged^) the 
other accomplished her escape ; and about the 9th hour, 
all the hostile fleet turned in general flight, and we chas<* 
ing them, drove them again to Patrass/' • 

** The same day, and to-day, (having returned to Missi- 
loaghi,) we recovered our anchors which we had left on 
the 10th, cutting our cables. At this time we are employ* 
ed landing at Missilongi^i what remained of the supplies 
we had brought with us, and about seven thousand JKila 
of com, which with other vessels we happily effected off 
Petala." 

The good' old Admiral, in his ample but nervous manner^ 
touches upon the suffering of the inhabitants of Missilonghi ; 
yet it was not Ms province to dwell upon it^ he thought per- 
Jhaps it might look like going beyond the strict line of his du- 
ty* But those sufferings were now extreme*; as he says, for 
several days they had remained without food, yet there re- 
solution of defending their town ^* to the last of their blood 
and their breath," was unshaken ; and after getting their 
supply of provisions and ammunition, they bade adieu to 
their brethren of the fleet ; gazed upon their receding ves- 
sels without a sigh, or wish to accompany them, and return* 
edto their ramparts, to watch and oppose the movements pf 
the Turks. Ibrahim was pressing the siege closer^ his bombs 
falling into the town, and bursting, had destroyed almost 
every house : the inhabitants were sheltered in part by dig- 
ging holes in the ground, ieind covering them with something 
just isulSSicient to keep off the rain ; but they cpuld be blit 

25* 
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t9ty imf^rSadify dultoracl; for having norw boM sbnl up 
oradjr a feuv their eiotfaes had become ragged and cfiity, 
and very insufficient ; their numbers too^ were consideraUy 
rednoedv though this was- made up, by httle bands who 
iMuId ooir and then force their way in. 

Nor were their distresses unknown, or impitied by the 
fesi of their eounftrymen* Missilonghi was contimiaHy 
tattfied of;: the people saw it hokfing at bay tiie two armisff 
of die.8ultan> and felt that it was keeping thera off from 
their 0(wiiposses8ions» while good patriots w^ at the thoe^it 
afthenakfldnessand hunger of its defenders. BxertiosiBwere 
aaade.every wh^re to raise fresh contributions ; ta send them 
aupplieSy not only of provisions, but of clothing ; for they vn>u]d 
again be in want Fery soon, the fleet having Biq^>hed them 
for only about thirty ds^s. 

Bbiqr'were of the ^nnion that the newly raised regi^ar 
tfoopa,a]0W amounting to about 3000 men, shouki have been 
seni to.attempt to relieve Missoloi^hi ; but this did not meet 
die. ideas of their Commander, CoL Favier, whose svray 
over them^had become absolute, and who was filled vdth the 
idea, that as he had been trained from his youth in the French 
army, no one could possibly know any thing about the re- 
quisitei .military operations, but himself. He had obtained 
IbomGrovemment at a moment of great depressdon, a sort 
of carte Uanche, to do as he pleased with the regular tro^s ; 
and he was now inclined not only to make the best use of 
it, but treated the Government vnth a degree of rudeness, 
that was neither gentlemanlike nor soldieriike. 

C<4. Fav^ier is a native of France, about forty-five years 
of age ; he. was a soldier of Napoleon, and rose from the 
ranbiio. the grade of Colonel He served at one time as 
sgi 4id de camp to Ney^ and disdnguished himsdf asabrave 
Q|picer« Partakffig fuUy of tbit enthuEoastic attadunent, and 
hiauijLdmtniliQn which all the soldbra of Napoleon ^t to^ 
ward^jth^ great master* Favier engaged in a scheme to e& 
feci amamiinei^ in faroar of young Napoleon, aoMffig the 
troiQpa miSpain^;. but bahag completely unsuceessfid^ he way 
dUi^Bd to:% ani^ook^ei^ 9i^fiiiglti»^ Tb^ Gra^re^ 
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volution soon after breaking out, Favi^r in the spirit of ad^ 
venture, went to Greece, but soon left the country, disgust- 
ed with that want of order and discipline, which seemed so 
iniolerahle to one trained in the belief, that war could not 
be carried on except by men who could stand with ^^ heads 
up, chin touching the upper edge of the stock, eyes striking 
* the ground fifteen paces in front.** He returned to Greece 
again in 1825, and arriving at the time when the alarming 
progress of Ibrahim Pashaw, had opened the eyes of Go- 
vernment to the necessity of immediately raising regular 
troops, and being the only foreigner of any military rank or 
experience at hand, he was appointed to the command of 
ihe re^ment then raising, with power to increase it. He 
devoted himself with ardour to the task, learned the Ian* 
guage, and soon had by far the largest and best corps of 
disciplined troops, of aiiy one that had yet been raised i^ 
Greece ; for the very good reason, that he had more exten-» 
-sive means put at his disposal. 

Favier i& an excellent soldier, a strict disciplinarian, per** 
fectly acquainted with all the minutiee of military science^ 
brave, and hardy ; but he is no general ; his mind is not 
strong and capacious enough to conceive original, or em- 
brace comprehensive ideas ; and he is so thoroughly sa- 
tisfied of the infallibility of his own judgment, so full of 
contempt for the military abilities of any one but his owni, 
and those of Le Grand Napoleon, that he will not take 
advice. If counsel was given him by any one whom 
he was obliged to respect, he would listen vrith an im** 
patient and haughty air, — and be sure to r^ect the plan 
because pn^osed by another ; but if a person not above him 
should surest any thing that ought to be done, he would in-^ 
terrupt them with, ^ Bah ! c^est une bitise cda vou9 ne con- 
ncUssez pas les Grees" This conduct, and his marked par- 
tiality to French oflicers, disgusted many foreigners, and 
placed on a very unpleasant footing those Grerman, Swiss^ 
and other oflScers who^were then in the service, and whose 
Philhellenism vms generally speaiking) much more pure^ 
tl^iQ (hint ef the JVenehme^; y^ had c<mt to Greece. 
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Favio: had removed hisvcorps from Napofi to Athns^ 
upon the fine plain around which place, he had a moal eli* 
gible spot, for training and nuuKBUvering it He had count* 
ed too much however upon the assistance of Gourah ; that 
wily Chief held possession of the Acropolis, which toweni 
above the town ; and did not hesitate to let Favier have 
footing in the latter, because he had not the least fear of 
his being able to get possession of his strong hdd. He 
even pretended to be very much in favour of the system <^ 
disciplining men, and took a commission himself in the 
corps ; and while the Frenchmen laughed in their sleeves, 
at the idea of his adopting a system which would put an 
end to his power, — ^the Greek was secretly working to over* 
throw, while appearing to uphold it 

Favier had many foreign officers round him, who had 
served with honou in their own countries ; and many 
Greeks, who in subaltern capacities had learned the art of 
war in European armies ; his force was ^mall, but well dis- 
ciplined ; and he determined to undertake an expedition 
against the enemy. To this he was still more uiged by the 
pressure of affairs, and the scarcity of provisions, which 
made it difiicult to get supplies for his men. 

Negropont was the place he pitched upon to make the 
debut of his corps, and the attempt was looked up<Hi with 
the utmost interest^ by all who considered the subject in its 
proper light. It was ^1 important that the regulars should be 
successful in their first affair, not only on their own ac- 
count, but to remove the strong prejudice which existed m 
the minds of a considerable part of the community, and 
among all the wild soldiery, against the system. It was al- 
together probable that the first affair would decide the fate 
of the corps ; if victorious, at .that moment w^n the 
Greeks were every where else beaten, it would establish 
their reputation ; if defeated, prejudice would triumph ; 
the rude undisciplined* soldier would point the finger of 
scorn at the corps, which had consumed so much time and 
money, in learning to be beaten. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for the future success of bis little army, than fmtr 
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ll^ould lead it for the first time against an enemy, that he 
would be sure of beating, if it were only a mob of old wo* 
men. 

Negropont had beenjn undisturbed possession of the 
Turks for two years ; the Pashaw was a man of courage and 
energy, he treated his Greek subjects with considerable mo- 
deration, that they might not be induced again to rebel ; 
and the Turks of the island, were considered as brave as 
any in the empire. Still, Negropont had been pitched upon 
by Favier, and there he prepared to go. Gourah eagerly 
promoted the scheme, anxious to get rid of him, and pro- 
mised solemnly, (what he never meant to perforna) to send 
a regulj^r supply of provisions. 

He left Athens on the 22nd, with 1300 of his regular 
troops, accompanied by 600 irregulars ; and went to M ai^- 
thoh, where he wsus obliged to remain more than a fortnight. 
Here, if any where, his men jnight, have caught a spark of 
the fire of their ancestors, for 

** Standiug on the Persians' graves 

They could not deem that they were slaves.** 

Favier had with him a small company of artillery, and one 
of cavalry ; the latter conimanded by Renard de St. Jean 
d*Angely. All being ready and provisions taken for a fern 
days, they embarked, and a fair wind took them in a few 
(lours over to Negropont, and they landed at Stura. From 
hence he pushed down towards Caristo, a castle in the South-^ 
em extremity of the island ; a slight skirmishing took place 
before it, but the Turks not choosing to fight for theS sur- 
rounding country, retired before the Greeks, and prepared 
to defend the town.* 

Favier determined to attack them, notwithstanding the 
advantage they had of the ground, and their being shelter- 
ed by the houses. He brought up his force therefore in a 
scientific manner, and the infantry marched to the at- 
tack in excellent order ; they were supported by the fire 
of six light field-pieces, which were well managed, and made 
considerable havoc among the Turks, who recieved the at- 
tack of the infantry, with a hot fire of musketry. The Gree&s 

"^ Favier had failed in his plan of carrying^ Karababa, by a coup demain. 
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adTanoed however with much firmness and spirit, and were 
just on die p(Mnt of getting possession of some houses in the 
outskirts, which would have sheltered them, when the fire of 
' their artillery, which for some minutes had been slackening, 
ceased entirely— the axletrees of the carriages had broken,^ 
and the infiuitry was left exposed to the whole Turkish fire^ 
which was redoubled ; — ^it was too much for raw troops ; 
they retreated, and the day was lost. They were in re- 
ality beaten, although positions were taken under the fire of 
the castle, and the town held in siege ; still the moral efiect 
had taken place; the corps had come hand to hand with 
the enemy, and had not been successfiil.t 

• It witafTMit faalt Uiat thtte g;at» bad not been tnffieiently proved 
before goings injto action, bat sarelj there was some excuse for Favier ; thay 
were part of a pare of artillery which had been provided by the PhUhelliuus 
of London, and for which a larg^e sum had been paid by the Greeks ; but 
they aU proved upon trial, that they had been made merely to sell ! 
This is only one out of an hundred instances, where shameful imposi- 
tions have been practised upon the Greeks abroad ; not where gifts were 
sent them,— for then they could not complain of Uie quality ; but where 
they have paid, and paid enormous prices too. Let the American or the 
European, who makes such an outcry against the poor Greek* who driven 
todesperation by the cries of his ttarving children, turns pirate to feed them ; 
^let him consider, T say, the base frauds which have been practised upon the 
Greeks in Marseilles, London, and New-Tork, and he will put his hand on 
his mouth, and l^ silent. He will blush to think that his countrymen, to 
whom Greece in the hour of her agony, was stretching out her hands : to 
whose honor and honesty she was trusting, and opening wide her purse- 
strings, that they might take their own just pay ; — these men, these Chris- 
tians, were coldly speculating on her misery ; they were eagerly graepinif 
at her last dollar, and stopping their ears to the screams of thousands, to 
whom their frauds might bring captivity or death. For my part, f look 
with more respect, jupon the ignorant but daring pirate, who roams the 
Arehipelago '** in full and free defiance " of law and justi<», than npon the 
sanctimonious Christian merchant, who pirates within the bounds of the 
law; and whose very Bible is bought with the legal^ but unjust spoil of the 
widow and orphan. 

t Many foreign officers who served in this expedition, proved useful ; it 
would require too much time to enumerate them, and their merits ; but 
it would be wrong not to mention Reynard de St. Jean de Angely, com-^ 
mandant of the cavalry. The cavalry owed its establishment and its .sup- 
port to this noble spirited Frenchman, who not only paid a Iturgt part of its 
expcoMs from his own pom, bat labonred incoMuitly in drilling the meiw 
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Favier, who during the whole affair displayed the utmost 
sangfroid^ took measures to hold his ground, and renew the 
attack, or turn it into a siege. He remained several days 
occupied with preparations, and blockading the place : when 
news came that Omer Pashaw, Governor erf the island, was 
rapidly advancing with 1500 foot, and 400 horse to the re* 
lief .of the garrison. The news^had hardly arrived, when 
Count Gramba with a few of the cavalry, which had been 
out at a little distance, came galloping in with hot haste, pur- 
sued by a large party of Turkish horsemen. The whole 
of the enemies' force was coming up rapidly, and an imme- 
diate retreat was necessary, if they could not be stopped in the 
passes above. This proved impossible ; and Favier retreat- 
ed in perfect order to the sea-shore, where his small vessels 
with his provisions were Ijdng, and with which, he had not 
established a firm communication by posts. 

He immediately intrenched himself upon the sea-shore 
and took the necessary precautions, determined to wait un- 
til the arrival of reinforcements should allow him to resume the 
offensive. But his situation soon became very perilous ; a 
squadron of Turkish vessels which had been lying at Egripo 
came down the Gulf, and attacking the little flotilla of Greek 
boats and Misticoes^ which had transported the troops, and 
on which they depended for bringing them supplies of pro- 
vision from Marathon, forced them to fly ; and blockaded the 
place by sea. The Turks then, with the garrison of Caris- 
to, marched down, and taking positions around Favier, com- 
pletely hemmed him in, and he was left with only a few 
days' provision. The boats however, which had escaped, 
carried the news to Marathon, from whence it went to 
Athens, and on its reaching Egina, where the Ipsariotes had 
their station, they immediately proceeded to fit out some 
vessels of war ; and being joined by a few Hydriotes, they 
.steered around Cape Sunium, and came in sight of the 
blockading Turkish squadron. The situation of the regu- 
hrs had become distressing indeed, their provisions were 
reduced to the last biscuit ; and they ^hailed with joy the ap- 
pearance of tlie Greek vesjsel^ 
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These immediately attacked tbe Turfcish aqoadion, 
wbicb, howevery made bat little resistaiKe, and retired up 
tbeGuI£ The troopa were then embafked aboard die ves- 
sels, thoui^ the Turks on the land-side, attacked, in order to 
prevent it; this- was repulsed, the embarcation effected 
with order, and Favier Blepping on board tbe last man, 
they an sailed away for the fhendly island of Unos. The 
loss in all the different aftairs, had not amounted to an hun- 
dred killed and wounded. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Progress of the siege of MissiUmghi — Assault — Turks re- 
pulsed — Garrison makes a sortie — Ibrahim prepares to 
attack the islands in the harbour of MissilongM — Takes 
Vasiladi — NouUma — Anatolico — Gallant defence of CUs- 
sova — Distress of tfie garrison — Miaulis appears — Is tm- 
Me to force the blockade — Resolution of the garrison — 
Last hours of MissiUmghi-^ Stqps taken by the Chreek go- 
vernment — Attempt to revolutionize Candia — Greeks take 
the fortress of Grabousi — Restdt of the Candiote expe- 
dition, 

MissiLONGHi had now held out a year against all the efforts 
of Turkey. The army of the north and the army of Eg}^t 
were both besieging it ; great numbers of Turks had fallen 
before it ; and such seemed the obstinacy and courage of 
the garrison, that the result was entirely doubtful, provided 
the besieged were supplied with provisions. The eyes t)f 
many in Europe were fixed upon them, and the relation of 
their sufferings from hunger and exposure, moved many 
benevolent persons to undertake something for their relief 
The different committees devoted considerable sums, to- 
ward effecting a supply of the place with clothing and pro- 
visions ; and the generous Eynard, to whom Greece owes 
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eternal gratitude, wa^ unceasing in his efforts. Monqr and 
provisions were sent to the Ionian Islands, and from thence 
various, and almost daily attempts were made to break the 
blockade, and run in small craft with provisions ; and it was 
in this way, that the garrison was principally supplied. 

Soon after the successful attempt of Miaulis to succour 
the place on the 2d, Ibrahim determined upon a general 
assault ; and his Arabs were seen every day from the walls, 
jft-actising all the evolutions and marches necessary in at- 
tacking places ; marching up to sham batteries, and fighting 
their battles eagerly in prospective. On the 24th, all his 
batteries began at once, and more furiously than usual, to 
shower balls and bombs into the town ; and a division of 
Arabs were marched up, apparently to assault the walls ; 
but they halted a short distance from them, and took po- 
sition in some of the abandoned advanced works of Kiu- 
tahi. The Greeks supposing this to be intended merely as 
a point d^appui for a more general attack, determined not 
to await it. They rushed out therefore in the night, and 
attacking the Arabs with fury, drove them from the position, 
kilhng about two hundred, and gathering some spoil ; but 
that of which they were most proud, was a number of Euro- 
pean muskets with bayonets, which weapon they had leaili- 
ed to hate, because they feared it. Their own loss was 
only twenty killed and wounded. The next day Ibrahim 
renewed the attempt, and was again repulsed ; and from 
that moment, he confined his operations to bombardment, 
and strict blockade. He knew if he could effect the latter, 
the town must fall, for there were not thirty days provisions 
in it. 

This rational plan he proceeded to put into operation^ 
by effecting a blockade by sea ; for he had just seen the 
garrison snatched from destruction by a timely supply of 
ammunition and provisions thrown in by the Greek fleet ; 
and it was essential to his plan, to prevent a recurrence of 
this. He therefore put every hammer and chisel that could 
be found, into active operation, making large flat bottomed 

36 
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boats, in which his* men might traverse the lagoons, and at- 
tack the islands, which defend the passage up to Missilonghi. 

Vasiladi is a small islet just at the entrance of the harbour 
of Missilonghi, and so situated, that a battery upon it could 
command all the channels but one, by which boats can get 
up to the town. It was garrisoned by three hundred Greeks, 
and had the semblance of a battery upon it. 

Ibrahim having prepared every thing, his floats and 
barges were towed round by his steam-boat,^ filled with 
soldiers ; also several gun-boats with heavy artillery, as well 
as bomb ketches, with mortars. The whole flotilla advanced 
up the lagoon, at the same time that a battery just erected 
on the shore', began to play upon Vasiladi ; the barges were 
also soon within range, and opened a heavy fire of cannon 
and mortars, under cover of which boats filled with soldiers, 
advanced to the island, and rattled in their musket balls like 
hail. Still, not a Greek was seen ; not a shot was heard ; 
the garrison were all lying close behind their little stone 
breastworks, waiting for the near approach of the boats. 
These, encouraged by the non-resistance, advanced, the 
soldiers shouting with all their might, and firing their mus- 
kets most furiously, to where the Greeks ought to be. When 
they got within close shot however, a sudden and well di- 
rected volley from behind the wall, entirely overset their 
resolution, and the barges pulled back. The attack was 
renewed again and again, on different points during the day ; 
the shells were falling and bursting in every part of the httle 
islet, and it seemed that not a man could be left alive ; nor 
could one be seen: it was only the rapid and dreadful 
fire, which flashed from every nook and corner of the ruined 
wall, as the Turks approached close to it, that told them 
their enemies were still alive. The day was wearing fast 
away 5 the Turks, discouraged by their frequent failures 
and their losses, were retiring ; and the Greeks began to 



* l^^i^ steam-boats had been built for Iiis father, the Pasha w of Egypt, 
in London ; one was employed on the Nile, and the other was with the 
fleet* 
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show their heads from behind the stones for an instant, to 
cry, " where are you going, you horned rascals V^ — when a 
bomb falling into their magazine, it blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion, throwing down the walls, and burying the 
soldiers in stones and rubbish. Instantly the Turks per- 
ceived the nature of the event, and returned with savage 
yells of joy to the 'attack. They rushed in from all sides, 
and landed. About half the Greeks were dead ; some still 
resisted with their yataghans, and were cut to pieces by 
overpowering numbers; while others plunged into the wa- 
ter, and tried to escape to Missilonghi. A few of them ef- 
fected it, traversing the flats to the distance of three miles; 
but the most were overtaken, and cut down by the soldiers 
in the boats, or shot. 

The possession of Vasilada was of immense importance 
to the Turks, as it would almost necessarily insure the pos- 
session of the other islands in the bay ; and this would ef- 
fectually ruin the garrison, both by preventing the entrance 
of boats with provisions, and by making the fishing ex- 
tremely dangerous. Batteries were therefore immediately 
erected, and the place^ put into a proper posture of defence. 

The next day the Turks following up their advantage, 
attacked the little rock called Noultma. The handful of men 
who defended it, after a desperate resistance, fled across the 
flats to Poros, and from thence were driven to take refuge 
in Anatoliko. The whole force of the enemy was now di- 
rected against this island, which was in a terrible situation. 
It had no fortifications at all, and only a few days provisions; 
there were but four hundred fighting men upon it, and 
there were huddled there, upwards of three thousand women 
and children. The whole force of the Turks wa^ coming 
against it ; and though its situation was so desperate, cut 
off completely from all aid ; still they did not choose to at- 
tack it, without first offering a capitulation. This was ac- 
cepted, and life and liberty promised. The Turks then 
took possession ; put to death many of the men, ali the 
aged^ the sick^ and the wounded^ and the infants ; the rest 
tvere kept for the menial offices of slaves, or to be sent to 
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tbe markets to be sold* Duriiig this affair a sortie was 
made from Missilongbi, and three hundred Turks killed. 

Tbe possession of these islands, gave the Turks almost 
complete command of the basin of Mis^Ionghi ; and they 
were enaUed to prevent the Greeks from fishing. This was 
a severe blow ; for on the large quantity of fish, which were 
daily taken in the lagoon, the inhabitants had of late de- 
pended principally for food. 

Having thus aU the western waters of the basin under 
bis command, and I he town shut upon that side, Ibra- 
him prepared to finish the blockade, by taking Clissova,on 
the eastern part of the basin. On the fifth, all his troops 
were seen in motion, and the boats preparing for a new 
attack ; but the Greeks knew not the destined point, until 
the next morning at daylight, when the whole were seen 
taking the direction of Clissova^ which is separated from 
die main land by flats, which are covered only one or two 
feet with water, and fordable. As soon as the Greeks were 
assured of the direction the enemy was taking, they has- 
tened to attempt reinforcing the little garrison; which con- 
nsted of only an hundred and twenty men. The brave 
Suliote chief, Kitzos Zavellas, jumped into a boat with 
only fifteen men, and rowed rapidly to try to reach the 
island, before the enemy should attack it He succeeded, 
and his example exciting others, he was followed by an 
hundred and fifty men, who, joining themselves to the hun- 
dred and twenty already there, hastily prepared for a des- 
perate defence. There were some slight walls and breast- 
works about the shore, and a chapel, which was the only 
building on the island, . and which had been fortified. 
Taking their places in little parties of ten or twenty, be- 
hind the different coverings, the Greeks waited for the 
enemy, who advanced with order, in full force. 

When then- boats had almost -completely encircled the 
island, the bombardment began from the land side, and 
from the ketches, and the barges all advancing, approached 
within musket shot ; when, at a signal given, all the sol^ 
diers leaped from them into the water, to wade to the isl- 
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and. This was the moment chosen by Zavellad to open 
his jfire, and it was so hot and well directed, that the Turks 
fell back in confusion, entered their boats, and retired out 
of reach of shot, leaving the carcasses of many of their 
companions behind them. They were again brought up, 
and again repelled ; a third time it was attempted, but they 
would not come within range of the musketry, and con-, 
tented themselves with yelling, and cursing the Greeks. 
Fresh troops were brought up, and the attack renewed 
upon fresh points, during the whole morning; and the 
Greek muskets hardly had time to cool ; but the Turks 
would not advance closely to the assault, and the utmost 
efforts of their officers could only force them just within the 
reach of shot, which came so deadly, from an enemy whom 
they could not see, and whose numbers they did not know, 
that they fell back in disorder. 

The bombardment however, continued, and it was from 
the bursting of the shells only that the Greeks suffered ; 
Ibrahim, however, still obstinately bent upon carrying his 
point, advanced a column of two thousand Arabs, and tried 
to make them ford the passage to the island. They entered 
the water, but a galling fire so harassed them w;hile wading 
in the mud, that they broke their ranks, and retired with loss, 
nor could they be brought up again ; and thus the little band 
triumphed, having, with a trifling loss on their own part, 
killed more than five hundred enemies, besides the wound* 
e4. The marsh and the flats were strewn with their corpses, 
and the Greeks picked up about a thousand muskets, which 
had been thrown away. 

It was a day of triumph and rejoicing to the garrison, 
and to all the inhabitants of Missilonghi, and it was doom- 
ed to be their last. Ibrahim, by his different batteries, had 
got complete command of the harbour, so that the nume* 
rous small vessels which were continually hovering round 
with provisions that had been sent by the Ionian Greeks, 
and the European committees, could not have a chance of 
running in. Their last rations were given* out, and they 
were preparing to, make a sortie, when the Greek fleet was 

36* 
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dBscovered advancing toward the place, and preparing to 
attack the . Tuitish vessels. From the depth of des^>air 
they were raised to sanguine hope, which burst forth in 
one general cry of exultation : hl» in s e««« ^ Glory to 
thee, O God 1^^ shouted every man, woman, and child in 
the place, as they rushed with frantic joy to the shore, to 
gaze upon the approaching fight, which they had no doubt 
would result in the victory of their countrymen, and their 
own deliverance. 

Miaulis, with only thirty light brigs, came up, and found 
the Ttirkish fleet anchored off the place, and covered in part 
by the batteries. He saw at once diat their superiority in 
force and position, gave them every advantage ; but he ran 
dose to them, commencing a running fire, in hopes of fright- 
teing them from their position ; in the mean time he sent 
a boat with letters to the garrison, and she succeeded in 
passing all Ij^ batteries, and getting safely to the town, 
where the letters were read to the crowd of emaciated, 
ragged beings, who thronged to hear the news* They 
were consoled somewhat by the promises of speedy suc- 
cour, and their hopes, which had begun to flag, again re- 
vived; but the men had seen, at a glance, that their fate 
was decided. Miaulis had not been able to make any im- 
pression upon the enemy^s fleet ; nor was there any rations^! 
hope that if he could do it, he would be able to pass bat- 
teries erected upon the islands. 

They had just rejected the proposals of Ibrahim, and it 
was in vain that Sir Frederick Adam, Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian islands, moved with compassion at the 
fate which seemed to await these devoted warriors, had re- 
paired to the camp of the Turks, to try to effect a capitula- 
tion. The next day they saw the attempts of Miaulis re- 
newed, and again frustrated ; the third day it was the 
same; — ^there was no hope of succour left ; and they rwolved 
to cut their way through the enemy's ranks, or die in the at- 
tempt* A man was found bold enough to venture with let* 
ters to the chiefs on the outside, beseeching them to come 
Co their aid, and make a feint at least, to divert the atten- 
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tion of the enemy, at the moment of their sortie, and to 
give them notice by a volley from the niountains. 

They then proceeded to the melancholy task of prepa* 
ration for the sortie, It was found that the number of the 
soldiers was reduced to 3000, of whom from four to five 
hundred were sick or wounded ; there were about a thou- 
sand men without arms, and five thousand women, chil- 
dren, and aged persons. It was resolved that the wounded 
and sick, the aged, feeble, and those women who would 
not consent to attempt the flight, should be shut up in a 
large mill, with a quantity of powder ; that they should 
make resistance enough to bring the Turks around them, 
and then blow it up. A.n old wounded soldier agreed to 
take his seat in the mine, which had been dug under the 
bastion Botzaris, and put fire to thirty casks of powder 
which were there, when the enemy should ent^ the town. 

The men then went round, destroying every thing that 
was valuable ; the women sat with their heads bowed upon 
their knees ; they spoke not to one another, — they looked 
not to one another, — all feeling seemed lost, the still- 
ness of desperation alone was there, — and they waited with 
dread, ye); impatience, for the signal of sortie which was to 
determine their fate. 

On the 22d at sunset, a volley was heard from the moun- 
tains ; the chiefs knew that their countrymen were at hand 
to help them ; and they sent round to warn all who were 
determined to sally, to meet at the Orange battery, and 
start at eight o^clock. Then the long suppressed feeUngs 
of human nature burst forth, then the waiUngs of those who 
were to be left, — the agonizing sobs of wives, mothers, and 
sisters, who were to part from husbands, children, and bro-^ 
thers, half changed the stern resolution ; and many deter- 
mined, that come what would come, they would stay and 
share the fate of their sick or feeble relatives ; and others 
resolved to try to drag them with them, and lessen their 
own chance of escape, by sharmg it with another. Many 
of the women assembled at the appointed place, clad in 
male attire, and armed, determined at least to die, if they 
could not escape. The last sacrament was administ^ed 
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by the Bishop and the Priests to the whole population, and 
each one prepared himself for death. 

By eight o^clock they had almost all assembled, and four 
light bridges which had been prepared for the occasion, 
were thrown over the ditch. It had been agreed that they 
should go in two bodies ; one composed of about three 
thousand five hundred persons, principally Greeks from 
other parts, with but few women : the other body, compos- 
ed of about as many more, but principally Missilonghiotes, 
with their families, were to follow the first body. The ene- 
my had become, by some means advised of the sortie, and 
had made preparations to destroy the garrison before they 
should reach the mountain. The Arab. corps was posted 
on the left in entrenchments ; the army of Kiutahi on the 
right ; the cavalry wa^ posted in the centre of the plain, 
ready to act wherever it might be necessary; and a body 
of Arabs was stationed at the foot of the mountain. 

Almost all the Greeks had now sallied out, and were wait- 
ing in darkness and silence, to hear the musketry of their 
countrymen, whom they expected to attack the enemy in the 
rear. An hour was passed in the most impatient expecta- 
tion ; not a sound was heard but the voices of the enemy ^s 
sentinels, and the tow wailing of women and children be- 
hind : all were uneasy and restless, when a voice was heard 
among them crying, ^^ forward— fall upon the Turks,'''* It 
was ref^eated by every voice ; and the whole of the front 
body rising from the ground, where they had been crouch- 
ing in order to be more screened, rushed eagerly forward^ 
and forced their way past the first of the enemy's entrench- 
ments with small loss ; pushed across the plain, and rapidly 
approached the mountain. A body of cavalry here met 
them ; but they dashed on with desperate speed, the pistol 
in one hand, and the yataghan in the other ; and the cavalry 
gave way before them. Uniting however again, the Turks 
hung upon their rear, and killed a great many of those who 
lagged. The sick and feeble, and many women, sunk down 
and were left ; and some husbands stabbed their wives and 
children, lyho could no longer drag after them, and who were 
thus saved from torture. Arrived at the foot of the mountains, 
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they were met by the corps of Arabs who were stationed 
there, and who tried to oppose them. But it was as easy 
to stop the mad bull, and they broke through every obsta- 
cle, heedless of the danger, and gained the mountains with 
the loss only of four hundred of their band. 

The fate of the other body was far different. This had 
a great proportion of women and children in it ; they were 
not prepared to start, when the signal " forward" was given 
by the first body ; many of the men were still within the 
place, collecting their families : they started however, al- 
most immediately after. But the Turks were now aroused ; 
the cannon began to roar, and the musketry to rattle all 
along their line ; and loud yells of the Albanian army on 
the right, were heard, as they rushed to assault the town on 
that side. At this moment of confusion, a cry was raised 
among the Greeks, '* backward, backward ^ to the ramparts, 
to the ramparts ^'^'^ and the whole crowd, without knowing 
why, eagerly turned, and rani towards the town. At the 
same moment that they entered, the Turks entered upon 
the other side, and they were all instantly mingled* The 
Greeks fought with the fury of desperate men ; and the 
women ran shrieking towards the sea, where many plunged 
in, with their children. The old soldier seated in the mine 
now touched the train; and the tremendous explosion, which 
threw down the whole bastion, and destroyed many of the 
Turks, added to the horror of the scene. For a few mo- 
m^ts all was still ; the Greeks began * each to seek some 
place where he could longest defend himself, or where his 
friends were shut up ; and the Turks were uniting to make 
a general attack. The mills, where so many women, and 
all the sick and wounded were shut up, was from the size of 
the building supposed to contain something valuable ; and 
the Turks, eager for plunder, collected around it, and at- 
tempted to burst in ; when fire was put to the powder, and 
besiegers and defenders, were blown together into the air. 

At daylight the whole Turkish army came trooping in 
from every part, eager to take possession of a place, which 
had cost them so much blood and toil : — ^and what did they 
find ? A wide extent of smouldering ruins ; — the walk were 
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thrown down, or crumbling ; the streets choked up with 
the rubbish of fallen houses, and strewed with dead bodies ; 
a few buildings only were left standing, and over three. of 
those, the flag of the cross was still flying, to tell that yet a 
desperate few were ahve, to fight under it. These were im- 
mediately attacked, and after an obstinate resistance, destroy- 
ed, with all their defenders ; one of them, however, held out 
three days, and was then blown up— and thus ended Mis- 
silonghi. 

About three thousand Greeks were slain within the place ; 
as many more, principally women and children, were taken 
and sold into captivity. The loss of the Turks was perhaps 
quite as severe, but difficult to ascertain. 

The first corps, which had succeeded in making its way 
to the mountains, after having been joined by the garrison 
of Clissova, pushed on, and soon met the small party of 
their countrymen, who had fired the signal. They all made 
for Salona ; but the country through which they had to 
march, had been desolated by the Turks. Not a house was 
standing ; not a solitary peasant was to be met ; and their 
sufferhigs from hunger were extreme. Three hundred sunk 
down, and died upon the road, unable to accomplish the 
march of two days. At Salona they found some supplies, 
and pushed on to Corinth ; and on arriving there, all that 
remained of the inhabitants of Missilonghi, were about 
twenty-five hundred emaciated beings, looking more like 
spectres than men.* 

''' There were thirteen foreigners in Missilonghi, principally Grermans ; 
only one, an Italian, escaped. Meyer vwas the most distinguished ; he was a 
young Swiss surgeon, and bad joined the Oreek army as volunteer at the 
very commencement of the insurrection. He became attached to a beautiful 
Missilonghiote girl, married her, and became a Greek, in dress, language, 
and feelings. He gained the love and esteem of all about him, and was 
one of the most useful men in suf)porting the siege ; he edited the Missi- 
longhi Chronicle, which he published until within a few days of the final 
catastrophe ; and he was chosen one^of the military commission governing 
the place. His ^uties were unceasing ; he commanded one of the batteries, 
and was day and night either binding jip the woiinds of the soldiers, or 
working the cannon ; and he often, it is said, would correct the proof sheets 
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The attention of all Greece had for months been fixed 
with deep interest upon the siege of Missilonghi, not only 
on account of anxiety about their brethren, and sympathy 
for their sufferings, but they felt the. welfare of the whole 
country at stake upon the result ; and when they heard that 
Miauhs had not been able to throw provisions into the 
place, a general gloom seemed to settle on eveiy counte- 
nance, and the most sanguine were discouraged. 

The National Assembly of deputies, or the selection of a 
new administration was then sitting at Epidaurus, and im- 
mediate measures were there taken ; to effect the relief of 
Missilonghi, if possible; and a council of the principal chiefs 



of his newspaper while commanding at the battery. . When the final sortie 
was made, his wife was sick ; he lesolved to stay and die with her, and his 
little children, and was one of those blown up in the last house. 

A few days before his death he wrote the following letter, which was 
brought away by one of the refugees : ^^ The labours which we have under- 
gone, and a wound which I have received in the shoulder, while I am in 
expectation of one which will be my passport to eternity, have prevented 
me till now from bidding you my last adieu. We are reduced to feed upon 
the most disgusting animals — we are suffering horribly with hunger and 
thirst. Sickness adds much to the calamities which overwhelm us. Se- 
venteen hundred and forty of our brothers are dead. More than a hundred 
thousand bombs and balls, thrown by the enemy, have destroyed our bas- 
tions and our houses. We have been terribly d^tressed by the cold, for wo 
have suffered great want of wood. 

*** Notwithstanding so many privations, it is a great and noble spectacle, 
to witness the ardour and devotedness of the garrison. A few days more 
and these brave men will be angelic spirits, who will accuse before God, the 
indifference of Christendom, for a cause which is that of religion. All the 
Albanians who had deserted from the standard of Reschid Pashaw, have 
now rallied under thkt of Ibrahim. In the name of all our brave men, 
among whom are Notha Botzaris, Travellas, Fapadia-mantopolas, and my- 
self, whom the government has appointed general to a body of its troops, I 
announce to you the resolution, sworn to before Heaven, to defend, foot by 
foot, the land of Missilonghi, and to bury aurieZve^, without listening to any 
capitulation, under the ruins of this city. We are drawing near our final 
hour. History will render us justice — posterity will weep over our misfor- 
tunes. I am proud to think the blood of a Swiss; of a child of William 
Tell, is about to mingle with that of the heroes of Greece. May the relation 
of the siege of Missilonghi, which I have written, survive me. I have made 
several copies of it.'^ 



« 
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was called to adyise upon the best plan of throwing in sup- 
pMes by land. Alas ! while they were deliberating, tiie catas- 
trophe was- accomplished. The news of the fall of Missilon- 
ghi, prepared as the people were for it, acted like a shock 
upon them ; it was received during the celebration of a feast, 
and turned all their joy into a depression of spirits, almost 
amounting to despair : many looked upon the cause of 
Greece as lost. 

The National Assembly, which had been deliberating 
since the sixth, upon less important topics, seemed struck 
with the necessity of abandoning all party schemes, as well 
as of substituting an administration which should be more 
active and efficient than the last had been ; and deeming it 
necessary, in a time of pressing danger, that the power should 
be more concentrated, they agreed to appoint a commis- 
sion of eleven persons, to be called the Governing Commis- 
sion, which should have full power to regulate the affairs of 
the country until the approaching September, when the 
National Assembly should be again convened, and resume 
the power. The representative body was to be set aside for 
that 'period ; but a most awkward substitute was made, 
viz. a commission of thirteen persons elected from among 
the Deputies of the National Assembly, called the commis- 
sion of the Assembly. The office of this body was to call 
together the National Assembly at the end of six months, 
and to attend to the foreign relations of the country. 

The members of the Governing Commission were Peter 
Mavromichalis, (or Petrom Bey,) Andreas Zaimis, A. Dilly- 
anis, T. Siseni, Spiridion Tricupi, Andreas Iskos, John Vla- 
cos, Demetre Samedoff, Andreas Hatsee Anageros, Anag- 
nosti Monahedee, and Paniotti Demetrakropulo. 

The Commission of the Assembly, was composed of Arch- 
bishop Germanos, Porphuris, the Bishop of Artas, P. 
Notaras, Anagnosti Kopanitna, Anastasius Londos, T. Da- 
riotos, Speredeon-Kaloyeropolos, G. Enian, V.IBoudouri, G. 
Boukouri, G. Velisarios, E. Xenos, and N. Rinieri. Having 
appointed these Commissions for the immediate government 
of the country, the national assembly dissolved, or rather 
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adjourned for six months^ after issuing the foDoiving pro- 
clamation. 

" The representatives of the different provinces of 
Greece, assembled at Epidauruas, and legally and regularjjr 
convened in the third National Assembly, having adopted 
plans tending to promote the interest of the people, and 
unanimously decided upon that which present circum- 
stances demand, and upon the necessary mode of carrying 
their decisions into execution previous to the prorogation 
of their labours, as ordained by the decree No. 4, offer, in 
the first place, to the throne of the Most High, humbly and 
submissively, the tribute of the most sincere and heartfelt 
thanks of the^Greek nation, virhich devoutly trusts in him, 
and which, although he, in his wisdom, has submitted to 
bitter trials, he has not for a moment forsaken during the 
course of a long and arduous struggle, but has looked down 
upon it from on high, and evinced to it his divine power* 
and the glory of his sacred name. 

" Having, from the depth of their hearts, performed the 
duty of testifying their gratitude towards Omnipotent 
Providence, they proclaim, in the name of the Greek na- 
tion, its unanimous and undivided determination to live 
and die, amidst all the chances of war, in iSrm vi^lherence 
to the holy precepts of the Christian religion, i|i aefence of 
their country, and that they will unceasingly strug^e to de- 
liver Greece, which a long despotism has polluted a^d en- 
slaved, and which barbarism has profaned. The Greek 
nation hopes that its heroic devotion, and its brilhant deeds, 
in the midst of the most depressing trials, which have 
proved to the potentates of Christendom that which, at the 
beginning of their contest, they, by discourse and invocao 
tions,' failed not to express, namely, that the Greek nation did 
not take up arms to establish its political existence on revo- 
lutionary principles which monarchical Europe cannot ad- 
mit of, or to appreciate to itself a foreign country, or to 
subject other nations, but to deliver itself from that which 
is by some wrongly denominated Turkish legitimacy, which 

27^ 
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the pnsek nation never acknowledged, and which the Porte 
itself pever imagined that it possessed 

^ fhe Greek nation did not arm itself to violate its oaths, 
or (o transgress its duty and obligations, for it never swore 
fealty to the Sultan as his captive slave, nor did the Sultan 
ever exact, as a master, those oaths by force or violence ; 
nor do the Hellenians fight to subvert those institutions 
which have social order for their basis ; for it is notorious 
that they had no institutions or laws, but the word of the 
Sultan. ' The Greek nation, in taking up, and retaining 
their arms, sought, and still seek, the glory of the Christian 
name, which was, together with its clergy, persecuted and 
condemned. It seeks the perfect independence of the land 
of its ancestors, of which violence and force alone deprived 
it. It seeks fi^eedom, and a political existence, of which it 
has been despoiled ; in a word, it wishes to avoid subjec- 
tion to any nation whatever. 

** These are the objects for which the Greek nation com- 
bats ; for these alone it sees, placidly and without yielding, 
its cities and its villages deluged with blood, its country 
made a desert, thousands of its members dragged to slaugh- 
ter, thousands into slavery and debasement ; for these, 
alone, with a firm determination, it has dared to prefer the 
loss of its most valued relations, to a relapse into the power 
of the Turkish tyranny. 

" The representatives of the Greek nation consider it their 
duty to proclaim these things openly to those who are at- 
tached to the name of Christ, and whose hearts beat re- 
sponsive to the generous sentiments and unchangeable 
resolution of the Greek people. They entertain a fervent 
hope that the monarchs of Europe, who exercise dominion, 
and Christ, convinced of the equity and^justice of their.con- 
test, will in this appalling hour, cast an eye of pity on an 
unfortunate nation, whose sufierings arise from its profess- 
ing, and maintaining a similar creed as themselves. 

" The representatives of Greece proclaim aloud the above, 
in the face of* God and man ; and in relinquishing their la- 
bour as members of the National Assembly until September 
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next, they offer up their supplication with tonfident hopes 
and humble prayers to the throne of the Almighty, and so- 
licit his omnipotent benevolence to look with an eye of 
mercy on the dangers of his creatureer, and to shed the rich 
effusions of his clemency on the Greek nation, which con- 
siders Him as its only hope, its sole refuge, and last resource. 

" The President of the Assembly, 

" PANUTZOS NOTARAS. 

" The Secretary General, 

« A. PAPADOPULOS/^ 

The newly appointed government then proceeded to 
Napoli, to commence its operations. 

The bad news from Missilonghi did not come alone : the 
Candiote expedition which was undertaken towards the 
end of the last year, had proved almost ah entire failure ; 
an<!Kinstead of the promised assistance to be derived from 
diverting Ibrahim^s attention to relieving Candia, the sue* 
cess of the expedition was confined 1^ the capture of the 
strong fortress of Grabousa. This expedition was under- 
taken principally at the suggestion of the Candiote refugees, 
who were anxious to rouse their island again into insurrec- 
tion ; for since the failure of the first one, and the reduction 
of the island by the Turks, who held all the strong places, 
the Greek inhabitants who had escaped massacre and fled 
to the mountains, were obliged by hunger to descend to the 
plains ; and the Turks finding that without them, the island 
must remain a wa^te, ceased the slaughter. 

The Pashaw, a man of policy, treated them so well, that 
almost all who had fled, came back again, and were now 
pretty quietly bearing the yoke, lightened indeed, but still 
galling. To seize by a sudden coup de main some of the 
fortresses, and to excite a general rising among the inhabit- 
ants of th^ island, was the object of the expedition. It was 
composed of twelve hundred men, principally Candiotes ; 
and Ihe first^ embarkation, of about three hundred, was 
led by Demetre Calliergi, a Russian Greek of large fortune, 
who had been serving bis country with zeal, for some time. 
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He bad the title of General, though a mere boy ; but he was 
fill! of zealous pairiotisin ; brave, ent^prising, and not de- 
ficient in talent He steered for Grabousi, a strong and 
almost impregndble fortress on the north-west extremity of 
the island, which had cost the Turks an eighteen years 
sie^e to take from the Venetians ; and was at last gained, 
it is said, by substituting sequins for cannon balls. 

Yet CalUergi determined to attempt its capture, knowing 
well the careless way in which it was guarded : a descrip- 
tion of this, will give an idea of the manner in which all 
Turkish fortresses are kept, when danger is supposed to be 
far off. Grabousi is a barren rock, about a mile and a half 
long, and half a mile broad ; its sides rise precipitately out 
of the sea, to the height of from thirty to sixty feet, except 
on the side next the main island of Candia, where is a land- 
ing place ; the distance across to Candia is not quite a mile, 
and here is a fcM't. The western end of this rock is sepa- 
rated from the rest by a sudden rising of two hundred feet, 
very steep, and forming a kind of natural fortress ; the three 
sides next the sea being entirely inaccessible : a biscuit can 
be pitched from the top into the waves which dash at the bot- 
tom of cliffs, more than two hundred feet high. The Vene- 
tians had made a strong fortification of it, by building ram- 
parts along the east side, where it is approached by a zigzag 
path up the rocks. It was furnished with a fine artillery, 
and ha^ii barracks for several thousand men ; but the Turk- 
ish garrison had pulled them down for fuel, rather than go 
out and cut it ; and if a bit of iron was wantmg for any 
purpose, they would wrench it off of a gun carriage. To 
make a respectable defence, it ought to have had a garrison 
of eight hundred men : but the Pasha w of Candia, whose 
object is to squeeze out of the inhabitants as much money 
as he can, and to spend as little as possible, had thought it 
good economy, while he sent his report to the Sultan of 
five hundred men to garrison Grabousi, to keep only fifty 
there ; and the captain on his part, thought it good econo- 
m}r, while he sent his report to the Pashaw of fifty men ; to 
keep only ten, and pocket the pay and rations of the rest 
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Thus Grabousi was left with ten Turks to defend h, and 
only seven of these were fit fbr duty. Calliergi appearsvoff 
the place with three small vessels, and the captain of Gra« 
bousi runs off to Candia^ to tell the Pashaw he fears the 
Giaour^ may be coming, and to get money to raise men, 
and supply the place with provisions. Meantime Calliergi 
sent a boat on shore in the night, with eleven daring Cre- 
tans, all speaking the Turkish language. These inen land- 
ed on the main, and finding out firom a poor fisherman, the 
signal that was used to call a boat from the fortress, they 
made it ^ and in a few minutes a skiff, rowed by two soldiers 
of the fortress, approached them. Being hailed from the 
boat, the Greeks answered that they were Turks, sent by 
the Pashaw to reinforce the garrison. They were taken on 
board gladly, and while rowing across, they learned that 
there were only four men and two boys in the castle above. 
They then seized the two Turks, threatened them with 
death if they made a noise, and demanded the signal for 
opening the gates. The terrified Turks answered that they 
did not believe they would be shut ; for beside that they 
themselves were expected back in a few moments, the sol« 
diers within would not take the trouble to close the gates, 
for they were hard to be moved, the hinges being broken. 
The Greeks then climbed up the hill, rushed through the 
open gate, seized two guards who were snoring on their 
posts, cut down a third, who resisted stoutly, and would not 
cry Anumn^ and 'took possession of the place. 

Thus eleven men, without firing a shot, or losing one of 
their number, carried one of the strongest places in the 
East. The next morning all the Greeks landed, and began 
to patch up the fortress ; to prop the gun carriages, which 
were dropping to pieces ; to cleanse the cistern, and make 
the gates moveable on their hinges. Soon they saw a ves- 
sel steering toward them fi'om Candia, the principal fortress ; 
and supposing froni her Austrian flag, that she was coming 
with supplies from the Pashaw, to the garrison, they hoisted 
the Turkish standard on the walls^ and the Austrian came 
on' ifnsuspectingly toward the landing ; when an eighteen 

27* 
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pound shot whizziiig over his vessel, and the flag of the 
cross hoisted over tfie red banner of Turkey, told him he 
had fallen into the hands of Christians and enemies. 

The rest of the expedition having landed, after the most 
precious moments, when the Turks were unprepared, had 
been wasted at Grabousi in idle discussions, and quarrels 
about precedency; they marched into the interior of 
Candia, and called the Greek inhabitants to rise. The 
Turks were driven from the western part of the island, 
and some progress made, but the people generally had not 
much confidence in the expedition, and would not rise ; 
they feared, and with reason, thut until a sufficient naval 
force should appear to keep off the Egyptian fleet, the 
Turkish fortresses would be relieved before they could take 
them ; fresh troops would be landed, and the insurrection 
be put down, and the penalty paid for it, in the blood or 
captivity of thousands of women and children. Besides, 
they looked to the Sphakiotes to set the example ; a brave 
and hardy race of mountaineers, in the south part of 
their island, who had always kept their soil free from the 
Turks, and lived in a surly understanding with the Turks, 
paying a nominal tribute, but with arms in their hands. 

The leaders of the expedition, however, did not wish the 
Sphakiotes to partake in the insurrection, and thus de- 
prived it of its most important support ; then they disgust- 
ed the inhabitants by the exactions and impositions which 
their soldiery continually practised ; nothing went right ; 
they misunderstood each other, disputed aboiit power be- 
fore they got it, and made no important military acquisi- 
tions. 

Meantime, the Turkish commander was preparing to 
give them business ; he collected two thousand- five hun- 
dred men, and a few horse, and falling upon the Greeks, 
forced them to retire, drove them from one position to ano- 
ther, until they arrived opposite Grabousi. Here, as if 
ashamed to give up every inch of ground in the main island, 
the Greeks made a stand ; and the old Turk, though above 
eighty years of age, came on with all speed to attack thenu 
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A battle was fought, and the Greeks being broken in upon 
by his cavalry, were driven to the rocks, or made to 
plunge into the sea, to swim over to Grabousi ; they had lost 
four hundred men in the different affairs, and nothing then, 
or afterwards, was effected, of any consequence. 

The Turks returned without attempting any thing against 
Grabousi, knowing its strength ; they committed the usual 
outrages upon the peasantry, though in a lesser degree ; a 
few strings of noses and ears, a few old men and children 
butchered, and a few women carried off for their slaves ; 
with the smoke of sundry villages, served as an atonement 
for suffering others to attempt an insurrection. Those 
parts which had engaged in it, however, were utterly 
desolated, and the inhabitants, knowing there would be 
no quarter for them, had taken refuge under the walls of 
Grabousi. Here were assembled several thousand fami* 
lies upon a barren rock, without the possibility of return- 
ing in safety to their homes, without provisions, and with- 
out houses ; how were they to be supported ? It was only 
by marauding. Some of the men, therefore, formed pari- 
ties, and pillaged the inhabitants of the main island, Greeks 
as well as Turks; whUe others seized upon the coasting 
vessels that passed by ; and hence began those depredations 
upon the sea, which got for Grabousi the name of a den of 
pirates. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Naiumal Assembly appoint a commission to regtdate the 
affairs of the country — Character of the members of the 
new government — Of Zaimis — Of Petro Mavromichalis 

. — Of Siseni — Of DUlyani — Of Triedepi — Movements of 
Ibrahim Pasfiaw — Operations of Kiutahi Pashcav — 
Commences the siege of Athens — Exertions at Napcli 
to raise money — Geunadio — Piracies — Observations <wi^ 

The National Assembly having devolved its power upon 
the commission, dissolved itself, and the newly appointed 
government repaired to Napoli, where it commenced the 
exercise of its function with considerable vigour. It might 
be called an amalgamation, in its party character ; for 
though, on the whole, the Primates and Capitani, by uni* 
ting, had put down the hitherto predominating iniluence-of 
the naval islands, and extinguished the last spark of Fana- 
riote influence, in the exclusion of its great head, Mavro« 
cordate, from the government ; still, the islands were repre- 
sented in the persons of Samedoff and Monahedes, and 
the influence of Mavrocordato was still felt, though unseen. 
It was, however, merely that influence which a man of su- 
perior talents, and great acquired information, must always 
have in an unenlightened community. 

The president of the governing commission was Andreas 
Zaimis ; the most distinguished members were Mavromi'^ 
chalis, Dillyanis, Tricupi, and Siseni. 

Zaimis is a Primate of the Morea ; that is, the head of 

one of those families which, in every province, exercise 

considerable sway over the inhabitants, and are regarded 

,^as a sort of feudal chie6 ; their influence can be traced &r 
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back ; and their hereditary influence, though derived from 
no known edict, and prescribed by no taw, has always 
been tacitly acknowledged ; the result, perhaps, of the 
necessity of the existence of an aristocracy of some kind 
or other, in the ruder state of society. 

Zaimis is about forty years of age ; his person full of 
vigour, his complexion florid, and the style of his features, 
though rather Roman than Grecian, is beautifully regular. 
There is much of a gentlemanly dignity about him, an in- 
nate pride, without haughtiness, which is very rare with the 
Greeks ; he has the staid air, and dignified reserve of the 
Mussulman, without his appearance of self-complacency, 
and contempt for others. 

There is no question about the patriotism of Zaimis ; 
he sincerely loves his country, and as cordially hates the 
Turks ; he has given that proof of it, which to a Greek, is 
the surest test, by the sacrifice of his property. He joined 
in the rebelUon against ihe government, at one period, it is 
true ; but it should be recollected, that it was a period, 
when, supposing themselves free from fear of Turkey, the 
Greeks were eagerly engaged in laying the foundation of 
their own private or party power, and it is very easy to 
suppose Inany of them, who had fi-om their cradles been 
taught to lookupon might as right, should consider any at- 
tempt to get it for themselves justifiable, provided it did not 
materially injure their common country. 

Zaimis is a soldier as well as Primate, and had acquitted 
himself with honour in several afiairs ; his moral character 
is irreproachable ; and those who have seen him in his do- 
mestic relations^ cannot but give him credit for the afiec- 
tionate kindness with which he discharges them. But his 
talents were not of that striking cast, which seem neces- 
sary to direct a revolution. 

Mavromichalis has taken a most active and prominent 
part in the revolution, and his name is well known abroad. 
It is a pity that Waddington, whose almost every word is 
valuable, should say of him ; ^^ Petro Bey is a fat, dull^ 
well looking personage, who is addicted to no particular 
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class of political opinions, and i^[>pears peculiarly unen- 
lightened by any sort of foreign information. He is under- 
stood to have made great progress (for an Oriental) in the 
science of gastronomy, and is wilUng to embrace any form 
of government which will leave him riches, and give him 
peace, abundance, and security. It is, then imagined, he 
would introduce French cookery among the Maniotes, as 
an excellent substitute for the indifferent potations of their 
Spartan ancestors.^^ Now, all this is very finei and for the 
most part true ; but it should not have been said, or more 
should have been added, to explain. Still more ungenerous 
is the flippant observation of Mr. Emerson, who, if he knew 
nothing of Mavromichalis, but that ^^ he is a good humour- 
ed round-faced fellow, who seems remarkable for nothing 
more than his appetite and epicurism,'^ should have said 
nothing. It is unfair, in speaking of a publi(^ character, to 
set forth merely his personal defects, or one of his foibles, 
and leave him to be judged by it. Mavromichalis, it is true, 
is fat, and a gourmond ; he had rather send to Marathon 
for lamprey eels, and luxuriously eat them from a white 
plate, and with a knife and fork ; than sit down on the 
ground with Colocotroni, and tear a lamb to pieces with 
his Angers, which had been roasted whole on a! wooden 
stake, by a dirty soldier, who basted it by rubbing in oil. 
But then he does not buy his eels, with money unjustly 
wrung from the peasantry ; and though he ^^ waddles in 
his gait,'' he has been oftener seen waddling toward the 
enemy, than from them. True, he would infinitely prefer 
that the Turks should come to him and fight, for he dis- 
likes locomotion ; but he would not give way an inch ; and 
he has shown, that when they would not come to him, he 
could go after them. 

He had enjoyed, before the revolution, the place of Go- 
vernor, or Bey of Maina ; that mountainous province of the 
Morea which includes part of Lacedemon, was inhabited 
by such a turbulent, warlike set of men, that the Turks, un- 
able to keep it in subjection, had made a kind of compro- 
mise, and appointed a Greek to govern it, who should col- 
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lect tbe revenues and pay them over, without the province 
being troubled with the presence of Mussulmen. Petro 
Mavroniichalis was in this post when the insurrection broke 
out, and possessed such an influence over the Maniotes, 
that, separated as their province is from the rest of the Mo- 
rea, by strong natural divisions, he might have prevented 
them from joining so soon in the revolt, and kept his own 
lucrative situation. But the first shot was hardly fired ^^in 
the Moreav the insurrection was yet in its infancy, and its 
result entirely uncertain, when he hastened to join it ; and 
his subsequent exertions, the generous sacrifices of his fa- 
mily,"* the daring courage and heroic death of his sons and 
nephews, certainly entitle him to respect. We should ra- 
ther pity, than blame that ignorance and narrow policy, 
which have made him sometimes consider party interest to 
be preferred to general good. 

George Siseni is a fine, hale old man, gentlemanly in his 
appearance, plays the part of a host with noble hospitality; 
is fond of books, and, for a primate, wondrously versed in 
foreign literature ; but he thinks more of lording it over the 
plains of Gastouni, than of freeing the rest of his country. 

Dillyani, the head of the most powerfiil family of the 
Morea, is rich, powerful by means of his extensive con- 
nexions, and dangerous for the subtlety and ability with 
which he forwards the plans for his own and his family ag- 
grandizement, at the expense even of the common weal. 
He is the Metternieh of Greece, the prince of intriguers ; 
and though his name is not known abroad, and seldom 

* ^^ In the morning we resumed oar conference with Mavromichalis re- 
lative to the release of his son. Tears stood in his eyes when he told ns 
the misfortunes of his family. One of his children fell at Carysto, another 
at Neo Castro, while a third was prisoner to the Turks at Modon, and his 
brother, at this time, was a member of the Senate at Napoli. These cir- 
cumstances he enumerated to prove the vivacity of his patriotism, and to 
show the exertion his family had made. He had supported the revolution 
from the very commencement ; and could we be the means of emancipating 
his son, nothing within the compass of his ability should be wanting to 
testify his gratitude, not though it were tlie last drop of bis blood." — Rev, Mr, 
Swanks JoumcU. 
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mentioiied at home ; there is not a man who has been so 
actively engaged, or so influential in the various intrigues 
which have given rise to the civil dissentions and wars, 
which have disgraced the revolution. He is seldom seen 
in public ; men know not his person, and often talk of him, 
ivithout mentioning his name ; he is a sort of spirit, "whose 
unseen operations are continuaUy felt ; *'Sh£fi»K0stnMi^ is a 
common expression about him. 

Speridion Tricoupi, who was a protege of Lord Guilford, 
received an excellent English education under that noble« 
ma,*is fluent in the language, as well as French and ItaUan ; 
possesses a large stock of acquired information ; considera- 
ble oratorical powers, and would be called an accomplished 
gentleman in any country. He had married the eldeist sis- 
ter of Mavrocordato, (an accomplished lady,) and of course 
felt an inclination to support his party ; but his patriotism 
is pure ; he looks upon the cause with the extended views 
of a statesman, and wishes for the general emancipation of 
the country. He is not gifted with decision of character 
enough for a leader ; nature meant him rather for a coun- 
sellor. 

Such is the character of the leading men appointed by 
the National Assembly to govern the country, in place of 
the constitutional executive and representa|ive bodies, for 
six months. On arriving at Napoli, energetic measures 
were used to put the machine of government into active 
operation, and give force, to its decrees through every part 
of the country. There was only one thing wanting to eflfect 
it ; but that was as necessary, as a moving power to an en- 
gine— money. 

The judiciary department was more attended to, and the 
effects of it soon seen, in the bodies of two men swinging 
upon the trees without the town. They had been tried with 
as much formality and fairness, and had every advantage of 
the quirks and quibbles of counsellors, that they could have 
had in any country ; but were convicted, the one of mur<Jer 
and robbery, the other of treasonable communications with 
the enemy ; and were both executed publicly with all due 
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Ceremony, save only substituting a tree for a gallows, and 
dispensing with the cap. ^ 

Trials for petty offences were equally well managed; 
and though a complete system of laws had not been de* 
vised, the Cnde Napoleon had been adopted for the present 
regulation of the country. A marine court had been es- 
tablished also, for the judgment of prizes; and though a 
perfect acquaintance with the intricacies of international 
law was not cdways shown in its judgments, yet among its 
members were some men, whose European education and 
extensive knowledge, enabled them to fill the office with 
credit. Most of its decrees were respected by the English 
and French naval officers ; as for the Austrians, their policy 
iiad all along been so unfair and vexatious, that the Greeks 
ceased to look for any thing but insult and injustice from 
them. 

The governing commissioft had thought it necessary tq 
reappoint Colocotroni, be being the head of their pdrty, to 
the place of general in chief of the Peloponessus, though 
iiis insufficiency had been seen, and his popularity was on 
t;he wane. 

The Commission was diiefly occupied, however, in at- 
tempts to replenish the exhausted treasury, to enable itself 
to oppose successfully the efforts which it saw the enemy 
was preparing to make. 

Ibrahim had returned to the Morea after the fall of Mis- 
silonghi, with his army much reduced in numbers, it is true, 
but still formidable ; and a reinforcement of troops was 
^aily expected from Egypt. He had re-entered Tripolitza, 
and after resting there a few days, attempted to pass by 
the nearest route the Messenian gulf; but he was met by 
Niketas in the mountains, and all his attempts to get through 
were foiled. Returning to Tripolitza, he took more troops, 
and proceeded to Caritena, a large village, which he de- 
stroyed. He then sent forward a division, which burnt the 
populous village of Aiidritzena, and laid waste the countr}* 
about. 
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Ibrabim then marohed lowwlllfislra, bot Colooetroni 
going to assist Niketas, and being fMowed by Ctdiopola, 
dfid otheiB, thqr mustered so strong, that he was obSgedto 
retom to Tripolitxa, without effecting any importaat ol> 
jeet From Tripolitza he mardied with ^ his force (leav- 
iiig only a garrison in that place) toward bb fortresses on 
tbe sonthem coast of the Peloponessus^ He was cooside' 
raUy harassed by the irregular soldiera and the peasantiyf 
who picked off his men Tery oftott ; and he lost several 
httn<bed befo^re he arrived at the ciea coast. ' 

But he had n<>t . ^feeted these various mardies without 
ccffisideraUe injury to the Gre^s, and utterly desolating 
the country. The inhabitants generally, in the districts 
Ihat were exposed to invasion^ were constantly upon their 
guard} they had sentries upon the mountains^and outposts 
established at some distance ; these gave them notice of 
the approach of the enemy, and they would all fly to the 
mountains^ where they had previously buried, perhaps, 
most of their valuables. In some parts even, the inhabi- 
tants retired to the mountains every night, driving with 
them their flocks, and coming down the next day to con- 
tinue their labours in security; or if the Turks were ap- 
proaching, they would remain in their fastnesses, and watch 
for their retiring, and would come down tb^ instant their 
last columns were seen to file off. 

But many a beautiful village was surprised, auid shared 
the usual fate — ^tbe butchering of its old men and women; 
the brutal usage, and unnatural abuste of the wonten and 
children ; their mutilation and torments, and their being 
obliged to end by becoming the slaves of the soldiery, who 
would load them with the spoil of their own homes, and 
make them follow like beasts of burden. A crowd of these 
helpless wretches, emaciated, dirty, and heart-broken,were 
kept continually with the army, and were suffered to drag 
out a miserable existence while any strength remained to 
them to make «them useful, or any beauty to inake them as 
object of sale. But the moment the mcgti began to totter 
under his burden^ or the femsde to pine »way, and assume 



the loc^ of a frightftd gp^Xt^, the bullet or kftttfewerdtiiieii* 
portion ; and <iiey were sometimes stafted, to run off Wie 
liaies, and to be shot at by a troop of goggled eyed* Arab 
soldiers* 

Ibrahim had jfoui^d himself too weak to attempt any 
movement of importance,>and therefore was now eni^inp« 
ed in the fertile districts of M essenia, with his soldiers 
quartered in different positions, in order to get easier sup- 
port, and was waiting until the arrival of the Egyptian fleet 
should bring him reinforceitients. 

Kiutahi Pashaw also had actively contmued his opeihSL^ 
tions, after & short relapse on taking Missilon^. He had 
done what few Padiaws havo been able to do^ — ^kept his ai^ 
my together through the winter, and persuaded them to un^ 
dertake a new campaign, without first returning to their 
homes* 

He marched therefore, with 10,000 men towards SUona, 
and arrived there without any obstacle. From that place 
the Turks pushed on towards Athens, and were consid^*slb)y 
harassed by the troops of Karraiskikis ; that warrior had 
not the means of offering an effectual resistance ^ he had 
been so active however, and had caused (snch immense da- 
n^Qge to the Turks by his partisan excursions, that he began 
to be located 4ipon as the most eminent of the Chiefs. 

Kiutahi employed himself busily in preparing for the siege^ 
of Athens ; establishing a line of communication with Bgii' 
po and Zeituni, and raising fresh troops. The latter end of 
this month his troops began to appear on the outskirts of the 
plain of Athens, and in a few days there were enou^totake 
up defensive positions near the town, thpii^h not to act on 
the offensive. 

The Greek Government had sufficient to occupy its at* 
tention ;■ the ^incq>al ground of apprehension however, was 

* I hardly knoW abetter word to express the appearance of the bideomf 
eyes, so often seen amonjgr the Arabians of Ibrahim's army. Is it the fire« 
quency of opthalipia alone in their climate, or combined with other causes, 
that make thiil iifitoT^vn &n4 9Yet^QYfXk of the organs of vision, so com*^ 
moiif 
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for the islands of Spetzia and Hy dra, which it was supposed 
with mucbreason^ would be the ne3Etol))eGt of attack by the 
Turks. There seemed no other way of jSnisbing the war 
than by destroying these two islands, where the whole ma« 
litime strength of Greece existedy and then to blockade Na- 
poU by land and sea. 

Hydra it was determined should be defended, and it vm 
confidently hoped by many, that it would be attacked, as it 
might ruin the Turkish expedition ; being very rocky and 
steep on all sides and with but few landing places ; being 
well furnished yrith arms and ammunition, and filled with a 
population who would fi^t like ahertigqrsjfor their lu)ines, it 
could make a more desperate resistance perhaps, than any 
place in Greece. 

Spetzia, on the contrary it was thought by -many advisable 
to abandon, for it is flat, a debarkation can be effected on 
any part of it, and it has but few guns. Its inhabitants were 
therefore counselled to go to Hydra; and prepared to do so; 
and much was said about the love and concord of the Spet- 
ziotes and Il^ydriotes, but there was nothing in it These twO 
islands are situated within twaity miles of each other ; they 
are both inhabited by people of Albanian descent, who have 
the same drei^, manners, prejudices, and occupations ; there 
is no other distinguishable difference between them, than 
that one is bom in Spetzia, and wears a handkerchief tied 
around his cap j while the other is bom in Hydra, and wears 
none. But there is so imp<Mtant a difference, that they dis- 
like, and are jealous of one another ; will not intermarry or 
associate together on free and friendly terms ; they are for^ 
ever Hydriotes and Spetziotes. 

As it was suspected the whole force of Turkey would be 
turned against Hydra, it was resolved to s^nd four thousand 
Romneliote soldiers there, to assist in the defence ; and as 
the Hydriotes produced the money, the soldiers were easily 
procured. 

It was absolutely necessary also to get away the Roume- 
liote soldiery from Napoli, and to pay the troops which were 
to be sent against Kiutahi and Ibrahim ; but the Govern* 
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ment was nearly* peimyiesd, the crisis was iffimfai^iit, the sol- 
diers who had long been without pay, demaiided not thdir 
arrears, but only a small allowance to buy i^toei and 
bread. It was resdved to make an aj^ai tb th^ feeli&gs 
of the people, as no new tax could be levied; a public iii^eft* 
ing was called therefore in the Square at Napoli, to ftifce 
into consideration the affmrs of the nation. 

The Square was filled at the time appointed, and the p<R>"- 
ple stood all eager expectation to know what was washed of 
them ; when^ one Genadid*, a schoolmaster, and nian of 
some learning, begdn to address them. He stated the course 
the revolution had taken ; called to mind the eitdiusiasiii 
and union of feeling which existed in its comiheneeiiient ; 
dwelt on the present depressed state of afiairs, and towering 
projects of Jheir beloved Greece ; and called upon them by 
every thing dear, to come forth in the hour of common siltf- 
fering and danger, and throw in their substance. Then suit- 
ing the action to the word, he threw dowlv his purse, saj^ing, 
<* there is my all, I give it to my country as freely as I i^ould 
to my child, and I promise to serve any one, in any occupa- 
tion ifor a year, and pay the whole salary into the pubfic 
chest." The effect of his patriotic 'speech was astonishing^^ 
the crowd were moved to tears, aiid seemed more awakear 
ed to a sense of their duty, than they had been by the nume- 
rous and urgent appeals and proclamations of the Govern- 
ment. Many voices were i^sed offering their money, and it 
was found necessary to appmnt a Coi^itiission from the peo* 
pie, to receive the gifts ; a Secretary was named to record 
them ; and every man^s name called out with the sunt atihex^ 
edtoit. 

Other speakemmse, and the feeling was kept up all day ^ 
there was a rush to sefe vrlTo should get in their offering 
first, ahd each one courted^ the shout of applause, which 
bur^from the crowd, whenthe sum giveri, was supposed to 
he large, in proportiC^ to the meians of the donor. Tb^ 
public excitement forced the Chiefs and rich men to come 
forward, th(>U|^'uiiWfflMgly^ aiid a scornful laujg^ was rais* 
dd fs ttto^ miaiis ive^^ - 
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But a (U£feF6nt shout, a burst of ebthusiastic a|^lauae fol- 
lowed the announcemeut of the message of Prince D^ne- 
trius Ipsdlanti ; he had lio money he said, but he sent the 
gold M^bard and trinmiings of his sword, begging tl^t they 
might be kept in deposit, till he should get a thousand pias- 
tres to redeem them with. 

Toward evening, Genadios again came forward, and 
proposed that every able bodied man should arm, and 
march against the enemy ; and that all the horses in the 
places diottid be taken for the public service — ^ and if any 
of the rich refuse,'' said he, '* let us take them by force." His 
words -seemed to be law to the people, for instantly the 
Captains and soldiery began to run off in every dkeetion, 
and soon returned leading in the horses of all the principal 
men, who were obliged to give them up. Zaimis the Presi- 
dent had anticipated them ; for Us house being nesr the 
Square, the ^ords of Genadios had been heard, and three 
superb Arabian coursers were brought forward in the name 
of the President 

The next day the excitement continued, and contribations 
poiured in ;> the soldiers gave their ornaments, the women 
sent jewels, and even the children were anxious to hare 
•their names caUed out among the contributors* 

The third day Genadios cdlected the scholars from all the 
schools, and paraded them in the public square ; he then ad- 
dressed the people, a{^ealed to dieir feelings as men, as i^' 
tbers, if they cmild withhold their nK>ney when thousands 
ax^ t<ens of thousands c^ children, such as those present, m 
every part of their country were about to fall into the hands 
of tl^ir enemicfs, for want of means to defend them. Then 
the children, who had been instructed to act their part»»" 
cried out, " save— oh ! save us from the Tuife.*' 

By sudi means did this modem Tyrtaeus contrive t9 
raise, and keep up an excitement, which spread to many 
towns, and produced a very considerable sum for ^ ^P* 
ply of public wants. 

The Government was obliged to turn its attentiion abo to 

another evil, which faad jscress^ te fluAUr ol^ ^ ^ 
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be the cause of infimte vexati<Hi to their own people, and 
the source of more scandal and abuse from abroad, thaa 
all other causes put together-— the piracies daily ccmonitted 
on the high sea. 

There is scarcety a part of the world that holds out 
greater facilities and inducements to piracy than the Archi-^ 
pelago ; the islands are sprinkled about at a diort distance 
from each other ; they present points frc»ai which the ap* 
proach of vessels can be discovered at a long distance ; 
they abound with little bays and indentations of the coas^ 
in \^hich boats may be secured, and caverns where men 
may conceal themselves ; the calms which prevail so often^ 
leave merchant vessels lying completely at the mercy of 
t)oats ; and the inhabitants of the islands, are as active ex- 
pert sailors, as those of any nation* These causes, and the 
want of an efiBcient Government, always made this sea the 
resort of pirates, in a greater or less degree. 

Bj|it since the breaking out of the insurrection, the entiro 
removal of all police or governmental authority, and tho 
increasing poverty, of a large class of the inhabitants, had 
augmented the evil. Commerce was entirely at a standi 
their vessels lay motionless at their anchors, month after 
^onth, and year after year; their rigging vras dropping to> 
pieces ; their boats lay rotting on the beach ; and the sail-* 
Qrs were prevented from going abroad, by the wants of 
their half naked, and hungry wives and children. Many of 
(hem began to plunder vessels, and were successful ; their 
COmpaniops saw their success, and .imitated their example^ 
till piracy became the only occupation of thousands. They 
found that they were nearly free from danger in the com-^ 
mission of it, for it.vras almost impossible to take them ; 
though the frigatei^and smaller vessels of war of France.j^ 
England, and Austria, were continually on the look out, aI-» 
ways pursuing, but seldom catching them. It was not un- 
common for a frigate after a hard chase of a pirate, to cut 
her off from every qhance of escape, and force her into a 
bay, from which/diere was no outlet ; the bai^ge^ wouM 

then t^ maojaodi wd aeiit ia to bring out the pinit^ ; but not 
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n^Ytuelf BiNr boat, nor the kwt appranace of one, was to 
be seen; there was no citek or ^outlet by which she eonkl 
bwe escaped ; where wat she;ibr die cerlaiidy had come 
inhere; hadthe Greekslugged her off masts and all, inlD the 
mountains? Itwasforalcmgtiine a mystery ; they did not 
know that the Greeks would pott out the piu^ of Aeirlitde 
Tossel, tundile oyerboaid, and paddle on diore like water 
dogs, and let her sink to the bottom, ivhach was not veiy 
deept They would then watoh in the caves, till they saw 
the astonished Eun^teans retire ; and the momeitf the fri- 
gid was well under we^^ they would plunge uito the wa- 
ter, dite, one after another^ till they had thrown all the bal- 
last stones out of their sunken bark^ and thus lighten her, un- 
til sh6 would rise to the sur&ce ; when they would r^^ 
her, and row away to seek more spoil* 

But they were sometimes taken by the Europeans, in 
spite of all their skill and cunnings and their capture aerv* 
^ only, to harden them in their course ; for instead of facing 
8trangtip.attheyard*'armasthey expected, they were sent 
fo Maha or other placesto be tried, and were always acquit- 
ted; for murder could never.be prwed against them^ and the 
tourts would not -condemn Aem to deaik for mere firaofi 
Jfot one pirate wets exeeutedpublicfy in the Archipelago, In- 
stead of cruising among the idands,. with the carcasses f£ 
half a dozeii pirates swinging at their yard-arms in ttrrortm 
to the rest, the foreign ships of war merely burnt the pirate 
boats, and the men escaped. What was the burning of 
their boats to them ? They could steal »iother ; or, as eve- 
ry Greek sailor knows how to build a vessel, iirom her ked 
to her topmast,* they would get upon a woody coast, and 

* Almost every Greek sailor is capable of being a shipbuilder, Ad it is 
ftUrprisiog to see the skill and ingenuity which they exhibit. I have been 
laiMnred that some of their most beautiful vessels, that are known to all 
mariners^ as the finest specimens of gleeful modelling; and symmetriod 
constnictxob, were built by men.caUii^ tbemtelires master workmen, but 
whp did not know the common principles of Mathematici« I was oner 
going along the beach in the little retired island of Seopelus, and my at* 
Jteution was attracted to a long and beautifully shaped boat, nearly finish^ 
i^, J approached, and foan^ only cne mub v^mtCtag bieiiid<$ btfroahis 
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"with a rude axe, a saw, and their knives, in a few days 
complete a boat ; force a Papas or- Priest, to conie and 
sprinkle her with holy water, and to pray for her suooess ; 
and away they would go, in a boat so fleet, that few barges 
could overtake her. ^ 

From this security, from the ease with which foreign 
merchant vessels yielded themselves up, and the profit de** 
rived from it, the bu^ess became so common, that pirates 
swarmed upon every part of the Archipelago. It soon be* 
came notorious, and concealment was hardly necessary ; 
there was no authcnrity in the islands, even among the mha- 
1>itants who were well (Usposed, to punish the offenders ; 
and their spoil was brought in, and sold in the markets*. 
There is no question but if this had happened at first, the 
good among the community would have put down the free-* 
booters ;-^but the evil had come on so insensibly, that it was 
incurable ; the pirate lived known and secure, and had pow-* 
er and associates ^lough to make him dangerous. 

After this, flocked in a crowd of outcast ragamufiins 
irom all quarters ; Ragusians, Sicilians, Maltese, &c. in** 

heelf, eating biacait and oliFes. I asked himi where the bailden were f 
* Eyoi Ii/uflc<,^ replied he ; he was building; her alone. I looked round (ot 
his tools, but not seeing; them, asked him where his scale and compassea 
were. The man stared ; I found he did not know Gnnter's scale, from a 
gridiron, and resolved to wait and see him resume his work. After he had 
llnisbed his olives, wiped his mustachios, and crossed himself three times ^ 
he got up, examined his little red cross, and piece of garlic, which hm 
bad nailed on the bow of his boat, to keep off the devil, and aU other evil' 
spirits, and finding all weU, he resumed his tools. He had a rude aie^ 
a blook of wood with a handle drove into it, for a mallet ; another initra* 
ment which he called a saw, but which to me seemed wondrousljr like a 
notched iron hoop ; and his dividers were formed by a piece of oak wood* 
split half way up, with a wedge to push up and down, to open or shut tho^ 
arms : one of the split ends he would dip into a composition of brick 
dust and spittle, to she^ me how weU it would describe a circle ; bat hia 
principal instrument, and with which he could out, plane, and mortise, ancl 
which he wore in his girdle, was a long, well tempered knife. I went off, 
Uiinking about Daedalus and Archimedes ; and as I turned round to look 
again at the gracefoll> modelled boat, which the old man bad shaped out, 
I vvoadfred where he got his ideas of beauty and proportioD| or if he htd 
eyer b«ard of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
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creask^the nambery and adding ou^ragea wychtfie Gredu 
never had practised. But still^byfiur the ^ater muaber 
of piratesi always have been Greeks. 

They wentgeneraDy in long narrow boats, called Misii- 
co€8 ; carrying a gr||t spread of canvass, and pfdling 
from twenty to thirty oars ; hence they could move with 
speed with the wind, or in a calm. They have generally 
thirty or forty men on board, armed with muskets, pistols, 
and 3rataghans ; some of the boatsore lai^er, and cany a 
swivel or small cannon on their bows, and a greater number 
of men. They wait until they see a vessel beeaimed, and 
then approach, and frighten her crew into submissian ; or 
if any symptoms of resistance were shewn, they would 
call in other misticoes to overpower them. When they gel 
on board, they commence plundering, and seldom finiah, un» 
til notlttBg valuable is left. They often threaten, and some- 
times abuse the crew, in order to make them tdQ where the 
money is hid ; but they do not shed blood unless in ^it ; 
there can only two or three cases of murder be shewn satis- 
factorily, to have occurred,* and in all those cases, fo^rei^*' 
el's were among the pirates. 

This kind of piracy had rendered communication between 
the islands difficult, and many sincere exertions were made 
by Government to put it down ; and there wants no other 
fact to show that it was not a general system, than to say, that 
the Greeks as a people sufftrtd mare directly from ihtse^ra* 
cies, than any other nation. The coasting trade, and little in- 
tercourse which must constantly be^kept up, was rendered 
uncertain and insecure ; one could not cross from islafid to 
island, without being armed to the teeth; and many c^ the 
coasters were obliged to come to an understanding with the 

' * Tir& Engflith ^«otl«iiiea of my aeqnaintaiiee, eoming^ do^wn Irom Uie 
Golf of Sftlamis, w«re attacked at noon day by a boat, in plaia ng^fat of 
Hydra ; thcygavo up every thiog with a (|;ood grace. Finding no vio- 
leace iBteuded« Mr. R— — *q begged for fail weteh, it being Talnable to 
him, as a family piece ; they gave it to him, also hi» pistols to defend him- 
self against robbers. Enconraged by this, he said it was hard to be left 
witbovt a penny ; and the pirates counted him oat enoujfb to pay his ex- 
penses t0 Napoli, 
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fmU»^ and pay fei" the privilege of going dear. They still 
preserve tbeir danmsh feelmgs ; a Hydriote would phinder 
a Poriote, but nothing would induce lum to take any thing 
from a brother islander ; he would as soon neglect to trim 
the Iflffl^, whieh in every Crreek vessel, pirate or not, contt* 
nuatty tmnis before the pictiure of the holy Virgin ; ortiiink 
of going to phinder a foreign ve^i^el, without 6nst devoutly 
crossii^ Inmself, and Q|^ingfoi* success. 

But it was not fromj^s small fry, that foreign vessels su& 
tered most ; the greatest outcry was made against diose 
larger vessels, brigs, and schooners, which sailing under the 
Greek flag, and it was said, with the Commission of the (So* 
vemment, plundered indiscriminately vessels of all national 
tinderpretence of looking for Tuikish {m>perty. There is no 
doubt but many outrageous robberies were committed in 
this way, and that too, by vessels holding regular Commis* 
sions from Government ; many of the Captsuns displayed a 
tXBpHity and a criminal neglec^ of their sacred duty as pa- 
triots ; many an instance was there, of eight or ten vessels 
teing ordered to sea to bliock a TUitish port, and not more 
than one or two of them ever q>pearingoff it; the rest 
tvould go upon the more profitable business of making pri* 
sees. They found very many vessels, Austrian, French, and 
English, engaged by the PaGJiaw of Egypt and by the Sul- 
tan, carrying supplies of provisions and ammunition to the 
Turkii^ fortresses and armies ; others were bringing ma- 
chines, warlike, and of all kinds, from London and Marseil- 
les, to the Pashaw of Egypt ; these latter the Greeks could 
not makeprizesof, because the Law ofj^ations did not per- 
mit them ; their flag, the Christian flag, covered the proper- 
ly of the Turk ! 

It was not always that diey were allowed to retain the 
Austrian vessels, which they found steering dii^ctly from 
Constantinople 6t Alexandria^ to Navarino, loaded vrith 
powder and ball : the papers could not always be found, the 
Ibgal proof cpuld not be obtained ; and then some hector- 
ing Captain of a frigate was often near, to ^^ damn the Qrrtk 
rebekf*^ and make them relinqtitsh their prey.. 
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After all, after we have given to many of the GredE Cap* 
Cains and Bailors the name that they deserve-*-greedy pi- 
rates, if the siAject is examined, it veill be found that the 
number of piracies acdially committed, is infinitely analkr 
than is generally supposed ; look critically at the accounts 
mrhich are so carefully blazed abroad, and they will be founds 
many of them, to have .their origin in the Gazettes of Vien- 
na, or the Oriental Spectator. An^f those outrages real- 
ly committed, many were jmi tuil^LrtXrxhyjdimi ; yes ! the 
plunderings, abuses, and bastinadoes, suffered by many Ea- 
ropean sea Ci^tains, were often the meet reward of the 
Imisc spirited poltroon, who sold himself for gold to serve 
the Turics ;. and engaged indirectly in the war of extermina- 
tion, against a Christian peofde, struggling for their Hberty, 
their religion, and their existence. 

The Greek Gk>vemm€int showed every disposition to as*^ 
sist the foreign vessels of vtrar to suppress these piracies 
dnd abuses ; and by enactment it put out of the pale of the 
law, all vessels which should be found at sea, armed, except 
they were furnished with proper papers authorising them 
Co cruise, and countersigned by the Admiral^ and it declar- 
ed all such vessels pirates. Foreign vessels therefore wouU 
have no difficulty in discriminating, and all the licenced crui- 
ders being registered, abuses might be detected. 

In order further to prevent abuses, the following article 
was inserted in the same act of Government. ** Art. 6. And 
** whatever vessel under a neutral flag, carrying contraband 
^* warlike stores, shall be taken by a Greek cruiser, duly pro^ 
.^* vided vrith a commission according to the 2d Article of 
/^ this act, she shall be brought without delay before the Ma- 
^* rine Court for trial, and judgment. But if the Captors be- 
." fore bringing her to the Court, or before the decisbn of 
^^ the Court is pronounced, shall lay hands upon the cargq. 
" steal or waste it, or injure the vessel, her sailors, or any 
*^ one on board ; not only shall they lose their commission; 
^ but be held as pirates, and subjected to the penalty in thai 
" case provided." 

But notwithstanding the exertions of the Greek Govern- 
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ment, and the presence of the fleets of every maritime coim« 
tiy in the Archipelago* the piracies continued, continue, 
and will continue, until order and an e£Bcient Government 
shall be established in Greece. Until commerce shall ra*< 
sume its natural channel, and en^loyment be given to the 
sailors, the seas will h6 insecure, ^ese men will not sit 
tamely still, and pine in want with their families, whtn a 
bold stroke at a Fran^jfiessel, would put thenpliigossession 
of plenty ; they are ^piikilful not to devise plans of es- 
caping pursuit, and too daring hot to^rave the necessary* 
ganger. ^ 

The Foreign Consuls established in the difierent ports 
(who are Greeks by descent,) mi^t have contributed to 
suppress the growth of piracy ; but unfortunately, these men 
^ure among the very meanest and worst of the Greeks, 
llbey are generally Cgtholics, (for many fiunilies embraced 
^t religion during the rule of the Venetians over Greece,) 
and true to the spirit of their dogmas, they hate their bre- 
thren as members of the Greek Church, and prefer Maho- 
metanism to it. Besides, these Consuls were generally se« 
lected from among the trading class of Greeks, — a cringing, 
4ouble dealing set, who disgrace their country by their 
frauds ; and by being most known abroad, stamp their own 
character on that of the nation. 

These Consuls so far from attempting to put down pira- 
cies, were often indirectly concerned in them ; and many of 
them grew richer upon the spoil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Proeeedini^o/ Ibrahim Pashaw—Allempts to penetrate ik 
Distm^Mmna — ts repulsed-^ttkdahi continue^ the Sit^t 
of Athens "-BatlU of Gaidari^^^^. Favitr with theRept- 
lars is beaten— Kiutahi takes the lower Tjgton of Athens-- 
•Greeks shut themselves up in the Acropolis— Action betwttxi 
the Turkish and Greek Fleets— Events in the months^^f 
September and October. 

The united Egyptian and Turkish annies having accoifi' 
plished the destruction of Missilonghi, had no longer any 
common object : Ibrahim therefore, with his shattered ar* 
my prepared to return to the Peloponessus ; and Kiutahi to 
prepare for finishing the conquest of Roumelia by taking 
Athens. 

Ibrahim had arrived safely at TripoUtza, before Colocotrt' 
ni who was amusing himself in the mountains with a e 
followers, heaid any thing about it. The Pashaw restedbot 
very few days at Tripolitxa, for there was nothing m^^^ 
surrounding country for his aimy to subsist upon, and marcn 
ed South intending to pass by the smaller defiles to Messema- 
After passing some weeks there,|Le returned, and again co 
menced hostilities ; but his success was confined to the 
ing several little villages and making some slaves ; ^^^ 
the mountains near Mistra, he was met by Niketas, and a sev ^ 
skirmishing took place ; enough to make Ibrahim co^^^ . 
was unsafe to penetrate farther. He returned therefore o 
politza, wreaking his vengeance upon the captives he 
ken, torturmgandputtingthem to death. AtTripoutea ^^ 
made fresh preparations, he marched with a '^^ r^ g, 
ward Mistra, but he found himselffitUl more ^^^^W^^ 
cd here. The indefatigable Niketas had watche#w^ ^^ 
tions, and threw himself in bis way, sending off P^^^ 
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locotroni, who witn Coliopolos, and about two thousand men* 

* f 

came running* to his assistance. No important affair took 
place ; but Ibrahim suffered from the little l>ands who lurk- 
ed in e^ery place about the foot of the mountains that would 
afford them security. * 

Ibrahim Pashaw then marched to the Southern part of the 
Bf orea, where he remained some weeks recruiting his men 
after their fatigues, and preparing for new opera1%ns. All 
the Pjrovince of Messdroi was his ; he had ^aid waste and 
ruined the whole of the Southern part of Arcadia ; and his 
possession of Tripolitza ensured him that Province ; there 
^as therefore only the Province of Maiha for him t6 subdue, 
upon that depended Laconia; and these two his, all the 
•Southern parts of the Morea were secure to him. 

But how to possess himself of Maina was the difficulty ; 
that Province is rough mid unfit for the motions of a regular 
army ; the entrance to it is defended by/ the lofty Southern 
lidge of Taygetus, and its inhabitants are the most warlike, 
and accustomed to arms, of any Province in the Morea ; 
they had never, it is true, distinguished themselves abroad 
{as they say,) that is out of their own district, for they are too 
selfish, to care much about the struggle of the common coun* 
try, unless it mterfered with themselves particularly ; but it 
was certain from their turbulent habits while formerly under 
the Turks, that they would make a desperate resistance, if 
(heir country was invaded. 

Ibrahim had about fourteen thousand effective soldiers 
left, including all his garrison, although he bad not yet re- 
ceived all his expected supplies from Egypt. He prepared 
to march against Maina with eight thousand of his disciplin* 
ed troops, and sent round some of his vessels into the Gulf 
of Messenia, to co-operate by water. He went in person 
from Calamata, to reconnoitre the country, ai^ ridge of 
mountains which he had to pass ; and the next day moved 
forward with his army. The fleet had been directed to sail 
up al(Mig the shore of Maina, and make demonstrations of 

* <» B/^f((t— I ran.** 
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IlpdUig meii» 10 Older to draw off the aliei^ 
from the real pwit of attack* 

The anny puAed on East fh>m CalamaM^ cuid arriving oil 
the 4^ at the foot of the mauntainfl, found every fo&tioR 
occupied by the Greeks, who had built up their httle etxmc 
breastworks, and were lying down behind them, with their 
loQg guns sticking out from every crevice* Ibrahim how 
ever, determined to attack them, and his men advanced 
with considerable spirit, but wereat^nce driv^i back vHien 
the fire began to flash from tBe little vralls, for each shot 
was deliberately aimed, and todk. effect The .^rabs, how*' 
ever, were again broug^ up, but uselessly ; they could not 
iqure the Greeks, and were driven back every time with 
loss : new points of attack w(^re sought, and the day iepent 
in various attempts to diskxige the Greeks or turn their po- 
sitions, but it was was unavailing ; the attadi completely fail- 
ed, vrith a loss of about four hundred men. llie Greeks 
were under the direction of Anastasius Mavromichalis, and 

4 

four or five Chiefs who had hastily gathered together about 
two thousand men ; tb^ loss was only about twenty. 

Ibrahim still resolutely bent on penetrating the Province, 
kept Us positions in fi*ont of the Greeks ; and on the 5th, em- 
barked 1500 men to be landed a few miles below, and thence 
to penetrate into the interior, to turn up the country-to the left 
and endeavour to take the Greek position in the rear. This 
move was nearly fatal to the£rreeks ; the landing was made 
unopposed, because unexpeeted ; and the troops penetrated 
to Tximora, before they met any opposition. 

But the news had spread like wild fire through the coun* 
try, and all armed : Constantine, the brother of Petro Mav- 
romichalis, was there collecting soldiersj, to reinforce the ar- 
my which had repelled the attack at Armiro the day before, 
He ran therefore to the barriers with his few soldiers, and 
was followed by a crowd of peasantry. The whok countiy 
V911S aroused, and resembled a disturbed hornet's nest ; the 
Spartan blood seemed to be q>, for hundreds of women 
came on with the men, lugging great muskets, and with a 
yataghan and pistols stuck in their fpg^es. An obstinate 
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dtmggte took place atthefootof the barriers, and the Greeks 
drove back the Turks from them. 

The next morning being still more nmnerous, they sallied 
forth, attacked the Turks, drove diem from their positions, 
and forced them back toward theit Vessels. Another at- 
tack was here made, and the Turks were obliged to re-em^ 
bark in haste after losing about five hundt^d men. 

The same day Ibrahim made an attack upon Armifo, but 
was repulsed completely ; and finding that Colocotroni, to 
whom die Mainotes hsid written for help, had arrived widl 
2500 men under latrako, Meletopolo, and Petzimana, he re^ 
tired to Calamata, and relinquished all hope of penetrating 
Maina upon that side. 

From Calamata he moved slowly up, and passing the de^ 
files entered again into Arcadia, and sent his cavalry into 
every pajt of the level country to destroy any village that 
might have escaped former ravaging, and to drive away the 
peasantry who might have come down from their moun*^ 
tain re'treats during his absence. 

He spent the month principally in this work of des- 
tmctio-n ; he was often opposed by the different Ci^itansf, 
tod harassed considerably. Gennaios, the brave son of 
Colocotroni, covered himself with honour in several skir- 
mishes. ' In one affair the only corps of cavalry which 
the Greeks had, consisting of 300 horse, was engaged with 
the enemy, and behaved w^.j. Col. Almeida, a Portu- 
guese officer, commanded the^ompany of 100 which wad 
disciplined, and with it charged a small body of Arabs, who 
threw themselves into a hollow square, but were routed and 
ciit up. Several weeks passed in such skirmishing. 

Ibrahim then marched With eight thousand men from 
' Tripolitza ^ Eastwaitl, and crossing the mountains entered 
Laconia, probably with a view of penetrating^Maina from 
the North. He destroyed on the route Kastri, Agio Petro^ 
Agio lonni, and Kalara, and penetrated to Astros upon th6 
sea-coast. Most of the fljnng villagers had taken refuge in 
this place, which is a little peninsula of high land, and upon 
which was a then unfinished fortificatioOy btiilding by one 

89* 
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Zaphoropolos, who waxing rich firom the sufiering (^ those 
about him, resolved on building a castle, by which means he 
might exercise sway over the surrounding province. 

Into this place, Niketas who had been following Ibrahim 
like his shadow, with about three hundred soldiers, threw 
himself with the determination to defend it. 

Ibrahim, however, did not stop to attadc him ; but divid- 
ing his army into three columns, he marched with the cen- 
tre one upon Mistra, and sent (me to the right, the other to 
the left along the sea-coast, directing them to bum and de- 
stroy every thing on their way. This they executed efkc* 
tually, burning many villages, the principal of which were 
Yrachova, and Prasto. But the centre column meefing 
with considerable resistance in the mountains, the plan was 
defeated and the army reunited before Astros. 

Niketas had in the mean time got sufficient reinforce*- 
ments to defend the place ; and the attack of Ibrahim on 
the 16th, though well planned, was repulsed ; nor could he 
/• by any stratagem get possession of the place, which would 
have been a most important position for him. He then re- 
traced his steps to the Province of Arcadia, and entered 
Tripolitza, having efiected the destruction of most of the 
villages in the district of liaconia, and driven those inhabit- 
ants who escaped from his soldiery, to take refuge in the 
mountains, or upon the strong places on the sea-shore. 

Let us now look a little to the proceedings of Kiutahi in 
the North ; we have seen tMit after the fall of Missilonghi 
he occupied himself solely with preparing for the siege of 
Athens, the^ last and most important position which he 
would have to take to give him command of all Roumelia. 
He was detained by various difficulties in getting men, and 
clearing the routes by which his communication with Thes- 
saly must bejcept i^, and which were defended by little bo- 
dies of soldiers, acting without much order however, as 
Karaiskakis was away. 

The month of Jiine passed entirely away before he was 
able to leave Thebes, and it Was the middle of July before 
his army assembled in force upon the pla^ of Athens ; his 
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line of commumcation was by a chain of posts to Oropo, a 
little harbour in ,the Gulf of Egrisso, jufit above Marathon,. 
From Oropo he communicated by water with Egrisso, and 
by the Gidf of Talanda with Zeituni, whence his principal 
stores were drawn, and with Yolo ; about twenty small 
vessels were employed in this service. 

Modem Athens is built upon the same spot, which Ce« 
crops three thousand three hundred and eighty-four years 
since, pitched upon to found his colony, and where he built 
the city called first Cecropia, and afterwards Athena> 
which name it has retained to the present day. It is situat- 
^d on a beautiful plain, at the sloping foot of Hymettus^ 
about seven miles from the Piraeus ; a commodious port, for-^ 
merly connected by two long walls with the city. 

Tlie Acropolis or Citadel of Athens* is a natural, fortress/ 
a vast mass of rock about the fourth of a mile in lengthy 
and an eighth in breadth ; it rises so precipitately on the 
South side that it is inaccesnble ; the North is less so, it 
comes up^more sloping, but still very steep, and leaves on 
the top, and at an elevation of several hundred feet above 
the surrounding plain, a level area of 800 feet in length, and 
400 in breadth. This area is surrounded by a slight wall in 
those places where the rocks are not precipitous enough, and 
this made it capable of repelling the assault of any enemy, pre^ 
yious to the invention of artillepy. After that epoch, it was 
more regularly foftified by the Venetians, and has now high* 
er walls, batteriesi and a tower. The area on the top of the 

* The foUowiDg extract from an intercepted letter of Kintahi Pashaw, 

jlhows his ideas about Athens. *^ The Citadel of Athens as is known to 

<> yon, was built of old on a hig^h and inaccessible rock ; not to be injured 

*} by a mine, nor accessible to assault. i ■ It is most important be- 

-(( cause it is very old, and from it went out of yore many famous philoso^ 

** phers ; it has works of art very old, which make the learned men of £u- 

*^ rope wonder ; and for this reason, all the Europeans and the other na- 

^ tions of nnbelieyers regard the citadel as their own house. And be- 

** cause they regard it as a place of pilgrimage and worship, all the £uro«^ 

^ peiins and aU the nations of infidels caUed Christians, labour to preTent 

*^ its being taken from these apostate dogs. But we hope to beatthea 

** with the assistance of divine Providence, and the wonder-working prftj" 

. '* «rB of our kingi the Ruler of the Burfoge of the world; &G. bc»^* 
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rock of the Acropolis, is filled uridi the stupendoos rdiiis of 
those temples aod buildings, which were the pride of 
Athens when she was acknowledged the Queen of Cities; 
but, were this a proper place for describing that spot,(diMibt- 
less the most interesting in the world, to the lover of clas* 
sic recollections) the numerous and copious woriu which 
have been puUisbed on the subject, would renderit useless, 
The modern city is built around the foot of the rock of the 
Acropolis or Citadel, and the houses, about axteen hmicired 
in number, are surrounded by a slight wall. 

The Acropolis of Athens was commanded by Goanh,a 
brave and determined man, who for more than a year had 
held the place, and controlled the lower city, and all the PrO' 
▼ince of Attica, the revenue of which he appropriated to 
himself ; and with them, laid in a lai^ge stock of provisioDS 
for the Citadel, enough to last with care, a select garris(M) 
for two years. He had about 800 men in the Citadel, and 
there wore 1000 in the lower town ; most of the womeo 
and children and useless persons had been sent to Salami;^ 
though too great a number remained behind. 

On arriving before Athens the first care of Kiutafai was 
to establish himself in such position that he might act oir 
the ofiensive and defensive bc^ He stretched his lines in 
a way to accomplish this, if possible ; and established seve* 
ral batteries, from which he threw balls and shells into the 
town. The principal battery was erected upon the Muse- 
um hiU, now called more commonly Philopappus. ^"f^ 
this he could fire almost point blank into the' Acropolis, aoi 
{from there his mortars did con»derable injury. 

The Greeks, however, were not idle ; they kept the can- 
non of the Acropolis in a continual roar, i^ long as there 
was a possibility of their' arresting the progress of the enc* 
my^s works ; and the frequent salUes they made, tte daily 
sUrmishes which took place on the plain, and in the olive 
groves about the city, by their various issues showw tw 
the possession of the country was still doubtful. Kiotej^ 
however, vrith his characteristic perseverance, went on ^ 
Jitis operations, aod difficulties seemed only to n^use hi^ 
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greater exertion. But a more formidable enemjr was gather* 
log in his rear. 

The Greek Govemment had been labouring very hard td 
establish a camp in the rear of Kiutahi, and prevent him 
pressong the siege of Athens. Karraiskakis, who had now 
risen into consklerable notice, and seemed to bid fair by Hi 
talents and his powerful, influence over the Roumeliote so^ 
diery, to eclipse all his brother Chiefs, was appointed to com* 
maod all the irregular troops which shoidd be raised in Rou* 
melia ; and Colonel Favier with the regular troops was to 
co-operate with him in harassmg Kiutahi. 

The Pashaw had on the 17th in a furious attack, made him* 
self master of the lower city, and driven the Greeks to shut 
themselves up in the Acropolis, when he heard that a force 
was advancing upon his rear : Colonel Favier with fifteen 
hundred regulars, accompanied by the brave band of Phil- 
helienes, composed of sixty volunteer European ofGcen^ 
landed- from Salamis. He was immediately joined by three 
thousand irregulars, commanded by various Chiefs undei* 
Karraiskakis, and all united, advanced to a little village called^ 
Oaidari, where they tock their positions ; the irregulars on 
Oach side, and Favier in the centre. 

The next morning Kiutahi with six thousand infantry, and 
a few cavalry, advanced against them, and proceed^ to at* 
tack them with great vigour ; the Greeks resisting with aft 
much resolution; their little corps of artillery dmng great 
execution, and the corps of Philhellenes covering itself with 
honour, by daring bravery. The battle continued five hours^ 
sometimes moj^ furiously, then again slackening : but in 
the afternoon the Turkish soldiers retired with considerable 
loss. 

But the indefatigable Kiutahi, knowing well that every 
thing depended on his defeating this corps, and being that 
very night reinforced by the arrival of Omer Pashaw frcwn 
Negropont, with eighteen hundred horse, he determined on 
a new attack. 

He advanced therefore the next day with more troops, an 
Qverwhehnifig co^aby » and an ^cient artillery ; and reoom*^ 
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menced the attack with fuiy. The Greeks lesisted success- 
fiilly for some time, and the reguhirs by their condact in 
the hottest fire, showed to the irregulars, that it was possible 
to stand erect, and fight with their bodies exposed. 

The Toikish cavalry galloped several times within pistol 
sKot of the Greeks ; and their infantry creeping aloi^ be- 
hind rocks, and in hollows, kept up a close fight ; while their 
artillery effectually served with grenades, was very galling. 
But the Greeks stood their ground, notwithstanding that three 
of the four pieces of li^t artillery, were throvm out of ser* 
idee ;* nearly a thousand Turks had fallen ; when a Gre^ 
Chief, Yassos, fled with his men, before a chai^ which the 
Turks made upon him ; and his example spreading panic 
among the rest, they all qiut their position and ran to the 
tSSls ; leaving the regulars to be cut up, or stand the whole 
brunt of the battle. 

A retreat was necessary, and credit is due to Colonel Fa« 
vier, not only for his bravery during the day, but for the 
coolness with which he directed his retreat. It was, it is 
<rue, almost a fli^t ; for thej' were so hard pressed by the 
cavalry, that passing through a village where they had de** 
posited their wounded the day before, they were obliged to 
leave them ; the horsemen galloping in one side of the vil* 
lage, as they left the opposite one, and in a few minutes they 
saw the heads of their wounded companions dripping at the 
saddle bows of their pursuers. 

Favier, however, effected his retreat in tolerable order to 
a secure position.? 

* These were lome of the femons London para eent otit with eo mach 
parade to Greece — their azletreet were of ca«t iron, end tnepped off. 

t A few days after this affair, the French Naval Commander was lying; ia 
the harbour, and the Turkish Pashaw came on board to pay him a oompli« 
ventary visit ; and while sitting; in the cabin, in came Karreiskakis, with 
the same intention, and ignorant of his enemy being; there. The meeting 
was a sinsalar one— the Greek Chief, the only one perhaps, whom the Pa* 
ihaw respected and feared — put his hand on his breast, and made the custo* 
nary salute by bending; the body, but the proud Turk would not return it. 
It was probably an involuntary act on the part of Karraiskakis,and not as 
alttf wards said, a profession of homage duo ; lor tho Turk oottld sot harc^ 
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Kiutafai returned to Athens in triumph withtfe loss of on« 
ly a very few men, and resumed the siege of the Acropolis 
with redoubled vigour ; he fortified himself in several posi« 
tions within the lower town^ and his army occupied all the 
heights around that were of any importance. With his present 
force of cavalry he was secure in the possession, and c<mi« 
mand of the plain which surrounds the city. Leaving him 
therefore to continue bombarding and cannonading the Aero** 
polis, from which the cannon of the Greeks answered '^ fast 
and well/' let us look at the maritime operations of the two 
belligerents. 

Another great expedition was fitting out at Alexandria, 
though the extreme slowness with which it went on, seemed 
to augur that the purse of the EJgyptian Satrap' waxed low* 
and that his credit was injured. It was supposed, however, 
by the Greeks, that this armada, united with one fitting out 
from Constantinople, was to fall upon some vital part of 
Greece-^Hydra most probably. The Government there* 
fore, anxious to prevent this union, had with much difiiculty 
got a small squadron to sea, under the command of Vice Ad^ 
jniral Sakturis, to go and oppose the Constantinople divisioq, 
which was more advanced in its preparations than the Alex* 
andrian. 

Sakturis, after sailing up to the entrance of the Darde* 
nelles, steered South to cover Samos, which he had reason to 
think was to be the 'object of attack. Hearing, however^ 
that Topal Pashaw with two seventy-fours, twenty-seven fri- 
gates and corvettes, and seven brigs, had left the Darda* 
helles, he immediately sailed to meet him. Off Scio he dis** 
covered this fleet ; and on the 28th, notwithstanding the im- 
mense disparity of force, he determined at least to try to 
frighten the Turks ; and having Canaris with him in a fire* 
ship, he was certain of some bold attempt being made. 

^he wind being light, it was some time before the tw« 

more real pride of soul that had the wfld Chief; and afterwards, to the exo 
iiortation of the Pashaw that he would persoade his brother rebels to sab* 
mil, and accept his mercy and protection — ^ Protection !*' said Karraiskalds^ 
^* yon cannot protect your own head apinst the mandate of the Porte,'' 



B[|i]idroiis^«6t, when they eommencedadistaiil and violent^ 
though nilher harmleBs cannoimde ; bat the wind ddftuig, 
gKve ta the Gredu the wmdwurd, and die Tuil» sheerod 
effas they came down nearer ; still they kept in good oider^ 
and a sharp firing was maintained for some time. iSaddtii-* 
ty a vessel was seen to single out from the Greek faie, and 
kearifirectly down amongthe Torkirii frigates ; it wasCaaa* 
ris— erery Tmk knew lHs(he-Bhq> ; the whc^ fire c^ the 
fleet was directed upon her akme, but she advaaeed rapid'* 
ly tltfOQgh a shower (^ balls toward the huge riiips^ when two 
^t struck her between wind and water, and she began 10 
ffiL StiU the daring Canaris dro^e her on I»df sirimg, in 
hqpe of grappKng an enemy before she should go down i 
kut barges from the frigates ccming out to cut him off bom 
returning, he was obliged to set fire to his vessel, and tiy fe^ 
ABcapem his boat. 

He was pmsued 1^ the barges, and obliged to £gbt de5» 
persldy finr ten mmules, lotnng several of his men, and re« 
Ceiving a wound upon the head, and another upon his anfi 
before he could reach the Greek vessels. 

The Turkidi fleet showed no mclination to contint^ the 
%ht, thou§^ they had not suffered much ; the smeU of a 
Ibuming brulot was an unpleasant odour to the nostrils of 
Topid Pashaw ; it renunded him of the fate of two o( hift 
predecessors ; he withdrew his fleet therefixre, and steered 
for Mitylene. 

Af%^ remaining here a few days, Topal sailed for Con* 
stantmople, probably recalled by an order of the JStdtaq^ 
who was then in great trouble, puttmg down the Janissaries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Proceedings of Ibrahim Pashaw — Distresses of Greece^-- 
Operations of Kiutahi — Death of Gourah — Civil dissen* 
sions among the Greeks — Arrival of the Steam Corvette^ 
Perseverance — Continuation of Siege of Athens — Reliev* 
ed by Colonel Favier — Expedition <f TalandcH— Judicious 
Operations of Karraiskakis — Disputes about the place jor 
the meeting of the National Assembly. 

The months of September and October, passed away 
without any important miUtary action, yet the general ten- 
dency of the operations was to injure the cause of the 
Greeks, and their struggle ^seemed to be destined to end 
from gradual exhaustion. 

Ibrahim Pashaw went about the Morea like a destroying 
spirit ; and the smouldering villages, the blackened and 
scathed trunks of the olive-trees, the trampled vineyards, 
and the mutilated humstti bodies in all stages of putrefac- 
tion, marked the route he had taken from province to pro- 
vince ; the inhabitants almost invariably fled before him, 
where the country was level, and from the mountains 
witnessed the destruction of their homes and hopes. But 
little resistance was made, and this little, was by the despe- 
ration of a few rude peasants ; or those brave and indefa^ 
tigable Capitani, who chose rather to fight for their country 
than for pay ; of these Niketas, and Staikos (called a fool 
for his headlong courage) were the principal, but neithex* 
they nor the others, had means of supporting more than a 
handful of men. 

An awful weight of responsibility rests upon Colocotro^i 
for what he did do, yet a still greater one, for what he did 
not do. His place of Commander in Chief gave hi)n 

3Q 
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great influence ; and had he busied himself as much about 
opposing the enemy, as attending to his private interests and 
party quarrels, an effectual opposition might have been 
made to the passage of Ibrahim into many parts, whidi he 
utterly desolated. He felt that he was incapable of oi^gan- 
iiing an army, upon the European plan, br of commanding 
one when organized ; therefore he would not encourage dis« 
eipline* But he was a general, and thought he must have 
an army, and instead of profiting by the experience he had 
had, of the insufficiency of his rude soldiers to stand in 
large bodies before the bayonets of the Egyptians, instead 
of dividing the Greeks into an hundred guerrilla bands, and 
harassing the enemy by desultory petty skirmishes, which 
would have worried regular troops to distraction, Coloco^^ 
troni spent his time in unavailing efforts to collect large bo« 
dies of men, who might give the semblance at least of an 
army. 

But there were not the means for it, the country was not 
in a situation to support a large army, the failing of rations 
for one day would disperse it. Colocotroni too, was not 
content with a ration per man ; he wished triple and quadru- 
'ple, that he might have wherewithal to line his purse. He 
it was, who by his example encouraged the Greek Capitani 
to go (m in their shameful system of extortion ; the Govern- 
ment was at this time dally giving out rations, and p«ying 
On paper it is true) the wages for forty thousand men, to 
the different Capitani ; and they, all united, could not have 
mustered ten thousand men. Colocotroni practised this 
more than any one, sending in his report of three or foui^ 
times as many men, as he really had, and demanding for 
them pay and rations, 

Favier, after his repulse at Gaidari, had retired to Sala- 
mis, and from thence crossed over to Methina, a little pe- 
ninsula whidi he had fortified, and made use of as head- 
quarters for the regular troops. Eautahi Pashaw pressed 
the siege of Athens vrith vigour, bombarding the AcropdKs 
every day. The Greeks returned his fire as constantly, and 
several sallies were made with various results. In the lat?- 
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ter part of September a determined one was made; 
Greeks fell upon the Turks in the lower town with fiiryv 
drove them from their position, killing several hundred* 
They succeeded in getting some fuel which they most need- 
ed, and retired again within the Citadel. 

On the 12th October, Gourrah, the Commander Of the 
Citadel, was killed upon the ramparts by a rifle ball ; and in 
him Athens lost more than could be restored to her ; a swt* 
gle determined Chief, whose courage was equalled onty by 
his obstinacy : hereafter she .was to be governed by a do- 
zen. 4 

But the most m^lanchdy scene presented to^ the spec- 
tator of this interesting struggle, was that of the cvr^ distuir* 
bances which broke out in the Province of Corinth, and 
which went on increasing, till actual hostilities were com- 
menced. It would be uninteresting to the public, to go 
through the details of this civil war; it is inmiaterial to the 
world, whether Notaras, or Notaropolo, had- the best daim 
to the revenue of the Province of Corinth; they are both 
criminal , be the ground of the quarrel what it may ; and so 
are the different Chiefs and Primates who took one side or 
other, with hireling soldiers ; and ruined the crops, and deso>» 
lated a large part of the Province of Corinth ; distressing 
the inhabitants to an excessive degree. Some blodd wa$ 
^ed On both sides ; Dillyani, who, while he sat upon his bench ' 
Mrith the Government, had been hatching and fomenting 
these quarrels, to advance his own interest as being connect- 
ed with one of the parties, left Napoli to go and promote 
by artful management, his selfish schemes. 

And the President Zaimis must follow Mm, fctf'sooth* com- 
missioned publicly, to put down the quarrellers, but in reality^ 
to see that Dillyani should not effect his plans. 

Colocotroni too, ran (as he says) with his soldiers to put 
down by force both parties ; but it was rather fox-like to see 
if while the lion and bear were lying exhausted by their ef- 
forts, he might not seize the prey — ^the fortress of Corinth, 
The end of the whole business was just as it should have 
been ; the Suliotes and other Roinnehotes vttbQ had beea 
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by tbe different parties, getting tired with waiting for 
their pay, seized upon the crop of currants, the object of dis- 
pute, and sold it for their own benefit. 

Thus was another district of the Peloponessus ruined for 
this seascHi) by the rq>acity of the Chiefs and Primates. 

On the 14th, the inhabitants of NqK>U and of all Greece, 
were electrified by the news of the arrival of one of the 
long expected, but at last almost despaired of, armed Steam 
Ships. She was a fine strong vessel, as large as a common 
corvette, mounting eight sixty-eight pound cannon, and cal- 
culated for throwing hot shot, as well as shells, horizontally ; 
she was strongly, but too heavily built ; or rather her engine 
was too weak for her weight, being only eighty horse power, 
and that too so miserably constructed, that it was not to be 
depended upon. She was commanded by that unpretend- 
ing, but long tried and generous Philhellene, Capt. Frank 
Abney Haistings, to whose prudent and unwearied exer^ 
tions,to whose generous sacrifices of time and money, 
Greece owes the arrival of the first national vessel she ever 
owned. 

Athens had now become to Eastern Greece, what Mis- 
silonghi had been to Western Greece : the last strong hold — * 
the bulwark of the Province ; if Athens should fall into the 
hands of the Turks, all Greece North of the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth would be theu*s, there would be nothing left but the 
Peloponessus and islands. Already indeed, had RoumeUa 
submitted in reality to the Turks ; hundreds of villages were 
now repopulated by the Greeks, who lived in acknowledg- 
ed subjection to them ; paying their tax, but keeping their 
arms by them, and not allo\)^ing any Turks among them. 
This was the most alarming symptom of all ; when the pea- 
santry could agaiQ resume their occupations, and submit to 
Turkish dominions, misery must have arrived at its acme ; 
human nature could endure no longer. 

The Greek who had fled from his burning dwelling, had 
supported his family in the mountains in the best way his 
ingenuity could devise, but mostly upon the productions of 
nature, hoping for the moment when peace and Uberty 
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should be established ; but year after year passed away ; 
there came no peace for him — ^his means for Importing his 
children were exhausted, he saw their dirty ragged clothes 
dropping firom them peacemesd — he saw their countenances 
wan and emaciated ; their bodies bloated by the unwholescxme 
nature of their scanty food ; and he said to them, — let us go to 
our village, the Turks can only do that in on^ moment, which 
famine will do for us by degrees. 

Thus many of the peasantry returned, and Kiutahi Pa- 
shaw was politic enough to encourage it, by restrainii^ his 
^Idiery from, harming them. 

The Greek Government, therefore, turned all its atftotion 
to Roumelia ; and Kaitaiskakis being made Commander in 
Chief there, he quickly raised such a force, by caUiiig 
around him the Roumeliote soldiers who were scattered 
among the mountains, as made the Turks abiLndonall^the 
country, but the strong holds ; and the people again took'amuik 
His great object, however, was to cut off the supplies of 
Kiutahi, and force him to raise the siege of Athens. 

Colonel Favier undertook to co-operate, and marehed 
against Thebes, which wWs then* held by the Tmka, wftb 
twelve hundred of his regular troops, and half that nimbef 
•f irregulars. He arrived within six miles of Thebes in thii 
eveningoftheSlst, and halted, meaning to make thealtal^li 
as soon as the moon should rise : but the irregulars, either 
from becoming, intimidated, or £rom jealousy or dislike to 
Jhe Tacticos^ (as they called the regulars,) silently dropped ciS 
one by one, leaving their Captains alone. This had a motf 
discouraging effect upon the regulars, and at the time ap^ 
pointed for the attack, Favier found his corps not only un» 
mipported by light troops, but entirely spiritless. He ther^ 
fore was obliged to retumi, without having effected any 
flung. 

Meanthne the siege of AtheKs went on with vjgotur, ai4 
many of the garrison had been killed ; others sickened, an4 
i;here was great ne^ of a reiiifbrcement. But the blockade 
was rigid ; Kiutahi had drawn his lines almost entirely round 

the dty^ andtbeoocnpatioti of posu at (ho (fistttace of miur* 

30* 
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ket shot from each other, rendered all ccmununieation of the 
besieged mth their brethren outside, extremely diffi- 
cult ; single persons only could pass, and that in the ni^t^ 
by crawUng on the ground. It was a great object to throw 
a reinforcement inta the Citadel, and the Turks were as 
anxious to prevent it : several attempts had been made and 
failed On the night of the 23d, a Chief named Gr^tti^ 
with about three hundred men ; and the Ionian corps of about 
one hundred and fifty ; landed four miles below Athens, and 
succeeded in forcing his way through the enemy's lines, 
and entered the Acropolis with the loss of only a few men. 

. Thus Athens being reheved from all pressing danger, 
was left to be defended by its garrison against the continual 
cannonade and bombardment from the enemy's batteries ; 
and the attempts which the Turks made from time to time 
to assault or suroriseit. 

Government tun ed its attention to forwarding the plan 
of Karraiskakis, of sustaining the insurrection in Roumelia, 
and endangering the communications of Kiutahi with Thes* 
saly. To effect this, Colletti was dispatched with two 
soibII vessels, and with means of assembling the soldiery, 
who were scattered about in the islands of Scopelos, Sci* 
athuSf Halonessus, &c. With these he was to make a 
hooding somewheie below Zeituni, to take up his position^ 
and endeavour to stop the supplies from passing to the ar*- 
my blockading Athens. 

Government it seems, was not then aware that most of 
die supplies were brought down the Gulf from Zeituni in 
small vei^sels, and thence to Oropos near Marathon. How- 
ever the plan of CoUetti's expedition was good ; he was a 
man of great abilities, and as far as his means would go^ 
something was to have been expected of .him. Having af- 
tor much delay and difficidty collected about two thousand 
m^n) acting however, under their different Capitani, the ex-^ 
jjedition crossed from Scopelos, and entering the Gulf, ap« 
proaehed the coasts and made a landing on the KHb, near 
Qpus or Talanda. 

Colletti inunediatety kmA ftom fbe GMok poiunib^ it-. 
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sideHt there, that the Turks had withdrawn almost all Their 
forces from that section of the country ; and that in Talan^ 
da, which was but a few miles distant, there were only an 
hundred and fifty soldiers. A body of Greeks, in their usu- 
al way, without Waiting for the rest of the forces to lahd^ 
or even for any orders from their officers, immediately set off 
on a full trot for Talanda. On arriving they attacked the 
place, drove the Turks fro^n the outskirts of the town, and 
were beginning to pillage, when a body of five hundred 
Turks, mostly cavalry, was seeh advancing to the relief of 
the place, {(^port said they were five thousand, and without 
waitmg to examine the truth, the Greeks ran again to-* 
ward their vessels, as fast and as disorderiy as they had 
come. Three of the leaders or inferior Capitani, endea-* 
youring to make a stand andvcall back the men, remained 
too long, and were killed vnth a few soldiers. The los$ 
however, was trifling ; it was only the moral effect upon thq 
rest that was to be feared ; a check at the beginnings wa9 
worse than quadruple the loss afterwards. 

The Chiefs then made preparationa for a more systema* 
tic attack ; and all the men being landed, it was resolved to 
march at daylight the next morning against Talanda. But 
the next morning viras only to give them another sad proof 
of the miserable want of system, and organization ; tho 
three armed vessels which accompanied the expedition^ 
were (as is the case with all the fleet) the property of pri- 
vate persons, and hired by the month by Grovemment ^ 
their time had expired some days before, and their Captain^ 
resolved not to stay any longer withoi^t pay ; they therefore 
got under way, and sailed off, leaving the soldiers in utter 
^tonishment and dismay. 

They were in the heart of the enemy's country, )an over* 
whelming force might soon be brought against them ; the 
-Xlirkish cruisers, of which there were several in the Guli^ 
^might eome and blockade them by sea ; and then destructioi) 
would be inevitable. The soldiers saw all this, and it vw| 
\ti vain to try to persuade them to stay, it would have been 
madacssi m tbem^ to do so; ftad tidung tbeoi^lTcs V> {hfi 
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fittle boats in which they had come over, they recrossed to 
the islands finom whence they came, — ^and thus ended the 
Talanda business* 

Karraiskakisy on the other side, was harassing the enemy 
much more effectually ; he had collected nearly five thou- 
sand men, which he divided into little parties about the coun- 
try, in sud) a way as to keep it all in a state of insurrection^ 
and exclude the Turks from most of it He cut off many 
convoys destined for^Kintahi ; and by continually destroying 
little bodies of the enemy, he weakened the blockading ar« 
my, and forced Kiutahi to draw reinforcements. It woukl 
be tedious to detail all the affairs that took place ; that of 
Racbova however the most important by far, and remark- 
able for the destruction of a great number of enemies, with' 
iOut any comparative loss on his part, deserves notice, and it 
«an be had in Karraiskakis's own words, extracted from his 
dispatch. 

^^To TBE VeKERABLB GoVERNIKO COMMISSION — **We 

send jojrfiil intelligence of the brilliant victory which 
by the help of the Most High God, took place over the ene-> 
my at Rachova.*' — 

^ On the 18th (O. 8.) of the present month, we arrived at 
Distimo, with all the forces of the Government ; and the 
next day sent the Chiefs G. Yagias, M. Vagias, and Gardi- 
fciottis Grivas, to take position at Rachova, knowing that the 
enemy intended to seize that port ; as Kehaiah Bey, Musta« 
pha Bey, Kergisphil Bey, and Elmaz Bey, were moving 
upon it with 2000 men. Ours, (viz. our soldiers) arrived 
first, and fortified themselves, and when the enemy arrivecl^ 
the fight begun. We arrived the same day, and the fi^t 
Ibecame hot ; we drove the enemy from the town, and shut 
lum up in a ravine near it. The 20th the Chief MakreS 
came to our assistance ; and on the 21sth Georgios DrakoSj 
and Constantine Kalevas, &c. The enemy remained most 
closely blockaded for eight days, without v^ater or bread. .> 
Twice and thrice caoie i»sistance for the enemy, but they 
were not able to efilect their purpose, for they were met 1^ 
our soldiers and driven back with loss. The enemy demanded 
that we timid gire tbem free passage^ that tbejr xp^ht i^ 
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turn to their homes, and they would give into our hands as 
hostages; Kehaiah Bey, and Mustapha Bey. We however 
demanded their arms, and would grant them only their lives, 
and free passage to their homes ; but they v/buld not re- 
ceive our proposition ; and so, upon the 24th of the months 
and at the 10th hour of the day, they resolved to save them- 
selves by flight ; but we perceiving their intention, had taken 
all the positions and remained ready for the meeting." 

" The enemy rushed on at last, and the battle opened ; 
the Greeks displayed great courage, striving to excel each 
other ; the Epiro-Suliotes, the Continentals, as well as the Pe* 
loponessians under Niketas. They slew thirteen hundred 
of the enemy, among whom were all the leaders. A few 
only escaped, and these veithout arms. We made a number 
of prisoners, we took all their standards, their horses, and 
their baggage. We lost only eight killed, and as many more 
wounded. Let the nation then rejoice at this victory, and 
let them give thinks to the Most High. Camp at ftachova^ 
Nov. 26. O. S. (N. S. Dec. 8.)" Signed. 

Karraiskakis now drew nearer the outskirts of Kiutahi'd 
army, whose communication he had nearly cut off with West-s 
em Greece by way of Salona, but who still had secure in-* 
tercourse with Thessaly. He pressed perseveringly the 
siege of Athens, and got information that the garrison was 
almost without powder ; he therefore played upon the cita* 
del continually with his cannon and mortar, and made ma- 
ny sham assaults, to force the Greeks fire as much as he 
could. 

Government had repeived nuiyerous ^nd pressing letters, 
from the Chiefs in the garrison, all urging the imminent 
danger of the Citadel from the want of powder; and at- 
tempts were immediately made to introduce it ; but some 
of these letters had fallen into the hands of the Turks, and 
they kept a most strict watch to prevent it. The task of 
breaking through the enemy's line was a difficult and very 
dangerous one. It was attempted however by some of the 
Chiefs, and failed. 

The danger was imminent — ^the cannon of the Acropolis 
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hanOy answered one shot in ten, thrown against them ; and 
the soldiers were reserving their last cartridges, to repel any 
-serious assault that might be made. In this crisis. Col. Fa- 
vier offered his services, and they being accepted, he took 
six hundred of his regulars, and loading each man with a 
bag of twenty-eight pounds of powder — he crossed the 
Giilf of Salamis, and landed on the 12th, at two o'clock 
in the morning, about four miles from Athens. 

His landing was so silent, that he was not discovered by 
the Turiui till he had advanced to within half a mile from 
the Citadel, when he fell upon their line ; his men conld 
not fire their muskets, for fear of setting, fire to the powder 
that &ey carried on their backs ; they advanced therefore 
with fixed bayonets upon the enemy's posts, and the Turks 
thus rudely awakened, ran off discharging their guns and 
pistols ; this roused the whole camp, and they began to fee 
in the dark, and at random. The band which accompanied 
the regulars now struck up, and the Greeks in the Acropolis, 
hearing the unaccustomed sound of tlrum, fife, and horn in 
the enemy's camp, at once understood the cause of the vs^ 
roar ; and opening their gates, made a sally, met their ad- 
vancing countrymen, and returned with them in triumph 
and exultation to the Citadel. Athens was thus saved from 
the most pressing danger ; but Col. Favier found it in a very 
bad situiation : there were several Chiefs who ruled with equal 
sway ; the soldiers were most uncomfortably situated, and 
ill provided with every thing ; but what was worse than all, 
they were full of the conviction that the blockade could not 
be raised, and that the obstinate Eautahi wouM remain be- 
fore the place, until they should eat their last biscuit. They 
therefore positively refused to let Favier vrith his regu- 
lars quit the Citadel as he had intended, saying they would 
follow him if he did. He was therefore obliged to remain, al- 
though he had made no preparations for it ; his plan viras 
to have made his way out again the next night, and his boats 
were waiting for him ; his men had even left their capotes, 
and all their thick clothes behind them, in order to march more 
Kghtly, knowing^ they were to return the next day. It was 



1 
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the rainy season, the Citadel elevated and cold ; no barrack,3 
for the men, and no comfort of any kind ; still he was; 
obliged to stay, though it was only adding so many useless 
mouths, for the former number vra^ quite sufficient for the 
defence of the place. Favier had with him the Philhellenic 
Corps, composed of about 60 Europeans, commanded by 
the brave and virtuous CoL Pisa, a native of Italy. 

Let us leave therefore the venerable Acropolis in the 
hands of its reinspirited defenders, and turn our attention 
to the other parts of Greece. 

Ibrahim Pashaw had for the last two months been almost 
entirely inactive in the Southern Provinces of the Morea ; 
he ravaged indeed as much of the open country as he could 
get at, but his forces were too much reduced to undertake 
any distant or difficult expedition ; ^e was waiting for re" 
inforcements and supplies from his father in Egypt. 

A division of the Greek fleet was at sea under Sakturis^ 
and had had several unimportant skirmishes with the Con* 
stantinople fleet. The Turks took on board eight thousand 
men, and attempted to land at Samos, but they were oppos- 
ed successfully by water; and such ample preparation}? 
made by the Samiotes on land, that eveit^f they had debark^ 
edj they would have been far from making aiiother Scio bu« 
siness of it, as they wished. Sakturis continued ofi* Samos, 
and was soon joined by Admiral Miaulis. 

While the Greek Government was thus contending with 
its external enemies, it was also busily engaged in counter-* 
acting the designs of its internal ones. The civil disturban- 
ces at Corinth had ceased, but other causes of misunder- 
standing arose. Napoli was in the power of two difierent 
Chiefs, one of whom commanded the Palamede or upper 
Castle, the other commanded the lower one ; they were in-r 
dependent of one another, and of the Government ; and the 
latter finding they paid no attention to its decrees than a pre* 
tended obedience, removed itself to the little Castle in 
the harbour ; both in order to be more^independent, and for 
^ the purity of tiie air. 
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From this place, Government soon removed to £gina, as 
being nearer to Athens, the seat of war. 

The time for the re-assembling of the Deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly had arrived, — was passed, — still they met 
not ; and those leading men out of office, began tox^lamour 
against the Government, for retaining its power beyond the 
time for which it had received it. At the head of these was 
Colocotroni, who was determined on such a change as 
should give to him and his friends more the control of af- 
.. fairs ; perhaps too he was made a tool of by others, whose 
schemes were deeper ; — at any rate, he never acted Vrithout 
the advice of his counsellor |nd creature, Andreas Metaxa* 
Government therefore issued a proclamation, caUing the De« 
ties to meet in National Assembly at Egina. But this did 
not suit Colocotroni. Egina was an island, and his impri- 
sonment at Hydra seemed to have made him quite hydro- 
phobic^ and given him a dread of all islands ; for his soldiers 
could not cross the water ; he could not therefore exercise 
any undue sway over an Assembly there, and he loudly m* 
sisted on its being convened on tena iirma. Many joined 
Vvith him, and the year closed with the principal meb in the 
country, engaged in loud and angry disputes, about the 
place for the meeting of the National Assembly. 

About this time the Hope, a frigate built for the Greeks 
in New-York, and which had been long expected, arrived 
at Napoli. 

The arrival of this superb ship caused the greatest joy 
throughout Greece. The people for a moment forgot the 
tedious weeks and months, — the year, that they had passed 
in expectation of the arrival of two frigates from America ^ 
and only felt, that just as they were beginning to despair 
of them, one arrived ; and the banner of their country' 
waved over a frigate, that for beauty, power, and speedj 
could compete with the fincyt foreign ships in the Mediter- 
ranean. The sailors were delighted. . It was just what thejF 
wanted : they never had been able, with their light mer- 
chant brigs, to lay along side of an enemy^s ship ; but now,^ 
they could match with the heaviest of th^m, They were 
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so content with the one, that they thought not to ask for 
the other; or why this one had been so long delayed. In 
fact, many of the common people knew nothing of the cir* 
cumstances ; many imagined that the Hope frigate, was a 
free offering of the American people ; for they had heard 
much of American Philh'ellenism. ' They looked upon the 
United States as more assimilated to themselves, in situa* 
lion and feeling, than any other people. They knew their 
history ; that they like themselves had been under foreign 
dominion;^ that they had by a desperate struggle thrown 
off the yoke of oppression, and were now enjoying what 
they themselves were fighting for. All talked about the 
republic of America, and wished to make it serve as a pat- 
tern for their own. 

Those who know by experience, how cheering to the hu- 
man heart in its hour of affliction, is the bare expression of 
sympathy, can conceive the feelings of the better informed 
among the Greeks, when they heard of the manner in which 
the people of the United States regarded their struggle. 
" Reflect," said one of them in an address to the Senate, 
*' reflect, gentlemen, on the feelings and language with 
which the people of Franklin, hail the dawn of our regene- 
ration. Listen to that generous voice, which from the 
curule chair of their first magistrate,! expressed aloud, be- 
fore earth and its monarchs, the prayers of humanity P* 
They heard indeed with joy, the murmurs of approbation 
which arose from every part of Europe. There, the people 
dared only murmur ; but when the enthusiastic burst of ad- 
miration and applause, from across the Atlantic, reached 
them, far different were their feelings. In America, said 
they, are no despots to bijid ; there, the government is the 
servant of the people ; and surely the cause that the sove-* 
reign people approve and pray for, the sovereign people 

* The people gfenerally have an idea, that the Colonies suffered from 
Great Britain the same kihd of direct and personal oppression, that they 
themselves suffered from the Turks. 

t Referrix)g to a few words in one of President Monroe^s Messa^, 

31 
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wiU support Alas I they had to learn that they lived in an 
age, when poor justice, and humanity, were still going about 
the earth, knocking in vain at every Cabinet for admission ; 
not one had opened to them. 

We have said that the people of Greece were strongly 
prepossessed in favour of the American people, and had 
formed a high idea of their character ; and this for no other 
reason, than that in Ameriea were republican institutions. 
And there can be no better proof of this preference, than 
the manner in which the news of the frigate business, was 
received by the Greeks. One frigate had beeii retained ; 
they never thought Americans had done it. The one that 
arrived, had cost them ten million five hundred thousand 
piastres.* They crossed themselves in utter astonishment, 
as they repeated the words, ten million piastres ! Still, no 
blame was thrown upon Americans : they did not think 
Americans would cheat them : and to this very day, many, 
to whom the true circumstances have been told, will not 
believe them ; but are inclined to throw the whole guilt of 
the business, into the long list of abuses and peculations, 
attributed to their Deputies, who had been sent to London. 

But not so the better informed ; they were grieved, and 
astonished : and foreigners were careful to point the finger 
of scorn at the transaction, as a proof that their countries 
had not been alone in the work of spoliation. In this view, 
the transaction became of ten times the consequence, that 
it otherwise would have been. It was not that a fraud, or 
frauds, had been committed ; these are committed every 
where. But this was regarded as a public aifair ; it was 
blazoned abroad ; and it had an effect upon the American 
character. 

For this reason, however disagreeable it may ^ be to the 
public, to have the veil torn away, which time has begun 
to draw over the aifair, and have again forced upon their 
attention, a subject with which their ears have been drugged 
to satiety ; still, it is the duty of every American, (who re* 

* Seven ku&dred and fifty tho«feand.doIlarB.. 
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gards with jealous care' the honour of his country^ as he 
would his own,) to let no means escape, of preventing the 
faults of individuals from attaching stigma to the national 
character. With this view only, and not with an idea of 
throwing any new light upon the subject, the affair of 
building the Greek frigates in New- York, is here related. 

In 1824, the Greek governmejit sent an order to their 
Deputies in London, to procure, with all despatch, eight 
small frigates, of thirty guns each. The Deputies, from 
the difficulty thrown in the way of an armament being sent 
to Greece from any European port, turned their eyes to the 
United States, as the proper place to procure this assistance 
for their country, for which they had ample means to pay, 
from the proceeds of the English loan. 

New- York was the commercial capital, and there, exist- 
ed a Greek committee, at the head of which stood the vir- 
tuous and respected William Bayard, Esq. To the eminent 
house of Le Roy, Bayard & Co. therefore, the Deputies 
addressed themselves for information, as to the practica* 
bility, legality, and expense of building one or more frigates 
in New- York. The house returned an answer, sa}ring, the 
thing was practicable, that they had estimated the expense 
of a fifty gun ship at about two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; and offering to undertake the business themselves.^ 

* EsiinuUe of a ship of 50 gum, 1500 tom^ sml by Le Roy^ Bayard k Co* to 

the Deputies. 

Frame, 20,000 feet of live oak, at |1 50 per foot 30,000 

Other wooden materials * • - - - 30,000 

Labour - - - - - - - 60,000 

Smith's work ...... 20,000 

Copper* bolts ...... 3,000 

Sheathing copper and nails .... 12,000 

Joiner's bill -.--... 7,000 

Carytfr's do. ...... i,200 

Painter's do. ...... 3,000 

Blockmaker's do. - - - • - - 1,000 

Plumber's do. ...... 1,600 

Turner's do. 700 



A 
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*In subsequent letters, the house assured the Deputies, 
that there would be no difficulty on the part of the govern^ 
ment of the United States ; and the Deputies, confiding in 
these assertions, and bUndly and foolishly throwing th^n- 
selves into the power of men whom they did not know, 
sent General Lallemand,"^ a cavalry officer, booted igid 
spurred, to New- York, to superintend the building of two 
fi'igates, with letters to the house of Le Roy, Bayard & Co., 
and to G. G. & S. Rowland ; who were to undertake the 
business, and to each of whom the General delivered bills 
on London, to the amount of about 120,000 dollars. The 
houses accepted the task assigned them, and promised faith- 
fiilness and despatch ; saying they should not be able to 
finish the vessels in less than six months, but could finish all 
the eight ordered by the Greek government, in the same 
space of time. 

In a few days the houses inform the deputies that they 
have concluded, with the consent of Greneral Lallemand, 
to deviate fi'om the general custom, and build the vessels 
byday^s work, and not by contract ; upon the conviction, 
after a scrupulous exmninatwn of the detcdU^ that the fii* 
gates would be finished quicker, more faithfiilly, and not be 
fi^eriaUy dearer. 

Their letters breathe sympathy for the cause of the suf- 
fering Greeks, and wishes for their welfare. The Deputies 
are satisfied ; the work goes on rapidly and faithfiilly, under 
the inspection of an American naval officer of high stand- 
ing. Meantime the Houses draw for 120,000 dollars more« 
which is paid ; and the Deputies repeatedly urge them to 

Shtpchandler's do. including pitch dnd uakum 4,000 

Rigger's do. 1,500 



Hull and spars complete 180,000 
RigS^i^g— one suit of sails, anchors, and cables, 42,000 
Guns and carriages, and other expenses, * 26,500 



1,500 tons, at ^165 per ton, f247,500 
^ Gen. Lallemandis a brave, accompliahed, and honourable man; but 
not fitted for the task to which he was appointed. 
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send an estimate of what the whole expense of the fri- 
gates would be, when finished. These questions are par* 
ried by various pretences ; the Deputies are assured that 
they may be at ease ; every thing is going on well ; and 
their cavalry officer agent, who did not .know a transom 
fiY)m a trunnion, expresses his honest belief of the same. 

But still the houses draw for enormous sums, and the 
Deputies allowed themselves to be kept in ignorance <^ 
the extravagant waste, to which their funds were subjected ; 
until they had gone so far, that they had no alternative but 
continuing, or sacrificing what they had advanced. 

On the first of November, the two houses had drawn for 
the amount of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; a 
much greater sum than the Deputies had been led to think 
would be necessary to send the vessels to sea, and yet they 
were neither of them launched. The houses now, at the 
eleventh hour, comply with the reiterated demands foi: 
computation of costs ; and inform the Deputies, that the 
frigates would probably cost, each of them, five hundred 
thousand dollars ; but, for prudence sake^ advipe them to 
estimate it at five hundred and fifty thousand. ' ^ 

On the twenty-third of November, the houses write to 
the Deputies, announcing to them that they had each 
drawn for 15,000 pounds sterling more* One of the hoitses 
writes, that one of the frigates had been launched five days 
previous, and the other one would he launched in a few 
days ; while the other house, on the same day writes, that 
both had been launched ! 

The Deputies were alarmed, and had reason to be so, 
and still more by the spirit of the letters of the two houses, 
which hint at the uncertain state of Greek affairs, and in^ 
sist that all the moneys due to them, should be put into the 
hands of bankers in London, and security given to them. 
The houses had drawn for money so rapidly, they had ob- 
tained such large sums under pretences of advances paid 
on contracts, that the Deputies, feehng certain there vomX 
be something wrong in the business, protested their laist 

bill^, and uppointed an agent with powers superseding 

31^ 
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those of General Lallemand to repair immediately to 
New-York to examine the cause of the delays, and enor- 
mous charges, and hasten the sailing of one or both of the 
frigates for Greece, where they were most aiuuously, and 
momentarily expected. 

This agent, Alexander Contostavlos, a native of Scio, 
and a reputable merchant, arrived in New-York with power 
to negotiate a small loan, in order to finish the fi-igates for 
sea ; and imagining that much could not be necessary, as 
the houses had already received t proceeds of drafts 
amounting to 155,000 pounds sterling. After some delay, 
the houses presented him their accounts, amounting to 
440,000 dollars each ; there was still due to them a large 
sum for advances ; and yet 86,000 dollars was the least for 
which either of the frigates could be fitted for sea.* 

Thus, it appeared, that 750,000 dollars had been expend- 
ed ; the houses demanded 280,000 dollars more in order 
to finish them, including claims for damages on bills pro- 
tested in London ; then about 170,000 dollars would be 
necessary to fit them, according to Chauncey^s estimate ; 
and the two frigates would be delivered to Greece, at the 
moderate sum of one . million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars! 

I'he agent was in dismay ; a loan could not be procured; 
the houses were pressing in their demands ; they threaten- 
ed selling the vessels, and even hinted an intention of 
taking their commission on the sale. The agent, however, 
was not entirely disheartened, and he resolved to sacrifice 



* Estimated cost of a frigate of 
SO guns, of live oak, ^ent by Le Roy, 
]Bayard & Co. to the Greek Depu- 
ties, 7ih December, 18^4 ; 1,500 tons, 
estimate at 166 doUars per ton, make 

|247,500 



' Account rendered in by Le Roy, 
Bayard & Co., of the cost of the fri- 
gate Hope, 64 grxns^ white oak, June 
lOtb, 1826, being yet unfinished. 
Expenses incurred, f 396,85 1 

G. G. & S. Rowland's com- 
mission at 5 per cent. 19,842 
Le Roy, Bayard & Co. com- 
mission at 5 per cent, 19,842 



Total, 1436,535 

Still necessary to finish her, 86,370 



Total cost, 



f&2^90$ 
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one of the vessels, in order to clear the other. He hastened 
to Washington, and through the active and powerful as- 
sistance of a few members of Congress, a bill was passed, 
authorizing the President of the United States to purchase 
a frigate ready built. Information was then given to the 
department, that there were two in New-York, either of 
which might be bought very cheap. 

Meantime, the agent and the houses had agreed to leave 
the disputed points to an arbitration ; and three persons* 
were appointed, into whose hands the two frigates were 
dehvered, with all their tackle and appurtenances, to- be 
disposed of as they might determine. 

The arbitrators met, and after occupying themselves less 
than thirty days, came out with an award that gave to the 
houses, over and above what they had already received, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars ; and the 
public, if before filled with shame and disgust, at the extra-- 
vagance and rapacity of the houses; now felt as much as- 
tonishment and indignation, at the unrighteous judgment of 
the arbitrators. 

Was there no faith, no honour, no mercy left ? Must they 
hear on one side, the shrieks of suffering, bleeding, dying 
Greece ; and on the other, the greedy claims of rapacious 
bloodsuckers, who were drawing the last life-drops from her 
veins ? Alas ! even if the attempts to establish the justice 
of this award by technicalities, or quirks of the law, could 
be effected, it would not remove the foul stain which must 
attach to it ; it would not make it the less cruel, ungei^erous 
and unchristian. 

It would be tedious to go through the detail of this 
award ; a complete developement of its absurdity and ra- 
pacity, may be had by examination of the various pam- 
phlets publishedt at the time ; but some parts of it cannot be 

* Jonas Piatt, H. C. De Rbam, and Abr. Ogden, 

t ^* Nanrative of Material Facts, in Relation to the bttilding of tbe two 
Greek Frigates.'* 

^ Examination of the Controversy between the Greek Deputies and Tw^ 
Mercantile Houses in New-York. By G. Dner and R. SedgwidiN'' 
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passed over. It allowed the enormous commission of ten 
per cent, to the two houses, on all their disbursements, 
amounting to 80,000 dollars. Each house had made the 
charge of five per cent on the disbursements it made 
itself, and five per cent, also on the disbursements of the 
other house. This was so outrageous to all ideas of right, 
that the arbitrators could not allow it ; but in order to make 
up the sum to them, and save appearances, they allowed to 
each house ten per cent It countenanced many of their 
charges which were unsubstantiated, and unreasonable. It 
allowed the enormous charge of 50,000 dollars for the ser- 
vices of two ship carpenters, and use of two ship yards ; it 
allowed the charge of 11,500 dollars for the services of 
Wolcott Chauncey, Esq. for less than a y^ar, because this 
gallant officer had had the rare disinterestedness to get a 
fiirlough, and relinquish his pay of 3000 dollars per an- 
num, for one year. 

Among other unjust charges of the houses, which were 
allowed by the arbitrators, was one for interest on sums 
charged, for articles bought on credit : for instance, the 
houses buy for the frigates, shot, or other articles, to the 
amount of 50,000 dollars, on a credit of ten or eighteen 
months, yet they charge to the Greeks, interest on that 
50,000 dollars, fi'om the moment the purchase is made ^ 
and this, too, when they have Greek money in their hands. 
It was to avoid the discovery of this ungenerous and trick- 
ish conduct, that the bills of parcels were so long kept back. 

And last, but not least, these arbitrators, these men ele- 
vated to the high and sacred task of judging between the 
interests of two millions of Christians, and the demands of 

'^Report of the Evidence and Reasons of the Awaid between Johaimis 
Orlando and Andreas Luriottis, of the one part, and Le Roy, Bayard is 
Co., and G. G. & S. Howland of the other part. By the ArbitratorB.** 

** Refutation of the Reason assigned by the Arbitrators for their Awar4 
in the case of the Greek* Frigates. By H. D. Sedgwick*" 

^ An Exposition of the Conduct of the two houses of G. G. & S. How- 
land, and Le Roy, Bayard & Co., in Relation to the frigates Liberator and 
Hope, in answer to a narrative on that subject by Alexander Contostavlo*. 
By Wro, Bayard," Sec &c. 
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their creditors, although they had deducted 130,000 dol- 
lars from the claims of the* houses, (a very considerable 
suin, and which, by no possible straining, could be warped 
into the semblance of legality,) decided, that they them* 
selves, each and every one of them, should receive for theiir 
services of thirty days, as arbitrators, the sum of fifteen 

hundred dollars, with interest, till paid, from the Greek 
fund ! 

Against such an award, common sense, and common 
honesty, revolted ; and the counsel of the Greek agents en- 
tered a protest, and filed a bill of equity to set it aside. 
This bill was filed on the ground, that the arbitrators had, 
in several particulars, exceeded their powers. And the in- 
junctjen wks granted just in time to prevent the sale of both 
the frigates, (under the hammer of the auctioneer,) which 
the arbitrators would have effected. There was then, 
every prospect, that a long and tedious process alone could 
restore to the Greeks their rights ; but luckily a compre- 
mise was effected, the houses agreeing to relinquish 24,000 
dollars, out of the sum allowed them by the arbitrators. 
The Liberator was then sold to the government of the 
United States, for the sum of 233,000 dollars ; and out of 
this, the claims of the houses, of the arbitrators, and of the 
whole harpy race, were paid ; and the frigate Hope, afler- 
wards'called the Hellas, having cost 750,000 dollars, sailed 
for Greece ; {eleven months after she ought to have sailed;) 
her clearance being effected principally, by the noble and 
indefatigable exertions, of H. D. & R. Sedgwick, Esquires, 
who succeeded in procuring bonds to the "amount of 
600,000 dollars. Without this she could not have sailed, 
ajid for this act, as well as for the able and strenuous man« 
ner in which they, with Mr. J. Duer, defended the cause of 
poor Greece, they merit her lasting gratitude. 

And it should be known in what way the sale of the Li- 
berator was effected to the government of the United 
States. The affair should not be kept so closely hush^ 
up ; for the act, though giving an indirect blow to Turkey, 
a neutral power, was one of the noblest ever passed by 
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Congress ; a rare violation of the cold-blooded policy ge-^ 
nerally pursued by all governments. The United States 
had no need of buying a frigate ; least of all would they 
buy one built of white oak ; or, if they wished to purchase, 
they had only to wait a day or two, as the Greek frigates 
would have been knocked down under thejiammer of the 
auctioneer at half the price they gave for her : no ! this 
act was passed solely with a view to help Greece, and re- 
move the stain of wringing from her nearly a million of 
dollars, without any return : and the only subject of re- 
gret should be, not that the bill violating the neutrality was 
passed, but that it should not have passed openly and 
avowedly, for the end it was intended. It. is only to be re- 
gretted, that its generous supporters were obliged to smug- 
gle it through Congress. 
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Condition of Chreece at the opening of this year — Distress 
prevalent — Want of money — Examination of the wia- 
nagement of the London Greek committee — Of the Greek 
deputies — Abominable waste of the Cheek loan — Specu- 
lotions and peculations of British Philhellenes — Present 
state of Turkey. [1827, Jan.^ 

The situation and prospects of the Greeks at the com- 
mencement of this year, were exceedingly dark and unpro- 
mising, though not desperate ; the warmest supporters of 
the cause could not deny, that the final result of the strug- 
gle was at least doubtful ; but then, they had so often been 
snatched from apparently worse situations; there were so. 
many things within the range of probability, that might 
prevent Turkey from continuing the war, that they were by 
no means discouraged. 

Roumelia had, in some parts, ceased from carrying on 
hostilities, and the peasantry had accepted the offer of the 
Turks, and returned to cultivate their lands. They had not 
given up their arms, however, and lived continually pre- 
pared to renew the struggle for independence on the least 
prospect being held out of its success ; and it was hoped 
(he exertions of Carraiskakis, whose influence over the 
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Roomeliotes was very great, and who had been appointed 
by government, Comniander-in*Chief in Roumelia, would 
be successfiil in reorganizing the insurrection there* Athens 
was closely besieged by Eautahi Pashaw, but no fears were 
had of its immediate surrender. i 

The islands were free, and agriculture there flourished 
uninterrupted, except by the soldiery of Roumelia ; who, 
being out of employ, and having no way of getting a sub- 
sistence in the Morea, or Roumelia, had crossed to the isl- 
ands, where there was plenty ; and, in many instances, com- 
mitted excesses highly discreditable to themselves, and vex- 
atious to their fellow countrymen. 

The Morea had been devastated by the troops of Ibrahim 
Pashaw in almost every direction. All Messenia, part of 
Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, presented a scene of utter de- 
vastation ; it would seem as if the Siroc had blown over 
it for years, destroying every vestige of vegetation, and had 
been followed by pestilence in its train, which swept awaj' 
every living thing that had once inhabited it. Those de- 
lightful plains, which poets in all ages have sung, but whose 
beauties have not been overrated ; which, two years ago, 
were chequered with pleasant little villages, surrounded by 
groves of lemon and olive, and filled with a busy and con- 
tented peasantry, were now barren wastes ; where the roof- 
less and blackened walls of the houses, the scathed and 
leafless trunks of the olive trees, and here and there, the 
whitening bones of human beings, remained to tell that the 
fire and sword had passed over and blasted them. 

This was the situatidn of at least one half of the Pelo- 
ponessus ; of its inhabitants many had been slaughtered, 
Qthers carried off into slavery in Egypt ; and the rest, 
where were they ? Oh, God ! it is an awful question to an- 
swer, but it is a question which must one day be answered 
to Thee^ by this generation, who left thousands, and tens 
of thousands of their fellow beings, to be hunted like wild 
beasts to the mount^ns ; to dwell in the caverns of the 
locks ; to wander about, year afler year, seeking for the roots 
of the earth ; giving to their ragged and emaciated chil- 
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dren, sorrel and snails for food ; unable to get enough even 
of this, and pining and dying — ay ! absolutely perishing 
from want, while the rest of the earth was full of fatness. 

There were about an hundred thousand persons in the 
Morea, in this destitute situation ; some suffering more, 
others less ; all had fled from their burning houses and de- 
vastated fields; but some had saved their effects, while 
others were utterly destitute. They took refuge in the re- 
cesses of the mountains, in caverns, in the centre of 
swamps ; in every situation which afforded them security 
from the enemy's cavalry, were seen collected crowds of 
old men, women and children, suffering all that misery 
which the want of houses, or sufficient covering, or regular 
food, must bring: they lived in little wigwams or tempora- 
ry huts, made by driving poles in the ground, and thatching 
them with reeds. In these hovels dwelt many a once pros- 
perous family, without chair, or table, or bed ; they had no 
blankets, they had no clothes to change, and their own had 
become dirty and tattered ; they were obliged to wander 
about in quest of food, and their naked feet were lacerated 
by the rocks; their faces, necks, and half exposed limbs, 
were sunburnt, and their hollow eyes, and emaciated coun- 
tenances, gave evidence that their suffering had been long 
endured. 

If there was any thing wanting to fill up the picture of 
human wretchedness, it was to see among them those whose 
former habits ill qualified them to endure want ; to see on 
their tattered and faded robes, the fur and embroidery that 
attested their former splendour ; to see the woman who had 
once had many servants at her beck, bending under the 
load of a fagot which she had cut with her own hands on 
the mountain, and was carrying to sell for a few cents • to' 
know, that in those wretched hovels, was concealed many 
an amiable female,* whose clothes were absolutely insuffi- 

* No better proof can be had of the virtaouff habits of Greek fenrtJ^, than 
that amid all this distress, they preserved themselves pare ; instaii^es of ve* 
|ial grostitution were very rare. But there is less necessity of Celling oq 
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cient to cover her decentlj, and who concealed herself for 
shame from the passenger. 

Tet, amid all this misery, strange as it may appear, the light 
and volatile Greek was not always depressed ; the boy sang 
as he gathered snails on the mountains, and the girls danced 
liroimd the pot, where their homely mess of sorrel and roots 
was boiling; the voice of mirth was often heard in those mi- 
serable habitations, and the smile of fond hope was often 
seen on those countenances, which mere want and exposure, 
and not care, had rendered so wan and emaciated. But there 
were others, from whose bosoms misery had banished mirth ; 
there was the orphan who ran about bareheaded and bare- 
footed, with only a ragged shirt to cover him ; there was 
the houseless widow, to whose breasts clung the half frmoish- 
ed orphan, — whose ragged children hung around her, beg- 
ging for more food, after she had given them her last mor- 
sel, regardless of the hunger that was gnawing her own en- 
trAils ; there was the wretch whom sickness had overtaken, 
and who had sunk down by the roadside, and lay parched 
with fever, without a blanket beneath him, or other cover- 
ing than the shadow of an olive tree. 

Such were the scenes of wo and misery, which presented 
themselves to the foreigner at every turn, and reminded him 
of the dreadful price Greece was paying for her liberty. 
And among them, too, were seen many who had escaped 
from captivity, and who bore about them marks of Turkish 
barbarity ; their ears had been shaved off close to their 
' heads ; their noses* had been cut off, or their eyes had 

fhis high diaracter of the females of Greece, since aO travellers have givto 
evidence of their virtue ; the most virulent detractors of the modem Greeks, 
liave praised the rigid education, and excellent moral conduct of the fe- 
males in most parts of Greece. To say that they swerve less o^en from 
tbe path of duty than the females of Italy, France, or Spain, would be paying 
Viem hut a sony compliment ; they >vould compare better with the females 
of eiv own ^ountrjT; though far, very far below them, in that social edaca* 
tioii,ai^thoseafscompli8hment8 which make society here, a high and re- 
fined enjoyment, while there it is entirely wanting. 

*■ I was «nce with a party of soldiers, tl^ee of whom got separated firom 
the rest, aii4 were suiprised upon the plain, at daylight, by a few Tuxkisli 
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been put out, or their bodies mutilated, in some way or 
other. 

Such were the scenes which attested the long struggle 
and great exhaustion of Greece. The number of these suj& 
ferers had been increasing every year, till it had now arrived 
to a frightful magnitude, and bore a large proportion to 
those who still had the means of livelihood. 

Government still kept up the semblance of activity, and 
would have made itself respected, if it had not been utterly 
wanting the sinews of war, money. The country had be- 
come exhausted, and every thing was Ukely to be lost for 
want of it ; almost every dollar that was expended, was de* 
rived from the benevolent in Europe ; from the committees 
of Switzerland, from the different parts of Germany, and 
France. A detail cannot here be entered into of the noblo 
exertions of the Philhellenes of Europe in favour of Greece. 
Feelings of admiration and sympathy for the Greeks, which 
iM'oke out in this country by fits, and ended in short lived 
efforts, in many parts of Europe burned with a steady un- 
wavering flame; and the peasantry in Switzerland and 
other parts, set aside a porticm of their weekly earnings, to 
contribute for the support of the cause of liberty and hu<^ 
manity : and these feelings guided kito a proper channel 
by the philanthropic Eynard, (the Lafayette of Greece,) and 
other noble spirits, were the means of sending to Greece, 
those supplies for the soldiery and navy, without which re- 
sistance could hardly have been kept up. 

But if Greece was thus sinking from mere exhaustion, 
from want of the means of carrying on the war — ^where 

horsemen ; they ran for the mountains, but the cavahy pursued them, and 
fired upon them with their carbines, just as they approached the position of 
their companions. Two of them fell dead, and the third, hearing the 
horsemen at his heels, fell also, but not wounded ; the Turks came up, dis- 
mounted, cut off in haste, the nose«.And ears of all three, the living one 
having the fortitude to keep up a counterfeit of diath; and the Turks 
strung their prizes on a string, with some others, and galloped off. The 
poor fellow then got up, and came to us covered with blood from head to 
foot. I soon cured him^ and promised him a new taliaeotian^ nose and ears, 
at the expense of the fint of bis mutilators whom he should overtake* 
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were the boasted English loans — ^where were the results of 
the labours of that self-constituted body, the London Greek 
Committee ! More than twelve millions* of dollars had 
been contracted for ; Greece was burdened with this enor- . 
mous debt, one fifth part of which, well applied, would have 
made her independent. Government had been supplied 
with hardly two million of dollars, when it received the 
Stunning news that the funds were exhausted ! 

Nothing could equal the astonishment of Greece, and a 
commissioner (Mr. Spaniolaki) was appointed by govern- 
ment to go to London, and see how this immense sum had 
been swallowed up, and if any thing could be saved from 
the wreck, to supply the present pressing wants of the coun- 
try. About the time of his arrival in London, there was a 
quarrel between the London Greek Committee, the bond- 
holders, and the Greek Deputies, which produced accusa- 
tions and recriminations in^the newspapers ; and ended in 
the disclosure of such shameful neglect of duty, such specu- 
lations and peculations, and downright robberies, as, com- 
mitted on any fund, would have been disgraceful, but were 
more so, committed on that, destined for the salvation of a 
whole nation ; and by men whose mouths were continually 
full of the words libefty, and patriotism, and philanthrophy^ 
and Philhellenism. 

* 

The shameful waste of a large part of this loan, and the 
numerous peculations which were committed upon it, have 
not yet been fully exposed to the world ; but enough has 
been exposed, to show that the London Greek Committee 
shamefully neglected its duty ; that some of its members 
meanly speculated on the miseries of Greece ; that others 
committed, what in men of lesser note would have been 
called fraud : and it is known too, that Orlando and Lu- 
riottis, the Greek Deputies, proved themselves fools and 
knaves. 

The net proceeds of the two loans amounted to six 
niillions six hundred thousand dollars ; df this Greece had 

• ♦ 

» The first loan, for 800,0002. was negotiated at 59 per c«it. ; the seeon^ 
(S 2,000/KX>/. at 55h per cent. 
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received only about two millions of dollars. Where was 
the enormous balance ? It was known only that $750,000 
had been sent to the United States for the purchase of fri- 
gates, in return for which, one frigate worth $300,000, was 
going to Greece ; thus $450,000 had been swallowed up, 
for the benefit of American citizens. $800,000 had been 
appropriated to the building and arming six steam-boats, 
of which one lame one only, had reached Greece. 

This was all that could be accounted for. The Deputiea 
were living in splendid style^ and refused to give any account 
of their proceedings. The London Committee, some of 
whom had exercised a control over the application of the 
first loan, were disinclii^ to gratify the public. But the 
cry of the bond holders, and all who had been engaged in 
the loan, was loud for an examination of t!ie accounts ; and- 
at last the following patched up document, bearing incon- 
sistencies upon the very face of it, and without vouchers 
was'presented. 

riRST LOAN. 

{The Chreek Government in account with the Deputies for 

Loughman^s Loan of £800,000.) 

Dr. K 

Interest two years, . . . • £80,000 
Commission on loan and shipments to 

Greece, - - . ^- . 25,746 ff 2 
Sinking Fund, - - - - . 16,000 
Specie sent to Greece, - - - 298,726 11 9 

Stores sent to Greece, - - - 10,063 6 5 

Bills drawn from Greece, - - - 3,858 15 

Expenses of Agpnts, &c . . • 1,027 15 10 

Loan of Lord Byron and interest repaid, 4,683 6 8 
Freights and passages paid - - 1,624 15 11 

Mr. Orlando, for £10,000 Bonds, - 5,900 

Individual Expenses of the deputation, 5,045 

Advertisements and Solicitor's bills, - - 140 D 
Balance paid to Messrs. Eicardo and Rallis, 27,501 



d5480,31T II 9 
32» 
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Here were many charges perfiscdy absiird ; among them 
Were, £5^900 stock charged to Orlando. He gave no other 
aGcouni of it« than that the Greek government owed his 
Wife! 

The curious jumbling into <me itom of the commissioni 
and shipments to Greece, deserves notice. It appears that 
of this commission, the phUanthropic Bowring received 
£11^000. No accounts of how or when these shipments of 
^>ecie were made, or receipts of them from the Greek go- 
femment, were produced. The pretty little article of 
£5,045 for the individual expenses of the Deputies, deserves 
tiotice. These gentlemen must tive, forsooth, en Grand 
Seigneur « Bond^street^ while thousands of their fellow 
countrymen were starving on the mountains of Greece* 

SECOND LOAN* 

{JThe Greek Government in account with the Deputies fear 

Ricardo's Loan, £2,000,000.) 



Interest for two years, 
Commission, .... 
Brokerage paid Mr. Bonfil, 
Sinking Fund, . . . - 
Specie sent to Greece, 
Bills drawn from Greece, - 
Stores sent to Greece, 
Expenses of Agents, . - ■ 
Freights and passage. 
Set aside for a projected expedition. 
Paid for frigates building in America, 
£350,000 bonds of first loan purchased, 
Sent to Colonel Gordon, ... 
Due by Wx, Orlando, as per his account, 
Due by Mr. Luriottis, as per do. 
Individual expenses of the deputation, 
Loss on Exchequer Bills, and on the mo> 

bey sent to Marseilles and returned, 
Ditto bjr Mure <^ Mavrogordato, 



£200,000 

64,000 

4,800 

20,000 

183,401 14 

33,713 5 

59,732 19 

2,397 16 

339 9 

160,000 

156,990 

113,182 

15,108 

5,039 

4,553 11 

6,716 19 




5 

1 
9 



411 12 

2,695 5 



a 




4 
6 
6 
6 
8 

O 

6 

n 



a 


3 



Cairied oven £1,031,961 9 10 
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Brought over, £1,031,981 9 10 
Penalty, to Mr. Contostavlos, for non-folfil- 

inent of a contract for guns, - 1,000 

Paid to Mr. Graham for military stores, not 

sent on account of the proclamation, 2,000 
Sent for the relief of Missilonghi, - 3,350 

Arms and clothing sent from Paris, - 10,893 S 6 

Paid to Capt. Miaulis and crew, - 915 

Advertisements and Solicitors, - - 110 10 

Assistance and charity to poor Greeks, 205 

(£33,000 bought by Messrs. Ricardo.) 
£158,000 bonds of second loan bought for 

account of government by order of the 

deputies, 64,910 

£14,000 bonds of second loan bought for, 

individual account of the deputies, 7^20 

£13,000 paid for by an individual order of 

Mr. Luriottis, at the price of 53 J and 

54, instead of 23 and 28, - . 6,940 
(£33,000 bought by Mr. Ralli,) ' ^ 

1825, ) £25,000 bonds bought for ac- 

Oct. 21. ( ^^^^^ ^^^^^ government, 10,806 5 ' 

3 £8,000 bonds taken up at 54, 4,320 

Commission to Mr. Ralli, - - . 393 jg 3 

Balance, . - . . . 351 jg 5 



£1,145,407 2 10 

Deputies, to the Greek Government^ Cr 
Loan of £2,000,000 at 55i, £1,110,000 

Received from Messrs. Loughman, 28 132 7 S 

Part interest on £250,000 bomfe of first 

loan bought, - * . . 625 

Interest to 1st January, 1826, on £185,000 

bonds of second loan bought, . 4 ^25 

Ditto on £33,000 bonds of second loan 

bought, . . . . . ' 825 a 

Stibsmption from Calcutta, received per 

Mr. Orlando, • ^ , , 1^200 

«ia45,407 7 9 
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With the distribution of this loan, the Greek Committee 
liad nothing to do officially ; the heavy weight of respona- 
bility hangs upon the two Greek Deputies. All the falsities 
of the account cannot be here enumerated, but some of its 
most glaring ones may be noticed. First then, the commis- 
sion : the Messrs. Ricardo were to receive £64,000, for their 
trouble and responsibility in negotiating the loan. This 
(considering the cause) was a high premium ; but Messrs. 
Ricardo acted merely as merchants, and there is reason to 
suppose, they acted as upright and honourable merchants. 
It appears that they paid of this sum £10,000 to Mr. East* 
hope, and £6,500 to Messrs. Loyd & Co. ; and it is certain, 
that they relinquished in favour of the Greek government, 
£7,500 to buy up the depressed bonds at 14 per cent. But 
the worthy Deputies not only put the £7,500 in their own 
pockets, but they charge their government, with the 14 per 
cent, bonds. The next article is brokerage paid to Bonfil; 
it appears that this was utterly false ; and the parties were 
driven to say, that the money was paid for certain losses^ 
sustained in speculations on the first loan. 

In the vast sum of £113,000, appropriated for buying up 
the bonds of the first loan, it appears was covered up many 
peculations ; one was, that of buying up the bonds in the 
months of October and November, and charging them to 
government at 54 and 56 per cent. ; when, during the whole 
of those very months, the bonds were selling in the market 
at 22 per cent. : the difference they slily fobbed. 

Two thousand six hundred and ninety-five pounds, are 
charged as lost by the failure of Mr. Mavrogordato, a Greek 
merchant in London. Now, Mr. Mavrogordato's books 
credit the loan with only £500. They then fly to the excuse 
that the Greek government owed Mr. Mavrogordato ; but 
why had they not put their claim for adjustment, when the 
estate of that gentleman was given up, and divided amodg 
his creditors ? 

The sum of £1,200 alone, is credited as received from 
the Calcutta subscription. But were the framers of this fa^- 
mous a€Q©uBt> so foolish as to suppose there were bo per- 
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sons interested enough in Greek affairs, to hunt up the ac- 
counts of the Calcutta Committee, and find that the sum 
actually remitted, Was £2,200.* 

Why was the sum of £11^260 paid for the purchase of 
£21,000 bonds, making about 53 per cent, at a time whea 
those bonds were not worth 26 per cent, in the market ? 
This was a hard question ; its answer was drawn out with 
as much struggling and opposition, as a foul beast from his 
hiding place ; for the credit of persons high in reputatioa 
was concerned. But this is no age for respecting persons^ 
and it was at last known, that this was done for the benefit 
of Mr. Bowring and Mr. Hume. John Bowring,the poet, 
the philanthropist, the Philhellenist, had undertaken the 
secretaryship of the London Greek Committee, and in that 
office he really worked hard. He made a great parade, it 
is true, about disinterested benevolence, and duty to the 
cause of liberty and suffering humanity ; but then he had a 
right to do all this, at least he should have the meed of 
public praise for his exertions, for he took no pay :— oh no ! 
he would have the satisfaction of serving Greece voluntari- 
ly ; his conscience should not be loaded with the thought 
of taking a single dollar from suffering Greece. Well, he 
had already made about $50,000 by the Greek war, (legally 
enough) — he must now feather his nest still further, by spe- 
culating in the market on Greek bonds. He takes £25,000 
Greek scrip, expectihg it to rise. . In a few days it falls— 
Bowring is alariped — ^it goes lower ; — he flies to the Depu- 
ties, and with entreaties and prayers, with protestations of 
his faithful services to Greece, of the cruelty of leaving him 
to be ruined, his family reduced to beggary from his attach* 
ment to Greece, — ^he insists on the Deputies taking back 
the bonds, which he had bought solely with a view of keep* 
ing up the credit of the loan. The Deputies are weak 
enough, criminal enough, to take the depressed stock off 

* The Deputies were Mesgn. Orlando, Lnriottis, and Zaimis ; but the 
latter gentleman (he may with truth be called a gentleman) is exooerated 
from si,ny participation in these affairs : he was absents 
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his hands, and charge it to the Greek government at par. 
Iff. Bowring tu'eathes again ; he is saved from rain, and 
can continue his disinterested services to his beloved Greece. 

But soon, the stock rises in the market ; it goes up to par ; 
Bowring begins to repent him of having given up his stock ; — 
it goes above par : zounds I he would have made a glorious 
speculation had he held on ; he hesitates a moment — and 
then, away he posts to the Deputies, to ask them to give 
him back his stocky as he had only given it to them in pledge / 
The Deputies deny this flatly, and in proof, produce a letter 
in Bowring^s own hand writing — the poet is non-phtsed — 
but he recovers himself— the letter had been written at a 
^ moment of distraction from domestic calamity^' — he did 
not know what he was then about — ^in fine, he must have 
back his stock I 

The Deputies, loth to lose a man whose services were so 
important, whose name was so useful ; afraid perhaps to 
break with one, who could disclose so much of their own 
iniquity, consent to give him back his stock, then wordi 
$10,000 more than when he bought it. So much for the 
disinterested and philanthropic Bowring. 

Let us now look at the proceeding of that noted Scotch 
political economist, that friend of liberty and the rights of 
man, Joseph Hume, M. P. 

This Philhellene had been loud and clamorous for 
promoting the interests of Greece, since the beginning 
of her struggle ; he was rich, celebrated, and an active 
business man — the main stay of the Greek committee ; 
about the purity of such a man^s motives there could be no 
doubt. When the subscriptions for the Greek loan were 
opened, Mr. Hume put down his name for 10,000 pounds 
stock, at 59 per cent, declaring his intention of holding it, 
whether it fell or rose. Soon the stock fell. Mr. Hume 
began to calculate his loss ; it would be considerable ; stocks 
were rapidly falling ; yet how to sell with decency, was his 
difficulty. Suddenly he pretends to have received an affront, 
from some sentence contained in a note of the Deputies, 
and declares his intention of selling out ; the Deputies, 
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alarmed, used eveiy possible means to pacify him, and to* 
tally denied any intentional slight Mr. Home was impla- 
cable ; his l^gh sense of honour, touched to the quick by 
the daily rep(Mt, ^^ Greek scrip faUing^'*^ urged him to sell 
out, and be did so at a loss of 1600 pounds, and much to the 
injury of the Greek credit in the market But soon Greek 
scrip rose again, and went up to par ^ suddenly Mr. Hume^s 
nice sense of honour was gone ; he was quite appeased ; 
and thought only of getting back his 1600 pounds. He pro- 
posed that the Deputies should pay him that sum ; they 
were astonished ; but afraid to lose such a man as Hume — 
the calculating, business man of the committee, who was 
supposed to be intimately acquainted with the real situa* 
tion and prospects of the Greeks, and whose public separa* 
tion from their cause would materially injiire it ; the Depu* 
ties thinking of all this, and how deeply they themselves 
were in the mire, repaid Mr. Hume, and charged the loss 
he had incurred in speculations intended for his own profit, 
to the Greek fund? • 

These inquiries might be pushed still farther ; a farther 
developement might^be made of similar scenes, practised, 
not in London alone, but wherever the Greeks applied for 
assistance ; but enough has been said to draw forth a sigh 
for poor Greece,^ and enough to make one almost blush to 
bear the name of Philhellene."^ 

Where are those men who deny their charities, and even 
their sympathies to Greece, because her sailors are pirates, 

* The disdosores which were made at the time, implicated many men, 
whose reputations were before unsullied. Almost every one of the Greek 
committee might be charged with neglect of duty, and with betrayal of pro- 
found ignorance of the real situation and wants of Greece. As for the 
articles they sent out to Greece« with the exception of the printing presses, 
they turned out to be of no use. Sir Francis Burdett, and Hobhouse, and 
£Ilice,and other names of note, were implicated in the charges brought 
fbrward; but Ellice did every thing he undertook to do; andthewortt 
that Burdett or Hobhouse can justly be charged with, is shamefully neglect- 
ing their duty. To make a iSourishing speech, or give a t<^ast, or enjoy a 
supper at the London tavern, for the benefit, and at the expense of tbo 
CrNekty WM about aU they evOr did ! 
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her merchants are trickish, and her soldiers are crueU 
where are the men who try to suppress the spirit of charity 
which has been going about this land, by sajdng, that the 
Greeks deserve to be slaves ? Let them come forward and 
examine the conduct of those honourable Philhellenes, of 
whom we have been speaking, and say whether, if they 
had been bred in ignorance, under the rod of a tyrant, their 
conduct would have been better than that of the Greeks? 

But let us turn to the situation of that unfortunate coun- 
try, betrayed by her friends abroad, frowned on by the mo- 
narchs of the earth, exhausted by a long and unequal 
struggle, and with the scimetar of the Mussulman waving 
over her head. 

The struggle of Greece for her independence had now 
continued for six years ; still its result was undecided, and 
the very clouds which lowered upon the prospects of the 
insurgents, were more in consequence of their own faults, 
and their poverty, than of any powerful efforts of the 
Sultan to suppress them ; the descendant of those Maho- 
mets, Solymans and Amurats, who, within a few centuries, 
had carried their arms to the centre of Europe, and made 
Christian monarchs tremble on their thrones ; had now 
been foiled for six years, in his attempts to reduce one of his 
. smallest provinces. If thinking men had before doubted 
the reality or efficacy of Turkish power, such doubts were 
now removed. 

Time will not allow us here to go into a minute exami- 
nation of that miserable structure, the Turkish empire, 
which for years has been tottering on the brink of dissolu- 
tion ; but a few passing words can be spared to the sub- 
ject, inasmuch, as with the fate of Turkey, the lot not only 
of Greece, but of many interesting countries, are intimately 
connected. 

It is not yet four hundred years, since the Ottoman em- 
pire was the most powerful in the world ; it is not two hun- 
dred years since, that its victorious Sultans had extended 
their dominion from the Euphrates to the Danube ; it is but 
one hundred and fifty years ago, that the crescent was 
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planted before the walls .of Viennsr; and it seemed doubt* 
ful whether that, or the cross was destined to gain the as- 
cendency. Then the Ottoman empire had reached the 
summit of its greatness : " If we consider its beginning, its 
progress, and its uninterrupted success, there was nothing 
in the world more magnificent and glorious ; if the great* 
ness and lustre thereof, nothing more dreadful and dange- 
rous ; which, wondering at nothing but the beauty of itself, 
and drunk with the pleasant wine of perpetual felicity, 
holdeth ^1 the rest of the world in gcorn.''* But since 
that event, the 4)ower of Turkey has decUned more rapidly 
than it ever rose, till it is now reduced to an infirm dotage, 
and is only continued in existence by the nostrums of the 
poUtical quacks of Europe. The causes of this decline 
were numerous, and most of them the natural results of the 
unsound principles upon which the empire w^ based. 

That once powerful corps of Janissaries, who, directed 
by able and enterprising leaders, were the terror and the 
scourge of Christians, had lost all their military enthusiasm 
and religious zeal, and become rather a pest to the empire, 
than its stay. A succession of weak princes had allo)ved 
the soldiers of that corps to get such absolute control over 
the affairs of state, that nothing could resist their turbulent 
and mutinous spirit, and they set up, or threw down, and 
murdered the Sultans, a4 their own pleasure. The decline 
•f the martial spirit of this once dreaded corps, as well as 
the insubordinate and turbulent disposition which have 
made it for many years a curse to Turkey, was first per- 
ceived after the conquests of the Turks had reached their 
maximum. From the latter end of the thirteenth dentury, 
when Othman begalh those conquests which have rolled on 
in an uninterrupted tide of success, till checked by Sipbieski 
in 1683, the Turkish soldiers were continually employed. 
They depended for support upon the plunder of the coun« 
tries they invaded, and not upon their pay ; nor had they 
then leisure enough to thipk of mutinizing-; they were led 

/ 
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cm to eonquest and plunder by a race of enterprising and 
warlike Sultans, who found fiiU employment for all their 
fitculties. But after these conquests ceased, the army de- 
pended for support upon the government, which soon found 
itself unable to pay so large a number, and hence it de- 
creased. The rest were idle, and soon mutinous ; the sol- 
dier who has time or power to think for himself, is no lon- 
ger the proper soldier to serve a despot ; the Janissaries soon 
felt conscious of their power, and exercised it in ruling the 
Sultans, while they threw off all those qualities wliich had 
made them formidable to their enemies. 

But even had not the Janissary lost his courage and 
enthusiasm, he could not have been the same powerful in- 
strument in the hands of the Sultan as he once was ; at 
feast as far as Europe is regarded ; for every thing there 
that relates to the art of war is changed, since they have 
measured swords with Turkey. The wild hurra^ and irre- 
gular charge of the fiercest band of Sphahis, would not 
m^ke a body of Prussian infaiptry waver an instant from 
the precise line of its front ; and the cuirassiers of Napo- 
leon would have rode over, and trampled the Dfelhis to the 
earth. And this, will be seen, if a contest between Euro- 
pean and Turkish troops should take place, before the newly 
organized army of the Sultan should be in state for action. 
Instances are quoted, of very modern date, to show that 
Turkish troops are still formidable, as those of Ismael and 
Acre ; and it is granted, that give a Turk a wall to shelter 
himself, and it is impossible to drive him away from it; 
musketry may rattle, bombs may burst around him, cannon 
shot may crumble the wall to pieces, but as long as a heap 
of stones is left, he will defend it till he is hacked to pieces 
with the sabre. But. mere defensive war will not win a 
campaign ; and a nation cannot exist, (except in mountain- 
ous districts, or insular situations,) whose troops cannot con- 
tend in the open country with those of her neighbours. The 
Turks may at fost gain a few advantages from the rashness 
of commanders, who despise them too much ; but this will 
Jiot last long. 
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The Sultans, for some time sensible of the inferiority of 
their troops, have made several attenapts to introduce disci- 
pline among them, and after several failures, and spilling 
of much blood, this had been effected ; the corps of Janis- 
saries has been suppressed, perhaps crushed completely. 
The present Sultan, Mahmoud, had long been bent upon 
this measure, notwithstanding the fate of his predeces- 
sor Selim, who lost his head in a similar attempt. AU 
the troubles which h^d afflicted Constantinople, have ori- 
ginated with the Janissaries, and it is quite probable, and 
perfectly in character, t6 suppose, that Sultan Mahmoud 
encouraged these disturbances, in order to bring odium on 
the corps he was secretly working to overthrow. In 1823, 
during the ' massacres and outrages committed upon th^ 
Greeks in Constantinople, and while thousands of captive 
Sciotes were exposed for sale in the market, the Sultan 
published a hattisheriff, which, among other remarkable 
sentences, contained the following : " Myself, and all the 
" members of my court, profess to ^)e Janissaries, accord- 
^^ ing to the original institution of that corps ; but if the 
" word Janissary is to be held synonymous with that of 
" thief, assassin, incendiary, I from that moment cease to 
^^ be a member of suchjin institution, and disavow its exis- 
" tence.'' 

" If, then, the Janissary Aga, and his officers, will come 
" boldly forward to arrest the calamities which afflict the 
" capital, I am content ; but if not, I am resolved to take 
" up the two boys, my sons, and embark for some other 
" place, leaving Constantinople to be ruled by those ruf- 
" fians, whose enormities make it a disgrace for me to con- 
" tinue on a throne which has become the jest of villany 
" and sedition, and the butt of foreign ridicule," 

This energetic language of the Sultan gives a good idea 
of the light in which he regarded the Janissaries ; he was 
preparing then for their overthrow, and all his energies 
being benjt to a great reform in his army, will explain why 
he readily acquiesced in the demands of Russia, which were 
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made just on the eve of his attack upon the Janissaries, 
which took place in 1826. 

But it was by no means in the military department alone, 
that the Turkish empire needed thorough reform ; the 
power had gone out of the hands of the Sultans into those 
of the Pashaws, who were, many of them, almost inde- 
pendent in their own provinces. A few years ago, when 
the Sultan was displeased with a Pashaw, or wished to 
seize on his treasures, he had only to send a Capidgi with a 
firman for his head ; but now the Pashaws would not al- 
ways bow to the sacred deal, and often sent back to the 
Sultan the head of the Capidgi, instead of their own. And 
the Sultan had learned to instruct his Capidgis, when they 
went on such messages, to treat the Pashaw with all possi- 
ble respect, if they found that he could not be forced to 
give up his head. Several Pashaws had successfully rebel- 
led, and the Sultan was obliged to compromise, and accept 
a nominal submission. 

After the cessation of Turkish conquests, the immense 
power which is vested in the Sultans, became a source of 
evil instead of good to the country. They exercised des- 
potic sway over every department of government, being 
alike head of church and state ; and this, perhaps, was an 
advantage, if the Sultan was a man of talents, and while 
the country was carrying on conquests. In fact, almost 
every Sultan, from Othman to Solyman, was a man of. ener- 
gy and talent ; they were born and nursed, as it were, in 
a camp, and accustomed from tbeir boyhood, to dange- 
rous and critical situations, which certainly have a tendency 
to draw forth and strengthen the faculties of men : under 
them, the Turkish empire soon attained to greatness. But 
after the conquests^the heirs to .the throne were brought up 
in the slothful luxury of the seraglio, from which they 
mounted, without any preparatory steps, into the seat of 
empire ; and the very magnitude of the power placed in 
their hands, was an embarrassment to them, and a source 
of infinite mischief to the country. 



* 
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The revenues o£ the empire had fallen off, prodigiously, 
for many reasons. The products of India. once passed 
through the dominions of the Porte, and promised to be a 
great source of revenue ; but the discovery of the faciUty of 
navigation round the Cape, cJlit off this.* 

The Pashaws of the different provinces sent in but a small 
part of the revenues to the Sultan, they keeping always a 
large proportion for themselves. The Sultan cared not 
how- they administered their respective governments, pro* 
vided they paid him their dues. Hence the real revenue 
of the provinces declined ; for a Pashaw, knowing that he 
had but little time to govern, would strive by every kind of 
oppression and imposition, to squeeze from the people every 
penny of their earnings. 

The ray a/^ who cultivated the earth, had no encourage- 
ment to raise more than just enough to pay the taxes, and 
eke out a scanty subsistence for his family. About the 
capital, and the large towns, this oppression was not so 
much seen, because the Pashaws were more immediately 
under the eye of the Porte. But in the more distant pro- 
vinces, it was practised to a shocking extent ; there was 
no security for property, or even life : to be rich, was a sure 
way of bringing down thq vengeance of the Pashaw, who 
would invent some accusation, put the person to deaths 
and seize upon his property. * Hence the decrease of popu- 
lation, and the consequent decrease of the revenue. 

The empire is infested in many parts by robbers, who 
defy all law, and plunder all* travellers indiscriminately. 
In other parts, Pashaws, little better than robbers, levy 
contributions on all passengers through their provinces. 
Hence the difficulty of communication between one part 
and another, and the immense expense of internal com- 
merce. 

The different sources of revenue were sold- out to who- 
ever would bid highest for them; the same with almost 
every office at the disposal of the' Sultan. The buyer had 

« ■ * ' 

* Walpole's MemofitB «a Tatkej'< Aatoyia<t n. ^r ' .. ) 
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only to pay the stipulated price, and then by whatever de- 
vice his ingenuity would suggest, and his power could en- 
force, he would wring from the people enough to repay hiiii- 
self abundantly ; for he had no account to render any one. 
If the people, driven to desperation, threw in a complaint 
to the Porte against him, it was never attended to, unless 
backed by a large sum of money ; and then the offending 
officer could always escape punishment, by bribing still 
higher. There was no security in the law, hence no faith 
in contracts among men of business. Twenty percent, is 
Hot high interest in many parts, and twelve per cent, is 
Common. 

There is no kind of system in any one department of the 
government. The Porte cannot possibly make an estimate 
of the number of its subjects ; much less -Calculate the 
amount of revenue paid by them to their governors. It 
knows only, that it comes into the common treasury in a 
very diminished stream. It therefore has been obliged to 
seek an increase of revenue, in every possible way, not 
Stopping at base treachery and cold-blooded, daily murders. 
It put not only its officers to death, that it might seize upon 
the treasure they had amassed ; but also condemned to the 
bowstring many a rich rayah^ merely to confiscate his 
goods. 

Some one has well said of the Porte, that it used its Pa- 
sha ws as sponges, to soak up the revenues of the provinces ; 
to fill themselves with the life blood of the people^s pros- 
perity, when it would seize dn them, and squeeze their con- 
tents into its own treasury. 

How often has the Porte called in its coins, adulterated 
them, and sent them out again at their original value. How 
Oommon is it^ to buy up the coins of other countries, and 
Strike them over, stamping them much higher than their 
real value ; till at last there' is hardly a particle of the 
original gold or silver in the Turkish coin. 

The person who supplies any thing to the officers of the 
Porte, must practise fraud, or he will be ruined. He is 
obliged to take the coin at its nominal value ; but he cannot 
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pass it for a third part as much, perhaps. Hence there is 
no honour or honesty left in transactions with the govern^ 
ment 

These are some of the causes which have reduced the 
power of the Porte to a mere shadow. Such was the situa- 
tion of the Turkish empire when the present Sultan M ah- 
moud attained supreme dignity. How long he may be al- 
lowed to go on with his present vigorous measures, is un- 
certain. He stands on a dangerous mine, while so many 
of the Janissaries continue to exist His new troops are pro- 
bably rapidly perfecting themselves in discipHne ; but an 
army is not to be formed in a year, which shall stand before 
veterans. It is far from a rash assertion, that the Porte, at 
present, in the distracted state of the empire, the exhaus- 
tion of the treasury, and the titter want of credit, could not 
possibly support an hundred thousand men, upon any one 
point, for three months ; and it is very doubtful whether it 
could support half that number. There is no want of sol- 
diers; " in the-East all arm;" but independent of the fact, 
that it would be a rabble with nothing but fanaticism and 
headlong courage, to oppose to deliberate bravery, disci- 
pline, and science,-^whence are ^le^ supplies and the pay 
to be drawn ? The spontaneous rising of a people, who 
would desperately defend their country with all the fury 
which religious zeal can inspire, is very different from the 
establishment of a defence, which must not rest upon a burst 
of passion, be that passion ever so strong. 

The great power of the North, has its. eye fixed constant* 
ly upon the completion of that plan, which the masculine 
genius of a woman marked out for it. The mighty re- 
sources and power of Russia, cannot be fully developed un- 
til she becomes a commercial nation ; and this cannot be 
while possessing only the outlet of the Baltic, which is closed 
to her by ice one third of the time. The vast and rich tracts 
of land in her southern dominions, must have some con- 
nexion with the rest of the globe, before their real value will 
be felt; and this cannot be, until Russia cuts for herself a 
jitassage to the head of the Archipelago, and has the Dar- 
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daneUes in her hands. Then, and not till then, will the 
measure of her greatness be fiilL Then will she present the 
spectacle of a power superior to the greatest the ancients 
ever knew, and only to be equalled by one which is slowly, 
but surely, rising into rivalship, in a quarter of the gl6be 
that they knew nothing of. 

And what is there to prevent Russia from accomplishing 
her destiny ? Surely not Turkey. Russia could roll down 
upon her such a force as would crush all opposition ; but 
there is another power, still mighty in the '* greenness of old 
age," whose interests call strongly for Turkey to be support- 
ed in a struggle, which she cannot maintain alone. 

But this is V; andering from the subject, which was, the 
causes of the long continued struggle between the Porte 
and its former subjects, the Greeks. This was not caused 
alone, then, by the determined resistance of the latter ; but 
by the weakness of the former. And we shall find that the 
slight examination which we have made of the strength 
and resources of the Porte, will have a great effect on the 
solution of the question of the final result of this most in- 
teresting struggle. 

Not only was the Por^ unable, by any direct efforts of 
its own to reduce Greece ; not only had it been obliged to 
call in the assistance of its already too powerful vassal, the 
Satrap of E^pt, but the populace in its own dominions 
had become., exceedingly tired of the continuance of the 
war. There were many who clung so much to the purer 
doctrines of the Koran, as to assert, that the evils which 
then aflBiicted the fkithful, were sent by Allah in his wrath, 
to punish the cruel and illegal oppressors of the rca/ahs. 
These considerations made it 'doubtful whether the Porte 
could long continue in its obstinate attempt to reduce the 
Greeks to their former state of bondage. They were al- 
most exhausted, it is true, and could not much longer offer 
an organized resistance ; but then the Porte itself was as 
much so, and had not the means of continuing the attack ; 
and it ought to have been sensible, that Greece, iret and 
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prosperous, would more benefit Turkey in a commercial 
view, than she could do by paying triple her old tribute. 

But there was no. symptom of relaxation in the measures 
taken ; Kiutahi Pashaw was ordered to do what he would 
have done without orders — to continue the siege of Athens; 
and the Satrap of Egypt was to direct his son Ibrahim to 
continue to ravage the Peloponessus, until there should be 
no vestige of human habitation left. 



CHAPTER II. 



Siege of Athens continued — Success of Karraisiakis — Plan 
for relieving Athens — Colonel Gordon takes position at Pi- 
raetis — Defeat of the Greeks under Bourbakis — His cap* 
ture amd murder-r^Kiutahi Pashaw attacks Colonel Gor^ 
don — is repulsed — Heidegger'^s expedition to Orurpos — - 
Arrival of Lord Cochrane — National Assembly — Coch'^ 
rane takes the duties of Admiral — General Church ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief — Capo D'^Istria chosen 
President — Character of Lord Cochrane — Steam-boat 
expedition. 

The situation of Athens now called for the undivided 
attention of the Greeks ; it was closely blockaded; so much 
so, that no regular information from within the citadel had 
been transmitted to government for some time. It was 
known, however, that the garrison was suffering severely 
from want of fiiel and proper clothing ; that an epidemic 
of a malignant character prevailed, and that Colonel Fa- 
vier was dangerously sick. Goverment, therefore, as in duty 
bound, tried every possible way of relieving the place^ 
conscious, that upon the fate of the Acropolis,, not only 
that of all Attica hung, but also of Eastern Greece, whose 
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inhabitants could not be expected to continue in a state of 
revolt after the last strc^ng hold in the country should be in 
the possession of the enemy. 

Karraiskakis was pursuing with success his plan of rous- 
ing up all Roumelia to arms^ and establishing posts about 
in different parts of the country, to secure the continuance 
of the revolt ; he was pushing up his chain of positions far 
north, and gradually rendering the situation of Kiutahi 
Pashaw more preca:rious. But government, unwilling to 
await this slow process, resolved to make a direct attack 
upon the Turkish army, and try to force Kiutahi to raise 
the siege. For this purpose Colonel Gordon* was solicited 
to take command of an expedition. That gentleman had 
arrived in Greece, on his third visit, some months before, 
charged with the expenditure of several thousand pounds, 
the last of the loan, to which, it was expected, he would add 
soniething from his own purse. It is but justice to say, that 
he was opposed to the expedition now to be undertaken, 
as very irrational, and almost, hopeless ; however, govem- 
ment was determined to attack the enemy in front. Mak- 
royanni, a brave chief, who had sallied from Athens, and re- 
presented the garrison, insisted on the Piraeus being seized. 
Gordon, therefore, proceeded to make every preparation 
for the expedition. 

It was determined, in a Council of war held at Salamis 
on the sixteenth, that Colonel Gordon, with 3500 men, 
should cross over to the harbour of the Piraeus, seize upon 
the monastery, and the strong hill of Phalerum, distant six 
miles from the citadel, and there fortify himself; while an- 
other corps, under command of Colonel Bourbaki,t and 

* Of CairnesB, Scotland ; the same gentleman who had distinguished 
hims^ by his devoted Philhellenism since the commencement of the revo- 
lution. He devoted a considerable part of his large income to the cause, 
'and by his prudent and judicious conduct, had, in many instances, rendered 
great assistance. 

t Colonel Bourbaki was a Greek, who had entered very young the seryioe 
of France, and arrived to the rank of colonel in her army. He had long 
■^spired to the honour of assistuig his country in some effective way ; and 
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the chiefs Vashos and Notwas should penetrate into the in* 
terior, and come down upon the flank of Kiutahi. 

Colonel Gordon displayed the utmost prudence and acti- 
vity in his operations, and by the first had collected about 
two thousand four hundred men' at Salamis, whom he pre- 
pared to embark on board a small flotilla, at the head of 
which was the steam corvette Perseverance, and landed at 
the Piraeus. Re had fifteen pieces of canhon, well supplied 
with ammunition, and took all possible pains, by establish- 
ing magazines at Salamis, to insure a regular supply of pro- 
vision for his troops after they should have landed in Attica. 

Bourbakis, Vashos. and Notaras, now pushed forward by 
land to Jbleusis, and from thence into the interior; and on 
the evening of the fifth, the flotilla, leaving Salamis, crossed 
the gulf, and approached the land south of the Piraeus. 
Just after midnight the debarkation was comme?nced, and 
the soldiers, scram|[)Ung up the hill of Phalerum, drove off 
a small picquet of Turks stationed there, and immediately 
began to throw up their entrenchments, and before morn« 
ing all the troops were on shore. 

The same day they attacked the monastery, which was 
at the foot of the hill of Phalerum, and at the head of the 
port Piraeus; it had but a small garrison of Turks, and 
the Perseverance sailing round into the port, threw into it 
such a number of shells, that the position became very hot 
for them, JKid they would have retired, but the Greeks on 
land making a show of cutting off their retreat, they de- 
fended the monastery with the obstinacy of desperation. 

From the position of the Phalerum the Greeks had a 
ftill view of the Acropolis, only six miles fi-om them, and 
the garrison were • exceedingly rejoiced at finding their 
countrymen so near them. The next day the attack upon 



at last, being supplied by the French Greek committee with funds to a con- 
siderable amount, he immediately repaired to Greece, and had been two 
months collecting a corps of about eight hundred men, whom he paid out of 
the resources supplied him, and was about pushing up to join Karrajskakis ' 
-^ciien called to assist in this attempt to relieve Athens. 
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the monastery was resumed, and the Peftteverance again 
entered the port to bombard it ; bat about noon a body of 
troops from the besieging army came down, and took their 
positions opposite the Phaierupi, from whence they threw 
reinforcements into the monastery ; and a piece of artille- 
ry being placed in a situation to gall the Perseverance ex- 
ceedingly, she left the Piraeus, unable to effect any more 
than she had already done ; for the monastery was render- 
ed assailable in several places by the breaches their guns 
had effected. 

The camp fires seen at the foot of Mount Parness* on 
the night of the sixth and seventh, assured Colonel Gordon 
that the division sent by land had reached the rear of the 
enemy, and he was led to hope for some immediate good ef- 
fect; but on the night of the eighth these fires were not visible. 
The division had pushed on to near Menidi, where they had 
a skirmish with one of the Turkish outposts, and were sue- 
cessfiil in driving it in ; but here there arose a dispute be- 
tween the chiefs about the necessary steps to be taken. 
Vashos, aware of the impossibility of resisting the Turks 
upon the plain, was for hanging on the skirts of the moun- 
tain, pushing into the interior, and cutting off the enemy ^s 
communication ; but Bourbaki, full of the enthusiastic cou- 
rage of a Frenchman, resolved upon pushing forward to- 
ward Athens; nothing but the taking of Kiutahi alive 
could satisfy him ; he had just arrived among l^s country- 
men, and unfortunately judged them rather by the charac- 
ter of their ancestors, than that of the actual circumstances 
they were in. 

f His advice, or rather his determination, prevailed ; and it 
was soon seen that Kiutahi, alarmed at this force in his rear, 
was coming to attack it. 

The main body of the Greeks rested upon the foot of 
the mountain, secure from the enemy's cavalry ; but Bour- 
bakis with more courage than prudence, pushed out to the dis- 
tcuice of the third of a mile in front, where he took position, 
covered by a little chapel, in which he threw a few men. 

Kiutahi advanced, and reconnoitering the position, immedi- 
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ately proceeded U> £ittack it mih vigour and skill ; he brOu^ 
up some artillery to the front, with which he assailed the 
main position of the Greeks, while two thousand infantry 
rushed to attack the outer position. The church was aban« 
doned ; and the infantry making a movement toward Ya*- 
shos, that cowardly Chief fled, leaving Bourbaki unsupport- 
ed. The whole attack was then directed upon the latt^; 
his men began to veaver, and look toward the mountains 
from which they feared to be cut off; and at this moment 
the cavalry of Kiutahi, six hundred in number, dashing for- 
ward, broke through the intrenchments, and the Greeks fled 
in confusion. Four hundred were cut down, and Bourba- 
Ids with a few men, after a gallant resistance, were taken 
prisoners.* The victory was feomplete on the part of Kiu- 
tahi, for the Greeks could not be re-assembled. 

Flushed with this success, and delivered from a dangerous 
foe, Kiutahi now turned his whole attention to the position of 
Col. Grordon, upon the sea-coast, and prepared to attack it 
without delay ; sending in the meantime notice of his vic- 
tory at Kanatero to the garrison of the Acropolis, and oflfer> 
ring them favourable terms of surrender, which were re- 
jected without consideration. 

The Pashaw then advanced with five thousand infantry, 
and fifteen hundred cavalry, to attack the high position of 
Phalerum, where were stationed above two thousand 
Greeks. 

He arrived within cannon shot of them on the 10th at 
evening, and prepared to attack the next morning. The 
Greeks on their side prepared for a desperate resistance, 
and depended much on the excellence of their position, 
which had however the disadvantage of being too extensive, 

* Strong^ efibrts were made to save the life of this brave aod amiable 
officer, during; the time he *tras captive ; the Greeks offering a larg^e ran- 
som. The French Admii-al also made exertions, and sent an officer to 
Kiutahi to request he might be given up on any terms: but the moment 
Kiutahi received this merssage, which he could not slight, be sent some 
soldiers to strangle the unft'rtunate Colonel ; and then told the messenger 
he was very sorry to say his captive had died (hat morning. 

34 
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requiring four, instead of two thousand men to defend it; 
diey had howeTer fourteen pieces of cannon ; and be* 
ing on the sea-coast, CoL Gordon had ordered away all the 
boats, so that they were obliged to conquer or die : the 
frteam*ship Perseverance also was to assist them by entering 
the harbour of the Piraeus, whence her shot could reach the 
enemy's rear. 

The next morning the whole of the Turkish infantry ^os 
put in motion, and preceded by some artillery, advanced 
to the attack ; they drove the out-post of the Greeks, and 
pushing by the head of the Port Piraeus, a^tailed the left 
wing of the Greeks with fury ; a vigorous resistance how- 
ever was made, and at this moment the Perseverance enter- 
ing the harbour in their rear, commenced a cannonade, which 
with the hot fire of musketry from the Greek lines, forced 
them to retire. 

The left wing of the Turkish army then advanced, and 
fell upon the right of the Gi-eeks, where the Athenians 
were posted; but the latter being securely entrenched, 
received them with a hot fire which repulsed them. Still 
Kiutahi resolved not to quit the ground ; and collecting all 
his force in the centre with his cavalry, prepared to dash 
in at the least opening that should be made in the Greek 
lines, he encouraged his men to afresh attack. They came 
up bravely, in spite of the grape and musketry which were 
poured out from the lines ; their standard-bearers rushed 
forward with shouts, and planted their standard within pis- 
tol shot of the Greeks ; the officers ui^d forward the men 
with their swords, the whole army raised the Allah shout, 
and rushed up to the Greek lines, and for a few minutes the 
issue seemed doubtful. But the Gteeks remained steady 
in their breastworks, and kept up stich a galling fire, that 
the Turks could not stand it ; and breaking, they fell back to 
a ravine in their rear, in which, and in the ruins of the old 
theatre, they maintained themselves until night, collecting 
their dead and wounded, which an^unted to more than 
four hundred. i 

* The Perseverance in the meantim<^, had been in an awk- 
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ward position i tbe Turks brought down several cannon td 
bear upon her, and one howitzer, from which shells were 
thrown ; and several of these striking, damaged her conside- 
rably } and she was obliged to retire, being unable to render 
any more assistance. Her anchor was cut away, but the 
engine refused to act, and she drifted towards the shore ; 
and for a few minutes she was in imminent danger ; the 
Turks saw her situation, and came rushing toward the 
shore, where she for an instant grounded ; but by the skill 
and coolness of her commander, Captain Hastings, she was 
got underway, and escaped from the narrrow port. 

The result of the day was altogether in favour of the 
Greeks, but they had no means of improving the victory ; 
for deficient in cavalry, they could not descend upon the 
plain which lay between them and Athens, and which the 
Turidsh horsemen were continually scouring; 

Encouraged however, by the small distance of the posi- 
tion from the Acropolis, several men ventured out of the 
latter, stole through the Turkish lines in the night, and 
brought letters from the Chiefs of ^e garrison to Col. Gor- 
don, and to the Government. These were the first news 
that had been received from the Citadel for some weeks, 
and they corroborated the reports which had been spread 
about its distressed state. The epidemic was raging ; there 
were no medical stores, no comforts for the sick, no blan* 
kets, but few houses, and the water being scarce, they were 
upon an allowance. 

The principal difficulty however, was in the discontent of 
the men, who saw no hope of ultioiate success or escape, 
so obstinately did Kiutahi press the siege. The fortress was 
commanded by a half a dozen Chiefs, who had not much 
union among themselves, and who were probably tired of 
their situation. Colonel Favier had no influence except im- 
mediately over the regulars he had brought in with him. 

The garrison were encouraged, however, by the appear- 
ance of their countrymen so near them at the Phalerum ; 
and cheered by the reports of the success of Karraiskakis, 
who was slowly but effectually sapping the positions of Kiu* 
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tahit Iqr rtdfidng the ooimtiy through wliich his line of oommu- 
fikatkni passed. 

Colonel Gordon was convinced, notwithstanding his advan- 
tage over the Turks, that he never could assist Athens by 
remaining on the heights of Phalenim, and looking at the 
Acropolis, for the plain between them was a great Gulf, 
which lus men could never pass, while the enemy had a 
dozen score of horse. He therefore, after tarrying a few 
days, left command of the Phalenim to Makroyamii and 
Notaras, and repaired to Egmsi^ to persuade the Gk)Tem- 
ment to undertake an expedition to Oropos, in the Gulf of 
Egripo, and cut off the enemies' supplies. He had urged 
them often to this, and now found to his just surprise, that 
the command of it had been given to Colonel Heidegger, 
(Heideck) a Bavarian Oflicer, and he retired for a time from 
service. The position was held at Phalerum, and a cannon- 
ade from time to time kept up, with unimportant (Finnish- 
es ; but nothing of any consequence effected. Indeed, tho* 
Turks, by taking up positions around them, cut off their wa* 
ter, and reduced them to the necessity of excavating for it; 
and the only use of the position was to keep the attention oi 
the Turks diverted from Athens. 

Prepan^ns were now made to attack the position of 
Oropos above Marathon, which was the principal post in 
Kiutahi's line of communication with Egripo ; tte Persever- 
ance was ordered to cruise off the entrance of the Gulf, and 
prevent the ingress of any vessels. She waited till the 15th, 
when she was joined by the Hellas frigate, commanded by 
Miaulis, having on board Colonel Heideck, vrith about seven 
hundred soldiers, intended for taking Oropos. The two 
vessels with an Ipsariote brig, sailed up the Gulf, and com- 
ing in sight of Oropos, discovered two Turkish merchant 
vessels lying there. Immediately the frigate leaving the 
others far behind, approached the place, and casting an* 
dior, swung around and opened her tremendous broadside 
upon the place. 

In a few minutes the Perseverance came up, and runnnig in 
within pistol shot of the Turkish vessels, they were deserted 
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by their men, and taken possession of by the Greek boats. 
A brisk cannonade was then opened upon the place^ which, 
contained only a few magazines, defended by a battery on 
the sea-side, and breastwork with palisades on the land* 
side. 

The Turks were in trepidation at this sudden attack ; and 
just after dark, one of the shells from the Perseverahce burst- 
ing in their battery, exploded some powder, and set fire to 
the works. This was the moment for Heideck to have 
disembarked his men, and he was urged to it by Miaulis 
and Hastings, but he acted very undecidedly, and let the fa- 
vourable moment pass ununproved. The next morning he 
landed his men, but would not go on shore lumself, and the 
result was what every one who knew the nature of the par- 
ties, had predicted. The Turks had recovered from their 
panic, they had mustered strongly in the Uttle forts, wherct, 
secure behind their intrenchments, they mocked at all at- 
tempts of the Greeks to drive them out ; and digging little 
trenches, they concealed themselves from the shower of can- 
non shot and shells thrown at them from the Hellas and 
Perseverance. At night the Greeks were taken on board 
again, and the vessels returned to Egina, leaving the Ipsariot 
to cruise off the place. Kiutahi was injured by the affair, 
inasmuch as his water communication between Oropos and 
Egripo was broken up. 

Meantime Kiutahi was hard pushed to hold his position 
about Athens ; Karraiskakis, the man whom he most feared, 
had been actively engaged in the North, stirring up the whole 
country to arms. He had now descended toward Athens, 
and passing Eleusina with three thousand men, he advanced 
a reconnoitre to the very edge of Kiutahi's camp. The 
Pashaw therefore, was obliged to march immediately, and 
attack him with a superior force ; but he found not a Bour- 
baki to deal with ; Karraiskakis gave him a warm reception, 
drew his cavalry into an ambuscade, and repulsed the attack 
completely. He had about 300 irregular cavalry (the great- 
est number the Greeks ever had together,) who distinguish- 
ed themselves by charging the Turkish cavalry the moment 

.34* 
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a maiMBiivre of Karraiskakis had coafiised them, and doin^ 
coQflideFable executioii. 

The losft of the Turks was about three hundred, and the 
Paslpw was forced to retire to his camp before Athen9; and 
now that Karraiskakis was so near him, he was obliged to 
send pressing orders to Thessaly for more troops. 

Karraiskakis now pudied down nearer to the Piraeus, in- 
tending to &11 upon the Turiush encampmenL 

Meantime, let us see what was going on in the other parts 
of Greece. Ibrahim Pashaw was tranquil in the Southern 
parts of the Morea; he had not much force, nor did he need 
it, as he was not molested ; for Colocotroni, the Commander 
in Chief of the Morea, was again busy in civil broils. He, 
imking by some strange manceuvres with Conduriottis, his 
old enemy, and some others of influence, was determined to 
have the National Assembly immediately convened at Her- 
mione, where he could overawe it. The Government, in 
whom lay the legal right to fix the time and place of the 
meeting, summoned it atEgina; and thus the two parties 
were tugging together, and two National Assemblies about 
to be formed at two different places at the same time ; the 
spirit of party ran hi^, when suddenly, — Lord Cochrane ar- 
rived ! I and the two parties seemed much in the situation of 
a set of school-boys, caught quarrelling by a dreaded mas- 
ter. 

There was no event within the range of possibility, (save 
the utter destruction of the Turkish armies and navy) that 
could have produced such an excitement among the Greeks 
as this circumstance : high and low, rich and poor, were in 
extasies, wd could hardly be made to beUeve it ; the news 
were too gdbd to be true. But we have already taken no- 
tice of t)jto feverish impatience with which Cochrane was 
expected in Greece, anU the extravagant hopes which had 
been built upon his prowess. He now arrived with only a 
sii^Ie guiolette^ without that formidable armament of Steam 
Boats and frigates which had been promised : still it was 
Cochrane, the mighty man of war : and though without force, 
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from his brain was expected to spring {dans, which should 
make Sultan Mahmoud tremble in his Seraglio."^ / 

The first stept taken by Cochrane on his arrival, was a 
very judicious one, and |»robably of more utility to Gireece, 
than any of his subsequent achievements ; he gave notice 
that if within a certain number of days, the two parties did 
not unite, and pitch upon some Government to whom he 
could account, he would most certainly leave the country. 

This was a poser to the two factions, who considered the 
loss of Cochrane would be the most serious one Greece 
cotddmeet with; and they knew that it would raise such a 
storm of popular fury about their heads, for being the cause 
of it, as they could not resist. A hasty peace was therefore 
patched up, and the two factions agreed to advance each 
half way, and meet one another at Troezene or Damala. 

At Troezene then, the Deputies met from all parts of the 
country in National Assembly ; and the Governing Com-* 
mission having resigned their power into its hands, immedi-^ 
ate steps were taken for the regulation of affairs. Among 
the acts passed, the most important were : first, an act ap- 
pointing Alexander Cochrane High Admiral, with full pow« 
or to direct the naval force of Greece against the enemy^ 
where and when he will ; without obligation to divulge his 
plans to any one, and requiring him only to give on after ac- 
count to Government. 

2d* An act, by which ^ Count John Capo d* Istrias is ap- ~ 
pointed by this Assembly, in the name of the Greek nation, 
Governor {KvK^epvrihs) of Greece, and is charged with the 
Executive power thereof." 

" As such, he shall govern Greece according to the esta- 
blished laws." 

^^ The time for which the nation reposes its power in him, 
is confined to seven years, beginning from this date. 

" He shall be notified in writing, signed by all the Depu- 
ties of the nation, inviting him to come and assume the 
reins of Government." 

•Vide Appendix, No. 4. t Vide Appendix, No. 5.. 
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** A triple Commission is q>poiiited» knoinrn by the name of 
Sub-Governing Commission, to govern the nation in his ab- 
sence, which shall cease on the arrival of the Goveinor.** 

By an after act, this Commission was composed of G. 
Mavromichalis, Yannulis Nakos, and Yani SI Melanti, in 
whom was reposed the Executive power ; and they were to 
govern the nation according to the established laws, until the 
arrival of the Governor. 

** If John Capo d' Istrias do not come to Greece, and the 
Representative Body get information that he is not coming, 
it shall call (Jq)eiX5j vatfvyxcikBt^fi) the Nati(Hial Assembly, and 
in his ^lace another Grovemor shall be elected." 

By another act " Sir Richard Church was elected Gene- 
ral in Chief, and Director of all the land-forces." 

The principal recommendation to which this. Englishman 
owed his i^pointment to this office, was the fact o£ his 
• * having commanded the corps of Greeks, raised by the Bri- 
tish Government in the Ionian Islands. There by his private 
virtues, he had gained the affections of all the Greeks who 
knew him ; and many a Chief, who now was a sort of petty 
prince in Greece, had once served under Church, had con- 
ceived a high idea of his military talents, and pi'ofessed him- 
self ready to submit himself entirely to his orders. 

Another and perhaps more strong inducement, was the 
idea entertained that Church had fifty thousand pounds ster- 
ling at his command, which he would devote to the caose. 

Then there was the necessity of having some one at the 
head, and they could not agree upon a native. Colocotro- 
ni was incapable, as all began to allow ; but had he been ever 
so much so, the Roumeliotes never would have obeyed him 
with good will ; and for Karraiskakis, it was enough in the 
opinion of the Peloponessians to condemn him, that he was 
born in Roumelia : a foreigner therefore it was necessary 
to pitch upon, and Church presenting himself in Greece 
about this time, was called to the post. To what extent he 
was qualified for that task will be afterwards shown ; it is 
but fair however to observe, that his presence bad been for 
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some time wished for, expected, and peiiiaps invited by ma« 
ny influential men among the military. 

The Assembly then dissolved itself; and the newly appoint- 
ed Governing Commission assumed the reins. The very 
character of the men showed what had been well understood 
in selecting them from the Assembly, that they were intend- 
ed merely to act the part of King Log ; the parties in the 
Assembly were so equally balanced, that both despaired 6{ 
getting complete ascendancy, and they resolved to choose 
men who should do no harm at least while in power, and 
not lay any foundations for continuing it. 

6. Mavromichalis, the first-named Commissioner, is son 
of Peter Mavromichalis ; a young man fond of show and 
amusements, who has a slight smattering of literature, but 
in no way fitted for the high post to which he was called ; 
although he had displayed that courage which seems to be 
inherent in every member of the family, and considerable 
resolution during the siege of Navarino, of which place 
he was commander. He was the shrewdest and most 
capable perhaps of the Governing Commission ; this is 
however paying Wm but a sorry compliment ; for Ya- 
nuli Nakos, a Livadiote, was a harmless, indolent man, 
who dreaded no earthly evil so much as being depriv- 
ed of his siestaf except the scolding of his wife.* As for 
Melanti, nothing could be said against, or for him, except 
that he was better calculated to hold the rudder of his own 
vessel, than of the vessel of State. He is an honest Ipsa- 
riote merchant and sea Captain, and could count his beads^ 
or his interest, as well as any of them. But the inefficiency 
of this Government was in a great measure lessened by 
the character of the person appointed to be their Chief Se- 
cretary of State, — ^the able and patriotic George Glarakis ; 
the same who had served as Secretary of State to the late 
Government. About the abilities and the acquired know- 
ledge of Glarakis no one had any doubts ; and there codd 

* It was tiiought that Coloeotroni was thrown out of power by this 
choice of men, neither of whom were known to be nnder his influence ; 
bat he managed one of them at least i for he managed Metaxa, who ma« 
oageil the wife of Nakos, who managed her husband* 
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be no stronger proof of the hi^ rate at which tb^ were 
valued, and his universally acknowledged patriotism^ than 
his being re-chosen by a party directly opposed to the one 
under which he had been serving. With the late Crovem- 
ment his influence had been greater than they were willing 
to acknowledge— -with the present it soon became control* 
ling. He is a native of 8cio, was educated *in Europe, and 
had espoused with all the enthusiasm of a generous mind, 
the cause of this country at the very commencement of the 
revolution, ^d his whole courfie has been with a single ^e 
to her good ; nor had this course been sin unimportant one ; 
for from the time of the destruction of his native island, he 
had been actively engaged in the management^f state afr 
fairs ; and under the name of Secretary to the Minister of In- 
terior, he managed the whole business of the department, 
and gave an example of system and correctness in his office, 
that had more admirers than imitators. 

But it was considered that the Government would have 
little to do ; every thing was expected of Lord Coch- 
rane on the sea, and that Church would clear the land of 
Turks ; and as these men were to have such an important 
influence over the destinies of a nation, it may be wefl to 
look at their capacities for the several tasks assigned them. 

Alexander (by courtesy) Lord Cochrane, is well known 
to the world ; the brilliant services he performed, and tlie 
high rank he held in the British Navy; the disfgrac^iil 
transaction in which he was engaged, which literally baai&h- 
ed him from that navy ; and the part he afterwards took in 
th^ achievement of South American independence, are fa- 
miliar to all ; but about such a man the pubUc is apt to ask 
still more, to enquire the ^Mength, breadth, and dimenaons.'' 
He is tall, so very tall, that an habitual and considerable 
stoop does not prevent his overtopping all about him ; his 
large, bony, though gaunt frame, esdiibits signs of prodigi- 
ous strength ; his face is long and narrow ; his sandy com- 
plexion looks more so, from a large pair of reddish whis- 
kers ; and his eyes which are quick and sparkling, indicate 
rather mildness than ferocity of temper. His maonor is 
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poKte, and very gentle ; his susceptibilities the most acute^ 
and there can be no one more kind-hearted, none more 
ready to pity or weep at the sight of distress in others. 
His passions are quick and violent, yet under the control of 
his reason ; and there is in his plans iei strange mixture of 
daring and prudence. His talents are of an original, and 
extraordinary cast ; and every question or remark that 
drops from him, indicates an intelligent and inquisitive 
mind. To all those high qualities, he adds the most ardent 
love of enterprize, and a calm indifference to danger. 

The mixture of such materials in hature's mould would have 
formed a hero, had she not in the composition, thrown in 
avarice to alloy them: to this he owed his tarnished fame in 
the British navy ; this withered on his brow, the laurels he 
had won in South America ; and this made him go to Greece 
rather for gain, than from that generous enthusiasm for her 
glorious cause, which should have led him to trust to her 
gratitude for his after-recompense, and to the applause of the 
world as his noblest reward. 

Not that Cochrane should have neglected to stipulate for 
pay; his talents and his reputation entitled him to the 
highest ; but surely, one hundred and sixty thousand dollars^ 
independent of his expenses, to be set aside from the loan 
in advance, was depriving himself of all claim to disinte- 
restedness; for it was drawing hard 'upon t];ie fund, upon 
which poor Greece depended for her salvation. 

Seven hundred and sixty thousand dollars had been ap- 
propriated for the building, and sending out six steam ves- 
sels ; they were to have left London in November 1835-^^ 
month after month had rolled away, misfortunes were falling 
thick upon the Greeks ; they looked to this expedition for 
.safety, but it came not ; report after report, promise after 
promise reached them, but no steam-boats. It was now 
April 1827, only one, and that a miserable one had arrived. 
What has become of the others ? — ^cried they anxiously : — 
no one would tell them : will they ever come ? Alas ! no one 
could tell them. But this will not satisfy history ; she will 
sternly ask in after days — ^upon whom does this awful weight 
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that they should be built on his plan, or none ; he would 
drive them through the water at the rate of fourteen miles 
per hour ; — ^nothing less would do ; he disregarded the 
warnings of prudence^ as the croakiogs of fear ; yet those 
warnings were fearfully accomplished* 

Did he, or did he not afterwards say, to those who repre* 
rented to him that Greece was perishing through these de*> 
lays, ^ never mind we shall have the more merit in saving 
her r If to his former conduct, these cruel words were, add* 
ed — and if that conduct can be cleared from the imputa« 
tion of crime, or fraud, — or even deceit, still it must be pro- 
nounced unwise, imprudent, and ungenerous. 

We would that these were all, or even the worst diarges 
brought against Lord Cochrane ; they are not : he demand^ 
cd besides the one hundred and sixty thousand doHars which 
were set aside in cadi for his pay, fourteen thousand for the 
purchase of a schooner to go out to Gtreece in, though the 
steam vessels had failed through his obstinacy ; and having got 
this money, he demanded two thousand five hundred more 
for his table and wine ! Others bring more shamefid charges 
against him ; but they may be the si^gestions of malice or 
€nvy, and no conclusion should be drawn from the yet im* 
perfect evidence before the world. He was now in 
Greece,— and all was forgotten ; we shall see with what 
ability and success he managed the resources that were in 
iiis power ; his will was law, and whatever the country 
^uld command was his. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AUtmpit of Gen. Church and Lord Cochrane to relieve 
Athem-^Monatiery taken — Massacre of Turkish Priso^ 
nert — Death of Karraiskakis — Greeks defeated on the 6th 
of May — B^d result of that Defeat — Character of Gen, 
Church^First Cruize of Lord Cochrane. 

Thkrk waB nothing now to draw off the attention of the 
Greekg from Athens ; all civil diacord had ceased ; the As- 
sembly had terminated its functbns, the Executive power 
was in the hands of three persons only ; efficient land, aiid 
naval commanders were appointed ; foreigners were eager- 
ly offering their services ; money alone seemed requisite, 
nor was this entirely wanting ; for Cochrane agreed to de- 
vote some of the scanty means which he had brought, to the 
salvation of Athens. Proclamations were issued by the 
Gk>vemment, by the Commanders, and by the native 
Chiefs, calling upon the people to come forward and save 
the venerable Acropolis, novir the bulwarii of Greece. Nor 
w^ the call unanswered ; Siseni with twelve hundred Pe- 
loponnesians — Notaras, and Niketas, and Gennaios, the son 
of Colocotroni ; the RoumeUote and Suliote Chiefs ; the 
Candiotes, Hydriotes, and other islanders, all came pouring 
into the camp before Athens, and rapidly swelled its num- 
bers. All seemed to be impressed with a lively sense of 
the necessity of saving Athens ; and Syra, and the other isl- 
ands, sent in voluntary contributions of provisions, to sup< 
porttfaeanny, 

Kanraiskakis, whose men now amounted to about four 
thousand, was in a cautious, yet persevering, determined 
manner, taking such measures, as would in all probability 
force the Pashaw.to fight him under immense disadvantages^ 
or retire from Athensw But this suited not the spirit of the 
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day ; the enemy must be attacked, and driven froin before 
Athens. The wild (it would seem palpably absurd) 
scheme was adopted, of attacking the Turks in an open 
plain, with irregular soldiers, unprovided with cavalry ; while 
three thousand Turkish horse scoured that plain, and would 
have routed twenty thousand Greeks : a scheme the more 
absurd too, since by a proper use of one third of the force 
in the rear of the enemy, that was now uselessly employed 
in his front, he would have be<3n compelled to retire. 

But this was no Greek scheme, Karraiskakis would not 
approve of it; but could a rude uneducated mountain 
Chief oppose the opinions — of my Lord Cochrane, than 
whom a better sailor existed not ; of his Excell^icy, Sir 
Richard Church, whose skill at the toilet was indisputable ; 
•'—of the Bavarian, Colonel Heideck, whose string of or* 
ders, and ribbons, and medals, proclaimed what he ought 
to have been ; and who besides could draw horses to such 
perfection; — of the crowd of newly arrived foreigners 
from all nations, who, in more tongues than were heard at 
Babel, spouted their own titles, the valour of their own 
cbuntrjrmen, and breathed vengeance Upon the Turks? 
Surely all these men must be better qualified to judge, than 
ignorant Greeks. 

It was resolved therefore, that the Pashaw must be beaten 
openly, and by fair force. 

The Greek camp increased rapidly in numbers, and soon 
amounted to twelve thousand men. But the Padiaw was 
not alarmed ; he sent off for reinforcements, he augmented 
his forces as fast as his enemieis ; and as long as they came 
in front of .him, and in the fine open country, he feared no- 
thing, and still obstinately kept his position at the Pineus. 

Lord Cochrane having arrived with the firigate, (Gen. 
Church having his head-quarters on board a schooner) all 
was enthusiasm in the camp ; and on the 25th, some 
Hydriotes, anxious to distinguish themselves m the ^es 
of their countrymen, attacked some of the Turkish po6iti<m8 
on Munichia, and carried them; this brought on a skir* 
mishing, and a movement was made firom the left by Kar- 
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faiskakisi finom the rjg^ by ijae farces at Phalenmi, while the 
frigate and some Ipsariote vessels eDtered the port, and be- 
gan to caonoDade the enemy's positions in the rear ; and the 
INirks thus attacked on all sides, fled with precipitation^ 
abandoning all the positions on the shore, except the Monas- 
teiy; in wUch three hundred shut then^selyes up. But 
the two wingB of the Greek army united in front of it, and 
eomj^tely cut them off from any chance of escape. The 
result of this day was considered a victory, and confident 
assurance was made to Government that the Acropolis was 
saved — the Greeks would march the next day to Athens. 

But that moment was the one to have marched to Athens ; 
then, if ever, while ffaished with victory, and the enemy de* 
pressed with the deftat of one of bis divisions, could the 
Gredui have crossed six miles of open country victorious- 
ly. But no — the precious moments must be lost in taking 
their petty Monastery, which with its miserable garrison of 
bar hundred^ as Gen. Church says in his dispatch, could not 
be left in his rear. With ten thousand disposable men on* 
der his command, he oould not, forsooth, mai^ this ponti0n> 
and leave these three hitn<ked Turks in his rear I The whole 
force of Greece must be delayed till it was taken, and give 
the Pashaw time to gather more troops. 

But the taking g[ this Monastery was connected with a 
transaction which tarnished the Greek cause, and afl^ted the 
reputation of aN those engaged in it ; it merits therefore par- 
ticular notice. The three hundred Turks who wetc in the Mo- 
nastery, were completely cut off from communication, or hope 
o( communication with their main army ; they were complete- 
ly surrounded by the Greeks^ and they were without bread ,^ 
still they refused to surrender, unless allowed to retain their 
arms : they knew that in their strong position they could 
defy the wIm^ uncbsciplined army of Greece, which cannot 
be brougjht to storm f<u?tified places* The frigate and the 
small vessels therefore^ entering into the porl, conunenced 
a furious cannonade upon the Monastery ; ;nore than 150v 
shot vr^re fired, the vralls were crumbled into mins^ and 
about an h^mdred Turks killed. Thea in order to q[»«:« ^ 
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rest, Lord Cochrane sent his boat with a flag of trace, to 
propose a surrender ; but the Turks fired upon her, killing 
one man and wounding another. The cannonade was then 
recommenced, the rubbish filled up the cistern in the Mo- 
nastery, and the Turks were without bread or water. Yet, 
(most strange to say), in this situation, without one spark of 
. hope left, while gasping frcmi thirst, and almost dying, Gen. 
Church offered these men terms, allowing than to pasK 
through his army, and retire with their arms and all the ho* 
nours of war 1 Cochrane would not agree to it ; and eve- 
ry soldier in the Greek army, was filled withdisa{^M)intment 
and rage, at seeing their promised prey escape them. It was 
generally believed that Kiutahi Pashaw himself was in the 
Monastery, and great booty was expected from taking it ; 
some even whispered that their Chiefs had been bribed to 
grant this capitulation. 

. But the capitulation was agreed on. Gen. Church says he 
took all possible means to secure its observance. On the28th» 
the Turks came out, formed in a body ; Javella, a Suihote 
Chief, and several others, placed themselves in the centre 
of the Turkish column, as hostages ; Karraiskakis surround- 
od them with some chosen men, and thus they began to 
move forward, to approach the nearest position of Kiutahi^ 
to be delivered up. 

But the Greek army was gathering round them in disor- 
der, and terribly enraged ; though silent, they were murmiir- 
ing and tumultuous ; — but still, all might have gone on wel{» 
but for a soldier grasping at the rich ornaments of a Turk- 
i$$h ofBcer, who imprudently fired his pistol at Inm : in- 
stantly it was returned by fifty Greeks j and the Tuiks all 
firing in their own defence, there was at once a dreadful 
uproar. The Gredk oiSicers threw themselves between 
their soUiers and the Turks, trying to save the latter ; — one 
of them was killed and several wounded in the attempt ; 
but all (Mrder was lost ; the Tuiks rushed forward wildly, to 
gain the position of Kiutahi, were followed and fired upon 
by the Greeks, and more than an hundred ^hot down ; 
the test reached their positions in safety. 

35* ' 
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Tbk korrible ontiage diiyrted many of tbe fiarag&ers so 
mttch, tlittt they left the arn^ ; yet it was almoet the mevi- 
lable revolt of the ripcnnn^ances of the case-— "« eveiy pre« 
caofioiii'* sakl Geik Chordi^ "^ had been taken r That is, ex- 
cc|»t the very sinqrie and ahnoet only efl^ctoai one, of wait* 
pg aiz houn au)re^ until the Turks shoakl haire soneadered 
mconditiQiiany, and putting theas on boaid the frigate for 
security. But the affiar was to be deplored only, it could 
not be remedied ; and attention was again turned to padi<^ 
11^ towards the Acropolis;: the garrison of which was as-^ 
sisting in every possiUe way, by cannonading and by 8ortie8> 
to embarrass the Tuib. 

Several days wa*e passed in most active inactivity; pre- 
pan^kxis were makkig to force their way to Athens ; but 
Karraiskakis would not heartily promote the measure he so 
much feared, and without him, ev^ thing dragged heavily^ 
The sekiiers already began to draw unfavourable compari- 
seba between their wfld Chief, and the newly appointed 
CoBunander, who salhed forth from his schooner ev^ day 
befiare dinner, to oversee the operations,. q>racely dressed 
fiMT the occasion* 

On the morning, of the 4th,. a skirmishii^ took place 
between some Greeks^ and the defenders of a Turidsb ont^ 
post ; the firing brought considerable numbers to support 
their re4>ective parties ; and at last, a hot fight was brought 
Oft.. Karrai8kakis.had sent several messengers to stop die 
fray; but finding it increasing, he threw himself on horseback* 
and galloped to the scene ; from a wish to put aa end to die 
affair, he began to feel his own ardour rise, and he determia- 
ed to finish the sdurmish by carrying the position. He clap- 
pod spurs to his horse therefore^and rode amid a shower of 
halls^ followed by all his attendsmts,^ to within half a pistol- 
shot o£ the Turkish breastwork ; when he was checked \3f a 
mmquet shot striking him in the gpoin^ He was observed t# 
reel m his saddle, notwithstanding his exertions to support 
himself upri^^ and was siezedby his attendants, aad earner 
off;; accompanied l^ all the Greeksyfilted wi&ahnnat seeii^ 
Im wounded ^ and followed by the shouts of the Toi^f ^^ 



had reeogmzed hkn* I^^tes also wasr wounded near Mm^ 
though sli^tiy ; and s^v^nsd officers, among whom wa&r thc^ 
gallant Capt. Whitcoinb of the J&^lish East India#»*tice> 

But the repulse^ the lost men, of officers, every thfaig was^ 
foi^tten by the army, in tibie intense interest excited to 
know the fate of Karraiska&is ; and all waited with trem<< 
bling anxiety to hear the verdict of the surgeon. His womut 
had been sUghtly dressed on shore, and he was then carried 
onboard one of &e vessels of Cochrane; here he was examin- 
ed, and found to be mc^alfy wounded* Tins was conceal-^ 
ed frcHoa him ; but he felt it, and knew it, and seemed anxi^^ 
ous to make the most of the few hours left him. 

His desire to see Cochrane was extreme ; and when hi» 
Lordriiip came on board, and began through his inteipreter,. 
to pay him some high eotnptiments of his past actions,—^ 
the dying Chief waved his hand with an impatient air, to cut 
him short, and said, — ot» ht^ua — fxafi-a : m ^m, — lyivg : — 
Tw;a, 6loL*rh fiiXXwv — " what I have done — I have done ; what 
has happenec^ has happened ; — ^now, for the future." He ' 
then entered into an anxious and long conversation about the 
situation and prospects of the country, and earneirtly iii- 
sisted upon many things being attended to, trivial in the eyes 
of enlightened foreigners, but which he kiKw to be impor-r 
tant in the opinion of the rude soldiery. He ended by so* 
lemnly charing Cochrane, to watch over the interests of 
Greece ; and then attended to the aiTangemehts for his^ 
family. 

Towards night, as his moments were drawing to a closet^ 
he had many of the Chiefs assembled around him,— among 
others the General ; and to all he conversed with calmnessi^ 
though his feelings would sometimes burst out in warm ex* 
pressions of anxiety about his country ; — f" my country im- 
posed a heavy tai& on me ^ — for ten months I have struggled 
to accomplish it ; there is only life left me--tthis I sacrifice 
to her : I am dying— -buf fellow-soldiers, finish my work — 
save me Athens I save — oh ! save me Athens," criedhe, and 
died** 

* Earraiflkakis was aboat forty years of ag;e, ratSier aboye tbe eomniO]i> 
^%b^ and lUnder *, bnt without 8nj thipjg; rery remarkable in 1^ pnson^ 
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His body was carried to Poros, where it was recdved by 
the Govemmenty and boned Mith all possible pomp* The 
Greek army was left discouraged md dispirited ; and if any 
tribute was yet wanting to his memory, it was paid by tiie 
Turks, in the /eu c7€jot« which rang along their lines, and 
the shouts which proclaimed their exoltatioh at the death of 
one whom they had feared more than aU the titled PhiSiel- 
lenes ranged against them. 

The depression of spirits produced by this new public ca« 
Canity, was somewhat lessened by the success just gained 
over the enemy at Volos, by the gallant Capt. Hastings io 
the Perseverance. Kiutahi, it was known, received most of 
his suppUes from Thessaly, by shipping them at Volos, and 
sending them down in small vessels, through the Gulf of Ta- 
landa to Egripo ; but no efficient steps had beeft taken to 

•I appearance. He was (probably) a natural eon of the famous Chief IfkQ» 
and had distiogoished himf elf before the war as a daring Kleft. He vis 
unlettered, bat had a great fund of natural shrewdness, and apparently in- 
tuitive perception of character. Re bad been once opposed to the Go- 
remment ; but was always smcere^ though mistaken in his devotion to 
what he considered the good of Greece* His former faults were forgottep^ 
and he Has at last confided more, in than any other Chief; he never distrees- 
ed the Government for money — ^never harassed the peasantry ; seldom 
payed his men their regular wages, yet would keep them about him, and 
have a larger force on foot than any other Chief. He had a eurious way 
of rewarding them, by which he kept them in continual expectations ; if 
any one distinguished himself particularly,, he would give him perhaps 
thousands of piastres, while the rest were without enough to buy shoes. 
Though it was known that he never had money enoagh to pay aU his ar- 
my, yet it was generally understood that he kept enough by him, to make 
the fortunes of any few who might recommend themselves. 

A short time before his death, be planned and attempted a night attack 
upon Kiutahi's camp> similar to the one in which the immortal Marco Bot> 
zaris had fallen. He passed at midnight with about four hundred soldiers 
the outer Turkish posts ; then advanced, all crawling upon their bands 
and knees ; but the courage of his companions failed them> and it being 
very dark, they were not ashamed to drop o^ or lag one by one, till Kar* 
raiskakis found himself with only about forty upon whom he could de« 
pend, and was forced to retire. 

To hie courage and skill in mountain warfare, he had addled the greatest 
prudence ; and was as able in deceiving, as fighting his enemy. -At.th* 
H^articuFar crisis, his I'osai wus an irrepBtalQlQ poft to Crje^Ct^*. 
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«to|) it ; a partial blockiade was useless. Hastily was or- 
dered to attempt the destruction of these vessela ; and re- 
pairing there immediately in the Perseverance, he took witfi 
him four Greek brigs that were cruising there, and steered 
directly up the Pelasgic Gulf, at the head of which, and at 
the foot of Mount Pelion, is beautifully situated the fortified 
town of Volo. Finding that the Turkish vessels were in the 
port of Yolo, Hastings ordered the brigs to lie off the en- 
trance of the harbour, and cannonade a fort which protect- 
ed it ; while he himself ran directly into the port, let go his 
anchor, and immediately began to shell the town ; while his 
bo|its, with some from the brigs, boarded and carried the 
vessels. There were seven of them ; and five, laden with 
provisions and ammmution, were carried without much re^ 
sistance, and cut out.* Meantime the bombs from the Ber- 
Severam^ continued to fall into the town, and her fire wa& 
returned by the battery wtvch defended it t this hotrevef 
was soon silenced ; the town was set on fire in several pla- 
ces, and the Turks so terrified, that all the families fied to the 
mountains, Hastings having burned the other two vessels^ 
lay at anchor in the harbour during the night ; and getting 
under we^h the next morning with his* prizes, came down 
the Gulf as far as Trikkiri. H^^ was a laige Turkish man 
of war, mounting twenty-four brass cannon, which he was 
determined to take, or destroy. 

The Turks, however^ had prepared to defend her despe« 
rately ; and conscious of their incapacity to contend withtfie 
Greeks at sea, had drawn the vessel up close to the shore^ 
in order to use their musketry from the rocks ; an attempt 

therefore to carry her by boarding in the night failed. The 

• 

* Men are the'childreo of circamstaaces ; place the Englkll or Ahi«H<^ 
can sailor ia the same situation with the Greeks, without the fear or re- 
Btraiut of the law. and they win bardlj be so orercifal. I was witoess in 
this affair, to crueltues eommitted by English sailors, that I have nerer teen 
exceeded by the Greeks } one of them pnrsned a wounded Turk, who wtir 
swimming for the shore, drew faim into the boat, searched him for moneyt 
and finding he had dene^ shot him with a pistol, and pushed him OTer agaia« 
There was only one man on board our vessel that seemed to thirst ftir (h<: 
blood ftf the prisoners, and tu Was aa English snilor. 
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next morning Hastings ran in, and b^an to fire upon her 
with hot shot, and was answered wkh spirit from the bat- 
teries on the shore ; but one of his hot shot lock effect ; the 
vessel soon was seen to smoke, and the Turks after an inef- 
fectual attempt to extinguish the fire, abandoned her to the 
flames ; and Hastings drawing off, watched her till she burnt 
to the water's edge. He then, after breaking up a shame- 
fid traffic, carried on between some of the islands and Cu- 
ma, a Uttie port in Negropont in dependance on the Tuifa* 
returned to Poros. 

Meantime active preparations were making at Phalere for 
a march upon Athens, notwithstanding the Greeks were so 
much discouraged by the loss of Karraiskakis. Kiutahi 
was seriously alarmed, and having dravm all the m^i he 
could from the North, his forces did not amount to fourteen 
thousand; the Greeks had nearly that number ; he heard 
of the affair of Volos, and wasfobliged to have recourse to 
that step, which next to being beat by the Greeks, was the 
most disagreeable to him; — to send to Ibrahim Pashaw for 
assistance. 

That Chief had lately pushed with the princq)al pert of 
Ua army, through Arcadia and Elis, to Patrass : here he 
received fifteen {hundred horses from Epirus; which he 
stood in great need of, to supply the losses he had sustain* 
ed« He again ravaged Elis, and part of Achaia, and then 
pushed South. 

Every preparation had now been made for an attempt to 
march directly upon Athens, to force a passage tfirou^ the 
Turkish lines, and open a communicatioh with the Acnqpo- 
lis. On the evening of the 5th, about three thousand men 
were embarked at the Piraeus, and carried round to the 
' Towers,' the point of the sea*coast at the smallest distance 
from the Acropolis ; here they were landed; but so much 
time had been expended in the various preparations, that it 
was three o'clock in the morning before they were well on 
shore. They then pushed on toward the Acropolis, fur- 
nished with intrenching tools, and the whole arrived within 
h^ of the Acropolis, when day broke^ 
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IVIiy they did not then push (Hi, their leader must an< 
8wcr.- Wly they tiwught of remaining on the' open plain 
the whole day ; — ^how their situation could be improved by 
waiting till night, is not known ; but it is known, that instead . 
of rushing upon the Turkish posts, and carrying, or passing 
them, and entering the Citadel, the Greeks immediately 
commenced digging trenches in which to lie down, and 
throwing up the dirt on the outside, to form a breastworks 
The Turks, Who had at first been completely surprised to 
find the Greeks within musket shot of their lines, now be- 
gan to recover themselves, and thefar soldiers to collect un- 
der the protection of the battery of th^ Philopappus -, bo- 
dies of horse were seen galloping over the plain from eve- 
ry quarter, and forming under the hill ; a mass of cavalry^ 
nearty three thousand in number, then began to show signs 
of an intention to fall upon the Greek lines. 

Every one who knew the skill of the Turks in the 
management of the horse and sabre, and the innate dread 
which the Greeks have of a charge of cavalry, trem- 
bled when he saw three thousand of them exposed upon 
the open plain. They were however hard at work building 
up their breastworks ; they had among them many of the 
bravest and best of the chiefs, and half of the little remnant 
of the gallant Suliotes, whose numbers had been reduced 
by battles in every part of Greece, to about four hundred 
warriors. The commander in chief, Church, had come on 
shore, and would soon be bringing up supphes. About 
four hundred of the regular troops had taken their position 
in the fi'ont line of entrenchments, next to the Suliotes, and 
every thing was nearly ready to receive an attack. But it 
was now nine in the morning, the Turks were in full mo*^ 
tion, and* their cavalry began to gallop here and there, to 
seek a point of attack. Suddenly they brought forward some 
flying artillery, which began to play fiiriously on the right 
flank of the line of entrenchments ; and after a few mo» 
ments, the Deltiis came on at fiiU gallop, with their cry of 

** Allah ! — ^Hoo !" — and charged up to the very breastworks ; 
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ImU Ibey were drnreo badi. The; foamci ajgaia^ and Yaried 
tbe poiat of attack, with as little taooess. 

A |hiid time, and with as nuieh speed, th^ came cm to 
the first poiot, broke over the half formed breastworks, a&d 
at ope leap were among the Greeks, dieir scimetars hack« 
ing^ right and left, with such fiiry, and in such numbers, tfiat 
resistance was vain; every man was hewn down, and 
trampled under foot by the horses ; and the whole mass 
mshing on to the Greek line of reserve, crushed them to the 
earth, in spite of their first and only fire. The rest, wekog 
the &te of this position, were instantly panic struck, and 
fled firom their breastworks without thinking that they 
should be ten times as much exposed ; and the whole plain 
was instantly covered with men flying in all directions, the 
cavalry galloping after and among them, and cutting them 
down as they ran. 

The httle band of Suliotes, however, awaited the shocki^ 
They were overwhelmed by the rush of cavahy, but did not 
desert their post, and almost every one was cut downr 
where he stood, desperately fighting to the last. Some of 
them, indeed, having slain the horsemen in the struggle, 
leaped into their saddles, and thus several escaped. The 
company of regulars too, was firm ; but their square was 
broken, and they fought hand to hand with the horsemen, 
till almost all were cut down ; and out of the four hundred, 
only thirty escaped. The rout was complete, and irrepara- 
ble ; and for two hours, the plain presented only a picture 
of detached fights, between bands of ten, or five^ or three 
Greeks, and dozens of Turks ; who soon cut them to pieces, 
though after desperate resistance. As long as a straggler 
was to be seen, a horseman would give chase ; the soldier 
would run, till hopeless of escape, and then turii in despera- 
tion, and sell his life as dear as possible. 

Meantime Gen. Church, who had been but a short time 
on shore, accompanied by Lord Cochrane) was approach- 
ing the scene of action, intending '* to dine in the Aopropo- 
iis^' — ^when the whole mass of fugitives, who came rushing 
toward the beach, followed by the Turkish cavah-y in full 
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cry, waving their bloody sabres, and cutting down those 
who lagged behind, gave them warning of their danger. 
It was necessary to fly to the ships, and no hesitation or 
delay was manifested in embarking.* - 

Fifteen hundred Greeks strewed the plain, dead or dying, 
and the situation of those on the beach was dreadful ; but 
luckily the cannonade from the vessels, which bore upon 
the cavalry as they came down, had the effect of arresting 
their progress, until the soldiers could be taken off m the « 
boats. 

The loss had been terrible ; and until night, the Turks 
were seen going about stripping the dead, and cutting off 
the heads of all, dead or wounded, to carry in to the Pa- 
shaw. The venerable Lambro Veicos, the Ynost respected 
of the Suliotes, Javellas, Draco, Notara, Fotomaras, and 
other young chiefs, were among the slain ; as well as In- 
glesi, the commander of the Tactics, with many Philhel* 
lenes, principally Germans. 

Besides the slain, four hundred Greeks were taken, amon^t 
whom was the young Demetre CaUiergi, (the same who took 
Grabousi, but still a mere youth ;) he was severely wounded ; 
but his splendid arms and dress, attracted the attention of 
some Albanians, who concealed him in the hope of getting 
a ransom for him. All the rest were confined that night, 
and brought out the next morning, and butchered before the 
eyes of the Pashaw* 

The situation and feelings of the garrison of the Acropo- 
lis during the battle, may be easily imagined. They saw 
their hoped for succour, suddenly cut off; they looked from 
their walls down upon the plain, and saw the defeat and 

* Cochrane, however, hang back, and cast a wistfhl look at the ap^ 
yroaching Delfais, as though he would like to try a sabre bout with them ; 
but he was forced to the beach by his attendants, and pushed into the wa« 
ter up to his middle, before he reached his boat. This was filled /with 
Greeks, all eager to escape ; nor is it at all certain that he would have got 
off easily, (for he seemed in no hurry himself,) had not his doughty surgeon 
drew his sword, and valiantly smote off the ear of one of the Greeks, who 
then made way for bis lordship. 

36 
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destruction of their countrymen, who had come to relieve 
them ; they could almost hear their death shridu, yet were 
unable to help them. It produced a depression of s{mits 
amounting almost to hopelessness, that made the soldiery 
begin to think of some way of saving themselves from their 
situation. 

Nor was the moral effect upon the troops about the Pha« 
lerum, less ; they had been witnesses of the defeat, and of 
* the dreadful power of Turkish cavalry in an open plain ; 
and the panic spread among them to such a degree, — such 
was the anxiety and trepidation in which they passed the 
succeeding night, that if the Turks had attacked the posi- 
tion, strong as it is, they would have driven all the Greeks 
into the sea. 

Gen. Church endeavoured to maintain the position, how- 
ever, and should have continued to do so; for though the 
taking possession of it was folly, in the first place, it had 
now become necessary to maintain it at all hazards : for 
the garrison of the citadel, as long as they had in view a 
place to which they could fly, would be induced to hold 
out till all their provisions were consumed, and then cut 
their way through the enemy, without capitulation. On the 
contrary, should they see their countrymen abandon a post 
which it had cost them so much to gain, they would Be very 
much discouraged ; and, cut off from communication with 
the rest of .the country, would imagine the cause to be lost 
Then, having no place of refuge to fly to, even in case they 
should cut their way through the enemy's lines, they would 
begin to listen to such terms of capitulation as might be 
offered them. 

But whether the position at Phalerum could have been 
held, (as every one thought,) or could not, as General 
Church is inclined to assert, certain it is, that the terrible 
battle of the sixth of May produced a depression in the spi- 
rits of the soldiery that it was diflficult to remove ; they 
gradually left the positions about the Phalerum, and went 
off with their chiefs to their respective districts. About two 
thousand remained at Phalerum, and they were straightened 
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for provisions ; so much so, that Church determined td 
abandon it, without even building a tower or battery on the 
strong hill above the shore, which two hundred men might 
have defended, and on which a single flag-staff would have 
continually held out to the garrison on the citadel, what 
they would have construed into hope. Nor was the man- 
ner of quitting it at all creditable ; it was more like a flight 
than a deliberate abandonment; those fine large gund 
which Gordon had dragged up with so much toil, almost in 
the face of the enemy, were merely thrown into a well } 
camp equipage the Greeks have none, or they would have 
left it : for such was the hurry of the embarkation, that they, 
many of them, had like to have been drowned. 

Thus ended the first expedition undertaken by the new 
commander-in-chief; and it was by far more calamitous 
than any undertaken by a foreigner in Greece, although 
most of them have failed in their undertakings. This leads 
us to speak of the character of the man, who, by accept* 
ing this conspicuous post, has made himself a fair subject of 
remark. 

General Church richly merits the title, of wUch any 
man may be excused for being proud, that of a true Eng* 
lish gentleman ; but when this is said, all is said ; partiality, 
friendship could go no further ; all admire his suavity and 
gracefulness of manner, and respect him for his moral 
worth ; but none are struck with him — none give him that 
homage which seems to be the intuitive and involuntary 
tribute of common minds, to men of extraordinary powers. 
Far different are the qualifications necessary to manoeuvre 
regiments upon the parade ground with precision and des* 
patch, or even to draught a good plan of campaign, from 
those which a leader must exercise every moment in actual 
service. The cadet who gets his well earned diploma, and 
believes the flattering assertion, that he is qualified to lead 
an army, would find himself sorely puzzled if placed in that 
situation, though with every thing at his command, and only 
the trouble of giving orders. And as much puzzled would the 
general be, who had been used to this situation, and accufi« 
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tomed to have all the machinery of an army move at the 
signal from head quarters, if he were thrown into command 
in a new country, among people speaking a different lan- 
guage having different habits of thinking and acting from 
his own, and without system or organization. 

Such a situation is the fiery ordeal which proves the metal 
of the •soul ; the dross and alloy melt away, and the real quan- 
tity and quality of the ore is naked and apparent to alL A 
man must there stand or fall by his own power ; for he is stript 
of those accidental advantages, which, in an artificial state of 
society, may have bolstered him up ; there, neither the tinsel 
of dress^ nor the display of orders,, nor the glare of titles, avail 
him, unless he have ^^ the head to plan, the heart to dare, and 
the hand to execute/' And this remark may apply to most 
of the distinguished foreigners who have held commands 
in Greece ; they come to the country with their heads filled 
with fantastic notions of the irresistible power of militaiy 
art, and a proportionate contempt for the ignorance and 
inefhciency of the Greeks ; yet the rude chiefs of the latter 
have beaten the Turks, while the names of Nermann and 
Bourbaki^ and Favier, and Church, have been only asso- 
ciated with defeat. 

Is it wonderful that the Greeks should doubt the omnipo- 
tence of discipline and tactics, or hurl back with the bitter- 
ness of reproach, the scorn with which they were treated ? 
Gordon, to be sure, never was beaten, never brought a loss 
tipon the country ; but then Gordon is a plain,, prudent,^ 
strong minded Scotsman, who knew the Greeks, and their 
language, long before the war ; who has not one particle of 
prejudice or vanity ; and who cared not whether his men 
Stepped right foot first, or left foot first, so that the step was 
a prudent one, and sure of succeeding. But we have wan- 
dered from our subject, which was the qualifications of Ge- 
neral Churclk That officer would shine on a parade day, 
and still more at the succeeding board and ball room ; but 
he brought his talents and accomplishments to an unprofita- 
ble market, when he embarked in the tempestuous scenes 
©f the Greek revolution. 
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After the abandonment of the Phalerum, General Church 
and the government turned their attention to an expedition 
destined to act upon the rear of the enemy, cut off his 
supplies, and force him to break up his camp before Athens* 
This was the only reasonable or practicable plan, but it had 
now the slight objection of being too late ; it should have 
been tried first ; the despernte effort* to save Athens, should 
have been reserved till other more rational attempts had 
failed ; but the dernier resort had been first practised ; it 
had failed, and the rest were useless. 

Cochrane, having spent his money and his time worse 
than in vain before Athens, (for to fail was a blow to him; 
but to fail where his duty did not lead him to meddle, was 
worse,) now prepared to put to sea ; the Constantinople, 
fleet had passed, and it was all important to overtake it. 
But his troubles were now beginning ; he had the frigate, 
the Sauveur a brig of war, (bought and sent out by the 
French committee,) and the Perseverance, all national ves- 
sels ; but many of the Greek captains refused to go to sea 
with him with their vessels, unless they were paid. They 
imagined that Cochrane had plenty of money, for they had 
seen him paying it away to support the Athenian expedi- 
tion, and they insisted on having some also ; this was unge- 
.iierous and unpatriotic; but pure — poor human nature. 
Miaulis, with his vessel, and about eight other patriots like 
him, were, however, ready to follow him. 
. Thus crippled at the outset, Cochrane sailed for Klou- 
moutzou, a little fortified place on the western coast of the 
Morea, which was besieged by Ibrahim Pashaw's army, 
and closely blockaded by sea, so as to be in imminent dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of the Turks, with all the fami- 
lies who had taken refuge there. To raise this blockade 
was the object of Cochrane's first cruise, and his own re- 
port to government will detail his success, 

''' See General Cbureli's report tdj^ovdmmiSntt detaillog tb« battle of tb9* 
eixthof May. 
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^ To the 8vib. Ctiinoermng Commisncn of Greece. 

^ Gentlemen — A» you expressed a wish that I should 
endeavouTy as soon as possible* to break up theUockade of 
Kloumoutzou, I left Spetzia on the nineteenth, in the Hel- 
las, for those parts ; on the twenty-second I chased a goe- 
lette and a brig, which had formed part of the blockading 
ferce* The same evening, arriving near cape Clarenza, I 
drove off three of the enemy ^s vessels ; one frigate, one 
corvette, and one brig, the largest of which must have suf- 
fered much, as she was fired upon within speaking dis- 
tance. 

*^ Afterwards we took one Turkish merchant vessel laden 
with ammunition and provisions, and we chased five others 
like her. AU the prisoners, among whom was Kioutzouk 
Aga-Patrinos, a commissary of Kiutahi, with his family, were 
sent away unharmed, with all their effects, upon the condi- 
tion that they should free as many enslaved Christians. 
'* I have the honour to be, 

^ Gentlemen, your obdU. servant, 

" COCHRANEL 



CHAPTER IV. 



Progress of the siege of Athens— Terms of capitulation are 
proposed — Garrison accepts them^ and surrenders the 
Acropolis into the hands of the Turks — Distresses of 
Greece — Civil disturlcmces — Colocotroni attacks Napoli 
hy night— Sale of Corinth— Proceedings of Lord Coch- 
rane— Naval battle in the gulf of Salona. 

T«B garrison of Athens was now left to defend the 
Ataropolis, or to provide for their own safety in any way 
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they could ; at least they knew nothing of what was going 
on without for their reUef. After the melancholy sixth, the 
soldiers had been persuaded by the chiefe to agree, to hold 
out three months longer, and they had absolutely refused to 
the proposals which Kiutahi had sent through Monsieur 
Leblanc, commandant of the French frigate La Junon^ 
for capitulation. But when they saw that the positions at 
Palerum were abandoned, many were discouraged, and 
wished for the interference of the commanders of the fo- 
reign ships of wary to guarantee any treaty that might be 
concluded. 

Many of the chiefs, however, did not think of this, and 
were astonished at receiving a letter* from General Churchy 
directing them to deliver up the fortress to the Turks, upon 
certain conditions proposed by Monsieur Leblanc ; and 
although this did not alter their determination to continue 
the resistance, it gave new strength to the party which was 
in favour of ^ capitulation. Colonel Favier was among- 
the latter, and this opportunity of accomplishing what he 
wished, and throwing the responsibility and blame upon an 
Englishman, and his own rival, was not to be neglected. 

Dissentions and disputes arose between those who wish- 
ed for a capitulation, and those opposed to it. Colonel 
Favier, it is true, had no immediate command in the fortress, 
except over the little body of regulars which he had brought 
in ; the other chiefs were careful to exclude him from any 
thing more ; but his influence was considerable, and when 
it was known to those who had been wavering between the 
wish to get away, and the shame of deserting the citadel 
unnecessarily, that the colonel, whose courage they could 

* That General Church did take this most novel step, and direct the gar- 
rison of a citadel} of whose condition and capacity to resist he could not possi- 
bly judge, is granted by all. What were his motives he can best explain ; but 
it was strange to dictate to them any farther than to say, ^^ Make for your- 
•selves the best conditions you can.'' Surely they were most concerned, and 
could alons judge of all the cbcumstances ; and if they had still resources 
which they had concealed from others, or if they choso to peril their Uve9 
still a little longer in the defence of the citadel, they should have had t^p 
liberty to do so. Charcb^ it appearSf afterwards repented of this step. 
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not doubt, was inclined to the capitulation, they decided 
upon it also. 

There are many among the Greeks of the garrison, and 
some of the Philhellenes, who accuse Favier of having, by 
mtrigue in every possible shape, endeavoured to increase 
the number of those in favour of capitulation ; and he vent- 
ed his rage against those chiefs who were opposed to it, in 
curses, calling them fools and traitors; and he was by all 
considered the head of the party for capitulation.^ 

This party at last prevailed, and word was sent the French 
Admiral, de Rigny, that they were ready to treat with the 
Turks through his intervention. That officer, as well as 
the Austrian commander, had shown such an excessive and 
importunate zeal to effect the capitulation of the citadel, 
that many Greeks were enraged at what certainly looked 
very like officious and unnecessary interference. Those 
officers not only told the garrison they were ready to inter- 
fere with the Pashaw, and guaranty any treaty that might 
be made, but tliey endeavoured, by constant discouraging 
accounts of the hopelessness of resistance, of the misera- 
ble prospects of Greece, and of the impossibility of suc- 
cour, to depress the spirits of the men, and induce them to 
listen to terms ; and at last they effected it. 

But let us see what was the condition of the citadel, and 

* This strange conduct of Colonel Favier's, which blasted in the very 
bud, those honours which his gallant entrance into the Acropolis had gained 
ibr him, can only be accounted for by his ambition, and his prejudices. He 
expected to be one day commander-in*chief of the Greek troops : this was 
the grand object of his ambition, for it would give him eclat in France, and 
through Europe. He hated Englishmen with all the bitter hatred whici^ 
national prejudice, added to the sting of defeat, can produce : to him, Eng- 
land was the Nazareth, from which no good thing can possibly come. He 
found that the National Assembly were about choosing a foreigner to the 
post of commander-in-chief; and, to his regret at losing it himself, was 
added the more vexatious circumstance of having an Englishman put over 
him ; and an Englishman, too, who had done nothing for Greece. He wa? 
determined, therefore, to get out of the fortress, and oppose his election m 
^very possible way ; of, if this was too late, to undermine his power and 
influence; for, shut up in the citadel, he was cut off from the rest of 
^I'eQce, and could do nothing. 
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what the hopes of its farther resistance could be grounded 
upon. The most decisive evidence is that given by Cap- 
tain Roccavilla, the sworn friend and aid-de-camp of Colo- 
nel Favier ; he had left the fortress in the night, at great 
hazard, on some mission for Favier ; and in a letter detail- 
ing the circumstances of his escape, he makes the follow- 
ing statements : 

" The condition of the Acropolis is very bad, the garri- 
son being reduced to a very small allowance of barley 
bread, and water also in small quantities. The fuel is 
totally exhausted. All the houses are razed to the ground. 
The horses, asses, cats, and all other animals, have been sold 
at very exorbitant prices, and eaten ; for instance, an oka 
(a two pounds and a half) of horse flesh, fourteen piastres^ 
(about. 4^. 6rf.) and every thing in proportion, will enable 
you to judge of the rest. There is no linen or medicine 
for the sick or wounded — no shelter to put them under, ot 
prevent the effects of the explosion of shells, or of the 
tphanges of weather. Such is the critical situation in which 
two thousand and two hundred souls are placed. Of these, 
one thousand five hundred are soldiers ; the remainder con- 
sists of women and children. 

" Accept, &c. 
" (Signed,) ROCCAVILLA. 

« 

"P. S. There may be a sufficient stock of barley in the 
citadel to last for eight months^ Water will be scarce, but 
there is na fear of its failings as it proceeds from a well." 

Roccavilla hj^s not stated the case in the strongest lights 
or dwelt on many circumstances which made the situation 
of the garrison extremely irksome. There was no fuel in 
the place, and they were obliged to heat the ovens by burn- 
ing barley and rye in them ; yet such was the immense store 
of these articles, which Gourah had provided, that, even 
with this expenditure, there was sufficient stock for five 
months. 

The rations were given to the soldiers in whole barley v 
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this they were obliged to pound up with stones, or reduce 
to flour in any way they could devise, then mix it with 
water and bake it. This, with two quarts of water, was their 
dayy allowance. 

They had no houses, and were obliged to sleep about 
in the ruins of the Parthenon, and other temples ; they 
were miserably clad ; had no change of clothes or linen 
for many months ; no blankets, and were ill supplied with 
capotes ; many were sick and wounded ; they had not saf- 
ficient medical assistance, and no surgeon, except Hassan 
Aga, a Turkish prisoner, but a man of extraordinary repu< 
tation among both Greeks and Turks.* 

There were seven hundred women and children, Athe- 
nian families, in the Acropolis. These were only a burden. 
Shells were continually falling and bursting, and causing 
the wounds or death of several persons every day. All these 
circumstances naturally discouraged the garrison ; bat they 
had a sacred duty as patriots and soldiers to perform ; the 
fete of their country hung upon their efforts ;^ — and their 
own sufferings or lives should have been as the dust of the 
balance, when weighed against this consideration. Then 
they had the example of Missilonghi before them ; the suf- 
ferings of the heroic inhabitants of that place, had been 
tenfold greater than their own ; and the recoUection of their 
untiring resistance, their rejection of all terms, and their last 



* This said Hassan Aga-Chirurgeon, deserved, in same measure, the high 
reputation which he enjoyed, and was a most portly and dignified person- 
age ; demanding and obtaining from the Greeks, his captors, extraordin&ry 
attentions and indulgences. No chief in the garrison fared better; the 
soldiers treated him, not as Hassan the Turk« but with all the respect due 
to a UiyeiXH x^i^y** — great surgeon. This Astley Cooper of Attica con- 
d&nned all amputations and excisory operations, for the very best of rea- 
sons, that he did not know how to perform them, or any thing about them ; 
he stuffed gunnshot wounds with tamponi^ and rolls of coarse oloth, toprt' 
vent themfrom eloHng the first days ; he had also great faith in charms and 
incantations. But, altogether, he was a much more respectable member ot 
the profession than most of his Greek brethren, whose knowledge and skill 
may be placed on a par with that of our Indian doctors. 
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and dreadful, but noble resolution, should have inspired 
the garrison of the Acropolis with different feelings. 

But they resolved to hearken to terms, and the first obtain* 
ed for them by Admiral de Rigny were these : that the garri- 
son should give up their arms-— that they should all go off 
firee^ and be embarked on board the foreign ships — ^but that 
the Athenians and their families should be left behind, to 
live in the town under the Turks, the Pashaw promising 
them protection. 

In answer to these terms, the chiefs of the garrison re- 
plied : — 

" Admiral, • . 

" The garrison in the Acropolis of Athens perceives, as 
you remark, that the conditions which you have presiented 
for the capitulation, are more advantageous than those pre- 
sented by Mr. Leblanc, notwithstanding that the circum- 
stances are not the same ; and it thereby learns the zeal 
you show in its behalf, and thanks you most sincerely for it. 

" Our condition, however. Admiral, presents an obstacle 
which cannot be overcome. We cannot separate our for- 
tune from that of the Athenians. We should, by doing so, 
be wanting in the duty of humanity and honour. 

" If the Athenians, after having obtained their liberty, 
wish to return and to avail themselves of the advantaged 
proffered them, they are of course free to do so, and the 
object will be better obtained in this manner. 

" But that we should leave them behind against Iheir will, 
is impossible. 

" With respect to our arms, which are required from us, 
Admiral ! we will not give them up. All of us, captains, 
soldiers, garrison, and inhabitants, will undergo the same 
fortune ; and, perhaps it will be more advisable for the gar* 
risen to go forth with their arms, in order that no accident 
may occur, against the will of the Seraskier, prejudicial to 
his honour. 

" We request that there may be given us, as hostages, 
together with the three Turkish ofiicers, the Velico Giamjas, 
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the Liuli Aga Chaparis, and Mustapha Aga Ghegas Scun- 
gerinis. 

*^ We also request, as we told you yesterday, that the 
positions through which wemre to pass, may be evacuated. 

« The Chiefs of the Fortress.'' 

More favourable terms were afterwards obtained, and at 
last a capitulation was signed on the 5th, by which it was 
. stipulated, that the garrison should retire with their arms 
and baggage ; the Athenian families with baggage, but 
without arms ; the Pashaw to fiimish seventy horses, for 
the conveyance of the sick and wounded ; six Turkish of5- 
eers of distinction, with three French officers from the fri- 
gate, to be delivered to the Greeks ai^ hostages ; all the 
Greeks to be embarked on board the vessels before the 
hostages should be given up. 

These terms being signed, the whole garrison came out, 
having in the centre of their column the hostages, and 
marched down to the shore, where they embarked on board 
the foreign vessels of war. 

The. Greek government, which had removed to Napoli, 
received the news of the fall of Athens with the deepest re- 
gret ; and the opinion then formed of the manner of its loss, 
may be gathered from the words of the venerable and vir- 
tuous Rinieri, President of the Representative Body, which 
had recommenced its sittings: — ^" Yes," said he, " the 
birthplace and nursery of the arts and sciences, the vene- 
rable Athens, has fallen into the hands of the barbarians ; — 
Missilonghi too, fell, gentlemen, but she nobly fell ; — true 
Greeks will rather die, than buy their lives at the price of 
their honour." 

The loss of the Acropolis of Athens was a most serious 
one to Greece, and materially lessened her before slender 
hopes of continuing the war on the continent. Every part 
of Greece north of the isthmus of Corinth, was now in the 
power of the Turks ; and the army of Kiutahi Pashaw, un- 
occupied by the siege, might spread itself over Romelia. 
The Greek peasantry had emigrated in great numbers t6 
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the Ijil^rea and the islands ; many were still in the moun- 
tains hear their homes, and a few had returned to their, 
villages. The soldiers, and almost all the men who could 
carry arms, had left the country, and by their presence in 
the Morea, contributed greatly to increase the distress and 
disorder which prevailed there. 

The months of June, July, and August, can be rapidly 
passed over. They presented merely melancholy proofs of 
the continued operation of those causes, which had brought 
Greece to her present low state ; and which it seemed would 
soon deprive her of all hope of independence, except in 
the islands of the Archipelago. 

One instance of insubordination was given by the person 
who had long been labouring to establish subordination in 
the country, and who had been continually crying out, that 
it was the only means of saving Greece ; and that person 
was Colonel Favier. It now appeared, that his meaning 
had been, that others should be subordinate to him ; but his 
rule would not apply to his own case. The government, 
in appointing Gen. Church commander-in-chief of the ar- 
mies of Greece, of course put under his orders Col. Favier 
and his corps of regulars. Gen. Church, who knew well 
that the corps owed its improvement to Favier, did not wish 
him to quit it, nor to exercise over it himself any immediate 
control; but he wished that Favier should, in appearance 
at least, act under his orders. But this Favier would not 
do ; he would be independent of every one, or he would 
resign ; and when he tendered his resignation to govern- 
ment, he knew well that it would not be accepted, for the 
soldiers of the corps were blindly attached to him ; and 
the commission of the French Philhellenic Committees 
would withdraw the support which they had given to the 
corps, if an Englishman were to have command. A surly 
dissatisfaction therefore, continued to exist between them. 

General Church, entirely wanting the necessary resources 
(either financial or mental) to carry on the war to advan- 
tage, passed his time between his toilet, forming plans 
which there were no means of executing, and attempting 

37 
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to suppress the discords and jealousies which existed among 
^e lawless chieftains. Colocotroni had still the title of 
General of the Peloponessus, and exercised the functions 
of that office in the manner which he found most advanta- 
geous to himself. He was occupied prihcipally in disputes 
and open quarrels with the Dillyani, about the reveniles of 
the province of Calavrita, which both wished to appropri- 
ate to themselves. Colocotroni, also, wished to get pos- 
session of some fortress ; and while the peasantry of Arca- 
dia, and all the centre and southern parts of the Morea, 
were continually writing him letters, praying him to come 
with a few soldiers even, and promising to join him in an 
attempt to drive the Turks from their provinces ; protest- 
ing, at the same time, that human nature could no longer 
support the sufferings which themselves and their families 
i/i ere enduring in the mountains ;— during all this time, 
Colocotroni was engaged in ripening a plan for getting pos- 
session of the Palamede, or citadel, which governs NapoH. 

That citadel was commanded by Theodore Grivas, a 
Koumeliote ; of course he was disliked by the Pelopones- 
sians; and his scandalous impositions and exactions from 
the inhabitants of Napoli,made him hateful to them. Still, 
Grivas was the rightful commander of the place, and ac- 
knowledged by the government. 

But Colocotroni was determined that might should make 
fight, and having bribed one of Grivas^s soldiers to open 
the gates of the castle to him at midnight, he collected 
about 2500 men,* and on the night of the ninth, approach- 
ed cautiously the Palamede, by climbing up the steep 
rocky ascent at the south side. 

* It was to support these men, that Colocotroni had been making such 
llnamons exertions to collect provisions. Among other unjustifiable acts, 
&e seized upon nearly a thousand barrels of the provisions which had been 
seat out from New- York for the starving population. Colocotroni stopped 
the distribution to the poor by force, and was preparing to divide the spoil 
with Grivas, and Foutoumaris, (they had not yetquarrelled,) when a spi- 
rited remonstrance from Captain Patterson, of the United States frigate 
CouBtitation, procured the restitution of the provisioDs to the agent of the 
committee. 
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The soldier whom he had attempted to com^>t^ had ao 
cepted a sum of money, and a pair of superb pistols, covered 
with diamonds, as part pay ; the rest was promised him as 
soon as the fortress should be in the hands of Colocotroni^ 
but having got all he ever expected to get, the soldier wenl 
to Grivas, his commander, and disclosed the whole plot. 

Grivas instantly formed his plan, and directing the sol- 
dier to open the back gate of the castle wall, as he had 
agreed, he posted himself, with a chosen baqd, in such a 
situation as to command the entrance. 

At midnight the soldiers of Colocotroni entered the gate 
in silence, and were approaching the first battery, to sur- 
prise the guard, who they supposed were sleeping, when 
suddenly, they heard a signal, and the flash of a hundred 
muskets instantly blazed in front of them ; thirty of thera 
ell, killed or wounded, and the rest turned, and rushed pre* 
cipitately out of the gate, and fied down the hill in confu- 
sion, pursued by the siiouts of the garrison, and a shower 
of grape shot from the cannon on the walls. 
- Gennaios, the son of old Colocotroni, had penetrated the 
lower town at the same time, with about three hundred men; 
but his father, havmg failed in his attack on the fortress 
above, he found himself a prisoner within the walls of the 
tower, and at the mercy of Grivas, who could point the 
cannon of his batteries directly down upon it. But, con* 
trary to all expectation, no fighting followed. Gennaios 
was permitted to retire with his arms,' being favoured by 
Fontoumaris, an old Suliote chief, who commanded the 
lower tower, and who was at variance with Grivas. 

Thus foiled in his attempt to get possession of Napoli, 
Colocotroni proceeded towards Corinth) the citadel of 
which place was then /or scde! 

A short notice of the situation of that fortress, will give a 
tolerable idea of the miserable state to which the capitcmi 
system (as it is called) had reduced Greece. Only two 
years ago, twelve pleasant villages were to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress ; they were filled with a 
busy population, who were cultivating the land^ and tasting 
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the first sweet fiuits of liberty ; now, hardly a house is 
standing ; not one vineyard is flourishing, and not asolitarj 
field of wheat is to be seen ; the peasantry have all aban- 
doned it ; the poor creatures could no longer endure the 
vexations, the impositions and extortions practised upon 
them by the chief who commanded the castle, and who, 
surrounded by a set of lazy, hectoring, tyrannical soldiers, 
acted a part as bad as that of any Turi^ish Pashaw. 

Notaras had received, for two years, the revenue of the 
province ; he had involved the country in civil war to se- 
cure it ; he had extorted unlawful taxes, and filled his cof- 
fers with gold. And how had he applied it ? Had he sup- 
plied the fortress with provisions and ammunition to resist 
a long siege ? No I not a stick of foel, not a loaf of bread, 
not an ounce of powder, had he added to the stores. 

Nor was this all : he had prevented the lawful govern- 
ment fi'om putting regular troops into the place, that the 
abuses €»( the wild soldiery might be reformed ; be cared 
not for abuses, he cared for nothing but^his own interest; 
he would have repelled by force, any attempt of the go- 
vernment to take possession of the fortress ; he would have 
blown Corinth into the air rather than have suffered it ; 
for he then would have lost his strong hold, his den of ini- 
quity, the possession of which enabled him to wring from 
the remnant of a once flourishing population, the last few 
dollars that the miseries of war had left them. 

Nor was this the situation of Corinth alone ; it was the 
fate of the neighbourhood of every castle that was held by 
any of the lawless chieftains, who had the soldiery cofflr 
pletely under their command, and who began now to be 
looked upon by the people in their true hght, that of bri- 
gands, who would exercise a sway over them, similar to that 
once exercised by the Turks. This was one proof of the 
improvement of the public mind. The inhabitants of Greece 
had made a more, rapid advance in intellectusd improve- 
ment, during the last six years, than they could have done 
under: ordinary circumstances in thirty. Their whole men- 
tal faculties had been put upon the stretch ; their bcillia^^ 
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hopes, depressing fears, exUaordinary succesaeSf and immi- 
nent dangers, had continually kept alire the' public interest 
People thought, and inquired, and reasoned, about liberty 
and the rights of man ; subjects of which most of them had 
previously been entirely ignorant* 

Critical and difficult situations, which caH forth and in* 
vigorate the mental powers of the individual, act in the same 
(vay on the ma^s of the people. This had been the case in 
Greece ; and they who had at first blindly reUed upon their 
Primates and MiUtary Chiefs, for safety, now learned to 
curse them as the cause of all their misfortunes. There 
was hardly a woman, who did not feel that their own 
Mfyi^A04 had done more harm to the country, than the 
Turks. But the evil was difficult to remove ; ibr all the 
soldiery, all the military power, was in the hands of these 
chiefs. 

This was not the case in the beginnii^ of the struggle ; 
for then all the people were in arms : but during its progress, 
there were formed a considerable body of men, whose sole 
occupation was that of soldiers ; and who looking to their 
chie& alone for pay, would receive orders from them alone. 

But to return to Corinth : Archondopulos, its comman- 
der, the soil of Notaras, left the fortress, and went to join 
the army before Athens. He was taken prisoner on the 
fatal 6th of May, and soon after put to death. The garrison 
whom bie had left in the citadel, refused to give it up to any 
one, who would not first pay them a certain sum of money, 
enough for all their arrears. 

The government sent personsi with authority to take 
command of the fortress ; but the garrison would not ad- 
mit them without the cash. Colocotroni hastened to the 
market to bid, among the rest ; he offered one hundred and 
sixty thousand piastres,^ and this was the highest ; but he 
demanded credit. 

This did not suit the garrison, who would not have trust- 
ed him with a suigle pctra ; so they accepted the ofifer €^ 
Gavella, a Suliote chief; who, associated with some Rou- 
mcliote and othet Greek capitani, p^d down one hundred 

3T* 
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and thirty thoasand piastres, and took possessifm of the 
proud citadel : ^ thus was Corinth lost and won.^ 

But a more disgraceful scene, and a worse fate, attended 
Napoli di Romania, the capital of Greece. It has been ob- 
served in describing that place, that it b commanded by 
the batteries of Palamede, or the upper castle ; the lower 
castle, called Hich Kaly, is also above the town, though 
below the Palamede. 

Hich Kaly was commanded by Fontoumaris, ^.nd P^ala- 
mede by Grivas. These two chiefe had for a long time been 
quarrelling about the quantity of rations which each had a 
right to draw from the inhabitants, to support their respec* 
live soldiers. Dilyanni, the hoary intriguer, who was al- 
ways secretly fomenting quarrels, in order to compass some 
particular end of his own, had done much to set these chieis 
at open war. 

Grivas asserted his right to the jurisdiction over the lower 
town, and appointed his brother to administer it. This 
right was disputed by Fontoumaris ; and the soldiers of the 
two chiefs meeting in the streets, a fray commenced, in 
which several were killed. This was the signal for open 
hostiUties ; the batteries from Palamede began to play upon 
Hich Kaly and the town ; a cannon balj entered the 
house where the government was, and killed one member 
of the Representative Body, and wounded another ; several 
shells fell in the town, and bursting, killed many persons. 
Government took refuge in the castle of the Bourgee, and 
afterward removed to Egina. The inhabitants of the town 
fled, and their houses weiis pillaged by the soldiery : Napoli 
was a scene of fighting and confusion for several weeks. 
Gen, Church was called there, and was followed by Col, 
Favier; but nothing could be done, until Fontoumaris, having 
consumed all his provisions, left the lower town ; and it was 
put into the hands of a captain, faithful to the government. 

But Grivas still hdd the Palamede ; the town had been 
utterly desolated, and the inhabitants driven off; still he 
would not quit the citadel. Gen. Church was quite foiled 
in his attempts to mal^e any arrangement, by which the 
troops of the government could get possession of the castle. 
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His own soldiers were without pay or rations ; and they 
began to pillage the vineyards and melon grounds, on the 
vast plain of Argos. The peasantry resisted, and several 
skirmishes took place, which ended in the loss of several 
lives. 

After Geh. Church retired, the soldiers of Grivas attempt- 
ed to finish the business that his men had commenced ; and 
the plain of Argos became the scene of daily petty fights 
between the soldiery and the peasantry. Gradually the 
sectional feelings of the country were excited; blood had 
been spilt on both sides ; and it became no longer a squab- 
ble for the melons and grapes of Argos, but a controversy 
between Moriotes and Roumeliotes. The whole plain was 
devastated, and the houses of many peasants destroyed. 

This lasted several weeks ; and as many as fifty persons 
were killed, before the two parties reconciled themselves, 
and began to ask one another, what they had been fighting 
about ? Such was the melancholy situation of Greece, with 
respect to her internal affairs. 

It seems to be absolutely necessary that a people in a 
state of revolution should be under the absolute control of 
one man, who has the genius to direct them aright ; other- 
wise, though the cause may be forwarded by the very best 
impulses of human a€bture,'-~without some master spirit at 
the helm, it goes on like a rudderless ship, in a vague and 
varying course, which may conduct to a port of safety, or 
to the rocks of destruction, as mere chance may dictate. 
Never was this principle of human nature more strongly 
exemplified, than in Greece at this time. The people were 
struggling for independence, and they saw clearly that the 
great barrier, was in the wickedness and selfishness of their 
chiefs ; yet they knew not how to get rid of them. 

Once indeed, and but a few days previous to the period 
we are writing about, the populace of the capital, driven 
to desperation by the sight of the open conflict in their 
streets, between the soldiers of the two hostile chiefs, rush^ 
od, as by common impulse, to the house of the virtugusf^ 
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patriotic, and brave Prince Demetrius Ipaelanti, and bore 
iumin triumph to the pubUc square ; declaring he should be 
their leader, since all knew his genuine w<Mth. 

This was another of those glorious opportunities, which 
have been presented to Ipselanti, of becoming the saviour 
of his countiy, and the hero of his age. But alas ! genius 
and virtue are too seldom united ; and Ipselanti was soon 
found wanting in the energy and talent, which might have 
converted that burst of public indignation into a thunder- 
bolt of destruction to the Chiefs ; and which would have 
cleared the political horizon from those dark clouds which 
covered it^ and almost shut out the light of hope* 

How much may the fate of millions depend upon the 
genius of one man I if Greece had then had an Alfred, a 
Wallace, or a Washington, she might now have been the 
wonder and admiration of the world, instead of the by- 
word and mockery of those who think the many are made 
for the service of the few. 

But to return from this digression. The feeble govern- 
ment of Greece had retired from Napoli to Egina, where it 
continued to go through with all the forms of business, send- 
ing orders, and receiving, despatches, with much ceremony. 
But the soul hod fled from the body ; — ^the treasury was 
empty. The proceedings, therefore, were very inefficient ; 
the Turks, it is true, for the moment, were inactive ; they 
seemed also entirely exhausted, and reasonable men saw 
in this alone, any hope for their country ; for by land no- 
thing could be done. This was the mel^choly situation 
to which the ignorant, but virtuous and patriotic peasantry 
of Greece, had become reduced, by the selfishness and 
wickedness of the unprincipled military chieftains, and of 
the aristocracy or primates. 

There was but little hope of preventing the Turks from 
completely mastering continental Greece, by any opposi- 
tion on land. General Church had not the necessary 
means, nor the energy and talent to possess himself of 
those means ; and the native chieftains had neither the ne- 
cessary knowledge, nor honesty. 
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But it is as true now, as it was in the days of Themisto- 
cles, that the only safety of Greece is in wooden walls. If 
a naval superiority could once be obtained over the Turks, 
all might be well ; for, in the present state of Turkey, it 
would be almost impossible for the Sultan to send an army 
from Constantinople to Greece ; the Pashaws would not 
allow his troops to pass through their territories, without 
throwing a thousand obstructions in the way; then, it 
would be very difficult to keep up a line of communica- 
tion, and transport the necessary suppUes and heavy am- 
munition through such- a rough country. These could be 
brought by the fleet alone. 

Ibrahim depended for every ounce of bread upon Egypt; 
if the sea were commanded by the Greeks, he must have eva- 
cuated the country in three months. Every thing depend- 
ed, therefore, upon obtaining the mastery on the sea ; the 
■fate of Greece hung upon the exertions of Cochrane, and 
all eyes were turned upon him. We have seen how he 
failed in his land operations before Athens, and that after 
spending the little money that had been put into hi$i hands 
by the European committee, he found himself without the 
means of fitting out a fleet. 

In June, however, he departed for Alexandria with the 
Hellas frigate, and the Sauveur, accompanied by Miaulis in 
his brig, and a few other captains, making a squadron of 
sixteen sail. His object was nothing less than the utter 
destruction of the whole Egyptian fleet, which then lay in 
Alexandria, and which was preparing to carry large sup- 
plies, and a reinforcing arniy to Ibrahim Pashaw. 

Cochrane's plan was to send in fire-ships among the fleet; 
and two entered, with positive orders not to set fire to their 
vessels in the outer port, but to run in to the inner one, and 
there to fire them. But this was commanding them to sa- 
crifice themselves ; for, if they passed any vessels in the 
outer port, and left them behind, how were they to escape 
themselves in their boats ? Neither of the captains had 
sufiicient spirit of devption, and on entering the outer port. 
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and finding a large brig of war, they both of them ran their 
brulots afoul of her, set them on fire, and burnt her. 

Immediately twenty-five Egyptian firigates and corvettes 
came out, and Cochrane was obliged to retire. 

He seems to have learned enough of the character of 
Hydriote sailors, and of the difiiculties of his situation, to 
relinquish some of his extravagant ideas. Instead of talk- 
ing as formerly about the plunder of Smyrna and Asia 
Minor, he writes to the Greek government, that the only 
hope for Greece was in the exertions that might be made 
with fire-ships; or by blocking up the Turkish fleet in Alex- 
andria, by sinking old vessels, loaded with stones,, in the 
narrow entrance to the port 

He sailed with the Hellas afterwards, for the waters of 
Missilonghi, where he attacked two Turkish fi'igates, but 
lefTected nothing. His sailors behaved exactly in the way 
that any reasonable man ought to have expected they would 
have done ; they were disobedient to orders, and quitted 
their quarters. Cochrane had never attempted to cUsci^ 
pline them at all ; tbey were just as disorderly as on board 
their own merchant vessels ; and Cochrane found the evil 
of this, at a moment when the ett'ect was most mortifying. 

On th6 tenth he fell in with a squadron of small Turkish 
vessels, accompanied by a corvette, a brig, and two smaller 
vessels of war, coming along the coast fi-om Arta to Nava- 
rino. He pursued them, and overtook the corvette and the 
brig, and endeavoured to make them surrender, without re- 
sistance. But the Turks would not, and he engaged the 
corvette ; while the Sauveur, a large Greek brig, attacked 
the Turkish brig. 

The corvette was a beautiful one, mounting twenty-eight 
brass cannon, and she fought the Hellas, a sixty-four, more 
than forty minutes ; and only surrendered, after losing fifty-six 
men, and being entirely cut to pieces in spars and rigging. 
Cochrane, however, endeavoured to spare her hull, and 
this will account for the long resistance. 

The Turkish brig was more easily taken. They were 
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brought to Poros, and their crews sent to Asia Minor, and 
set at hberty. ^ 

Soon afterwards, Captain Hastings, in the steam-corvette 
Perseverance, accompanied by Captain Thomas in the Sau- 
veur, with several gun-boats, passed the castles at the en- 
trance to the gulf of Corinth, in spite of a heavy fire from 
them, and proceeded toward Salona. In that bay, Hastings 
found one fourteen gun brig, three schooners of twelve 
guns, two armed transports, and two boves. 

He ran in with the steam vessel, and commenced the ac- 
tion by firing shells* and hot shot, and in less than ten 
minutes the Turkish brig was in a blaze — one of the schoon- 
ers was kindling — a transport brig sunk forward, and was 
ofi fire aft, and another transport deserted. The Sauveur 
had now come up, and the destruction of all the Turkish 
vessels iii the place was soon efiected. 

This gallant and well conducted afiair, showed how ser- 
"^ « 

* The idea of throwing shells horizontally from cannon at sea, is not 
original with Captain Hastings ; but he deserves great credi) for his perse- 
Terance and skiU in the trial of them. This is the third time in which he 
has used them successfully against hostile shippmg ; and this, surely, is 
enough to draw the attention of inquiring naval men to the subject. The 
use of them is so simple, and their efficacy so much greater than that of 
cannon balls, that it seems they will some day become general ; and the 
navy that first adopts them, will probably gain great advantage. A shell 
can be thrown horizontally from a cannon, with the same ease, the same 
accuracy, and almost as far, as a solid ball. When it strikes an enemy's 
ship, it does the same execution as a cannon ball, even if it does not ex- 
plode ; but if it does explode, it is easy to conceive how much greater mis- 
chief it does. If it buries itself in the side, it tears every thing to pieces in 
the explosion, and probably sets the wood on fire ; if it explodes on the 
deck, it commits ten times the havoc among the men, that a cannon ball 
sweeping across it would do. The objection to the fuses being thrown o^t, 
by the violence of the motion of the shell in issuing from the cannon, is to 
V^ remedied by an iron fuse screwed into the shell. Shells, with fuses pro- 
perly prepared, may be fired in ricochet on the water, without the explosion 
being prevented by the fuse getting wet. And the use of the fuse can be 
carried to so great perfection and accuracy, as to obviate the necessity of 
the use of percussion powder, which must be dangerous t6 those handling 
the shells ; for an accidental fall might explode them. 
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viceable armed steam vesseb might be made, especially if 
armed in the way Captain Hastings had his. 

But this was all that was elBTected ; Cochrane was unable, 
with his small force, to oppose the vast armament of Con- 
stantinople or Alexandria. The latter brought fresh sup- 
plies to Ibrahim ; the hope of seeing the rest of the steam 
vessels that Greece had paid so dearly for, was fast vanish- 
ing ; Cochrane, the last hope of Greece, had been months 
with her ; he had not been able to make head against her 
enemy ; and the fond dream of the patriot, the philanthro- 
pist, the Philhellene, seemed gradually growing fainter and 
fainter. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

Exhausted ahd almost hopeless situation of Greece-^Sustained in 
a great measure by European charities — American Philhellen' 
ism-^Treaty of the 6th July — Expedition to Scio — to Candia 
— Operations of Gen. Church — of Lord Cochrane — Battle of 
X^avarino-^ Present situation and prospects of Greece* 

We have now arrived at the darkest period of modern Grecian 
story ; to the period when the Greeks were literally^ a people 
<< scattered and peeled ;" for seven years commm-ce had been at 
a stand, the vessels lay stript of their sails, — the rotting cordage 
was dropping upon their decks ; the merchant was counting over 
the little that was left of his gains, to see if it would suffice 
him for fli^ ; the sailor had turned pirate, and had Us hand 
against every man ; the soldier had become a freebooter, and 
thought only of getting a subsistence ; the peasant had become a 
homeless wanderer in the mountains^ from whence he saw the 
plains^ and once fruitful vallies, a barren and blackened waste* 

Ibrahim Pashaw it is true, was inactive ; for a year he had not 
struck a blow of any consequence ; but then, this very inaction 
was ruining Greece. She was dying from exhaustion, more than, 
from the direct blows inflicted by the Turk. On the Continent 
there was nothing produced ; Continental Greepe might be said 
to be lost, with the exception of three fortresses, and their sur- 
rounding Provinces ; and there were no means of resuscitating her. 
The soldier was ready enough to fight, he demanded only bread 
and shoes ; but these he must have, or the army be broken up ; 
a soldier could always find something to eat when wandering 
about the country, but the moment that a few thousand wm-e 
collected in one place to form an army, they consumed every 
thing about them, and were obliged to disperse. 

There was no want of sailors ; but had the Greek sailors been 
more generous and disinterested than those of any other nation, 
still, it was not rational to suppose they would continue volun- 
tarily to serve on board the vessels without pay, and leave their 
wives and children in a state of want. 

Greece had continued her struggle for seven years ; she had 
sfaewn enough of courage, of patriotism, of longsuiTering, and ge- 
nerous sacrifice, to make her attempt, worthy of her high renown ; 
but her strength was now broken; she would not succumb, but 
was about to perish ; Greek and Turk could not live together 
again ,-«-and the patriot shuddered when he thought that Ins na- 
tioi^ which had been preserved through a thousand vicissitudes 
for thirt}% centuries, was now about to be trampled out of exis- 
tence. But we are anticipating. 

3S . 
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It has been said that the resources of Greece were almost com- 
pletelj exhausted, aod that her hope was only from a like ex- 
haustion on the part of her enemy ; and in the exertions which 
the friends of liberty and the rights of man, were making in every 
part of the world, to sustain her in her unequal struggle. 

We would gladly enter now into a detail of those noble and 
generous efforts, by which the Philhellenes of Europe had been 
able to remit to Greece such effectual and continued assistance, 
as alone had supported the war for many months past ; but our 
limits will allow only a slight allusion to thenu Switzerland took 
the lead ;in every mountain hamlet, the peasantry associated to- 
gether to rabe funds for the relief of the Greeks ; they had regu-* 
Jar times of meetings, they eagerly sought the news from Greece, 
they rejoiced in her successes, they deplored her losses, (hey 
shut their eyes upon, or kindly forgot her (auks ; and they set 
aside a ^rtion of their weekly earning, to contribute to the gene- 
ral fund. Nor was this (as in the United States) a sudden and 
passing enthusiasm, and temporary exertion ; it was a rational, 
systematic, and continued effort, and it extended throughout Ger« 
many and France ; Committees were formed in every Province, 
who remitted the funds collected in their various circles, to the 
Creneral Committees in the Capitals ; and these last, having 
Agents of high respectability in Greece, sent to them the cash, 
to expend as they n»ght find most necessary. 

This spirit of Philhellenism extended ^ through all ranks ; and 
to the honour of the &ir sex be it said, that females encouraged 
and kept it alive, not only by their approval, but by active exer- 
tion. High born dames went from door to door, asking contribu- 
tions for the Greeks ; and the spirit of Lafayette, descended to hia 
children, was active in promoting the cause of liberty and hu« 
manity« ' 

The result of all this was, that the Agents appointed by the 
Committees to reside in Greece, and apply the money to the wants 
of the Government, were enabled to afford very efficient aid; and 
most of the late warlike expeditions undertaken by the Greeks, 
were supported from the fund of European charity. 

Kor were the inhabitants of the United States all disregardful 
of the call, which as freemen and Christians was made to them. 
In the year 1824, there was a pretty general excitement through- 
out the northern and middle States, which resulted in contributions 
for the aid of the Greeks, to the amount of ^80,000, which was 
transmitted to the London Greek Committee. Nothing more 
was done, however, until the Matter part of 1827, when the peo- 
ple who had resisted the appeal made to them as freemen, were 
moved by the voice of wailing which reached them from Greece ; 
they heard that thousands of homeless, half naked wretches i^ere 
pining in want, — and the hand of charity was opened. Commit- 
tees were formed in every part of the country to raise contribu- 
tion of provisions and clothing. 
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Seven cargoes were dispatched under the charge of faithful 
Agents, who were directed to apply them solely to the relief of 
the wants of the old men, women, and children ; << to the suffer- 
ing non-coipbatants of Greece." 

It is not our duty to enter into a xletail of the proceedings, by 
which the Agents of the Committees succeeded in alleviating the 
miseries of thousaods and tens of thousands of half starving 
Greeks ; we have often alluded to the wretchedness which was 
prevalent in the country, and it will require but a moderate exer- 
tion of fancy, to conceive the Joy communicated to the refugees, 
who were living in caverns, and swamps, or wretched wigwams, 
upon the sight of the food, sent to them without money and 
without price. — Besides, those Agents are about giving to the 
public a detailed account of their proceedings ; and we shall here 
merely remark, that charities never were raised from motives 
more honourable to the human heart, their application never was 
more faithful and effectual, and their reception never caused 
more joy and gratitude, than did those sent to the starving popu- 
lation of Greece. 

The news of the arrival of those vessels, spread with astonish- 
ing rapidity through the country ; it was heard in the hiding- 
places of the mountains, and their inhabitants came running to 
the sea-shore, with the eagerness which hunger alone could have 
given. They came from many leagues in the interior, they 
crowded round the vessels of our country ; and those crowds pre- 
sented pictures of human woe and wretchedness, which can ne- 
ver be exceeded. 

They were net mere Lazzaroni ; there stood n crowd of old 
men, women, and children, with dirty-ragged garments, bare and 
lacerated feet, their skins sunburnt, their countenances pale and 
emaciated, their eyes sunken and hollow ; — but they were na 
beggars — they had seen better days, and they stood in speech- 
less misery. There was many an old man whose goodly sons 
bad been cut down, and who was now demanding the charity he 
once dispensed ; and he received his portion in silence, — he was 
choking with emotion,*— -and the tears that Tolled down his cheeks, 
were the only sign of his than^is ; the women sobbed out their 
gratitude, and the little children clapped their hands, and dancr 
ed in the fulness of their joy. 

The wants of thousands were supplied, though the supply was 
only momentary ; thousands put up their prayers to God for 
their benefactors, and their children learned first to lisp the naoEio 
of America, with a blessing. The news of the distributions ex- 
tending all over the country, produced a still greater effect, by the 
encouragement it gave to the people, who saw that they were 
considered worthy of having an helping hand stretched out to 
them from across the Globe. 

Permanent charity too, was administered from an Hospital, es^ 
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tablisbed solely by the generosity of the Amencaii Pabtic But 
this relief, giveo to individual sofiering^ was not to alshieve the m- 
dependence of <9rreece. We have noticed the wants of the 
country ; Cochrane had been for a long time inaking e3Eerttowr, 
but had eActed nothing ; the confidence placed in his power 
was lost ; the patriot looked with s<Nrae confidence to the antval 
of the new chosen President, Capo D' Istria* ; but it was uncoil 
tain whether he would be allowed to come by the European Pow- 
ersy and still more uncertaioi whether he woidd be able to raise 
means sufficient to re-organise the affairs of State. The pros* 
pacts were dreary indeed ; when news arrived of the sigmng of 
the treaty of the tith July, between the ministers of BritaiOf 
France, and Russia, for the Pacification and Settioa^nt of 
Greece. 

We shril leave to others better versed in the labyrinth c^ Eti^ 
ropean politics, to explain the motives of this strange paper, 
which demanded of Turkey the relinquishment of ber acquis!- 
iions, after the Powers had so long pursued a policy, which vir- 
tuaUy said, *^ the Greeks are the rSbel subjects of the Porte, let 
it conquer tiiem, if it can.'* 

The reception of this news caused the greatest joy among 
ttioee who coiadd be made to believe it : Government was assur- 
ed of it in such a way that there oould be little doubt of it* 

But preparations were made by the Government, and the 
leading men, to make most of the situation of Mngs ; and, as 
it was supposed tiiat the base oi any accommodation between the 
belligerents, to be- effected by the European powers, would be 
die principle of vtt pomdethj they made preparations for extend- 
ing their possessions. . 

An expedition was immediately sc^ on foot for the re-conqueet 
of Scio ; this was principally effected by the exertions of the Se* 
cretary of State, G. Glarakis, who laboured most indefatigably 
until he accomplished his object. He was ably seconded by aH 
Ae Sciotes who had escaped the destruction of their island, and 
who by industry in commerce were again amassing money in 
Europe. Large contributions were made, and sufficient funds 
were raised to get provision, ammunition, and every necessary 
for 1500 men, besides a body of 1000 of the disciplined troops. 
The whole were put under the command of Cok Favier, and 
^led ibr Scio on the 22d Oct. 

Gen. Church was feebly exerting his feeble force, to sustain 
tiie inhabitants of the northern part of the Pelopbnessus, and 
the southern parts of Roumolia, in tbe^revolt ; but they were flag- 
ging fiist. 

^ Capo D'litria ifl a Greek of Corfu, aged about fifly-fire. He entered 
early into the service of Russiay and soon diatingoiabed bimseif as an Mio 
diplomatist. He maintained for some years bis post as Gonfidential Minis- 
ter to Alexander, and resigned it voluntarily. 
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Cochraoe, crippled &r ivant of money) was unable to efiSect any 
thin^ : B second 8team*vessel had arrived, but with an engine so 
weak and aaisembiy constructed, ^at no dependence could be 
placed tipoQ her ; she would not rhBke four miles per hour, with 
every atkan^e ; and more frequently was quite unmanageable. 

An expedition to Candia was preparing by the Candiotes, in 
ihe hope of inchidiog their island in the parts to be separated 
from Turkey t^ the European Powers ; Greece was making a 
last and desperate efibrt, the only hope of which, was founded on 
the weakness of the Porte. 

' But all hearts were now aroused from despondency, by the 
news of Ihe battle of Navarino ; Greece was dectrified by this 
sudden stroke of good fortune ; the news of it came like a tbon^ 
derclap upon the Divan, filling it with terror and rage, at an oc^* 
currence as unexpected there, as in the Cabinets of Europe. 

In order to enforce the observation of that part of (he treaty 
of the 6th July which provides for a cessation of hostilities, the 
British, French, and Russian fleets in the Archipelago, received 
ojrders from their respective Governments, to prevent the Turks 
from making any hostile movement hy sea. The admirals signi* 
fied ^ir intentions to the different Turkish Commanders, and to 
Ibrahim Pariiaw.; the Alexandrian and Constantinople fleets 
were then in the spacious port of Navarino ; and Codrington ac- 
cepted Ihe word of honour of Ibrahim Pashaw, that no movement 
sbocild be made. 

This was violated however, the moment an opportmiity pre* 
sented itself to the Turks ; and the European Admirals came 
to the resolution, that they could only effectually stop hostOities 
^< by taking, position with their squadrons in Navarino, in order to 
renew to Ibrahim propositions, which entering into the spirit of 
^e Tieaty, were evidently to the advantage of the Porte itself."^ 

They came to the conclusion then of entering the harbour of 
Navarino, not with the intention or thought of destroying the 
Turkish fleet, but on the supposition that this procedure ^ would, 
without effusion of blood, and without hostilities, but simply by 
the imposing presence of the squadron, produce a determination 
leading to the desired object."| 

On the 20th Oct., the combined British, French, and Rus- 
sian squadrons, led by Admiral Codrington, Commander of the 
British squadron, entered the harbour of Navarino, their force 
consisting of 29 vessels, viz. 10 line-of-battle ships, 10 fri- 
gates, 4 brigs, the rest schooners. 

The Turko^Egyptian fleet consisted of about 70 vessels of 
war, viz. 3 line-of-battle ships, 5 fifly-four gun ships, 16 fri- 
gates, 25 corvettes, and 12 brigs ; the rest smaller vessels ; be- 
sides 40 transports. They were moored in form of a crescent, 
with springs on their cables, and having six brulots anchored to 

* Codriogton's despatch. t Codrmgton's despatch. 
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windward ; and the whole lying under cover of the batteries of 
the town of Na?arino. 

On the entrance of the European fleet, the Turks evidentily 
supposed they had come to engage them, and prepared for battle 
in their confused way ; without other order than the exam{»le of 
the Capttana Bey ; the Egyptian Admiral Moharem Bey, in fact, 
declaring that he would not 6ght. But before all the European 
vessels had come to anchor, a boat sent by one of them to a 
Turiush fireship, requesting her to move, was fired upon, and 
some of her men killed ; this was answered by a return fire of 
musketry ; an Egyptian corvette then imprudently fired a can* 
Don shot into the Dartmouth, which of course brought on a re- 
turn fire ; and the Turks madly answering it from several ves- 
sels, part of the line began an action. ^ 

Meantime Admiral Codrington in the Asia, desirous of prevent- 
ing a general action, fired only upon the ships of the line of the Con- 
stantinople Admiral, who had fired first ; the Egyptian Admiral ly- 
ing upon his other bow was not molested, until Codrington sendmg 
bis pilot (a Greek) to the Egyptian Admiral, to signify his inten- 
tion of not fighting, if he could avoid it, the boat was fired'upon, the 
pilot and some men were killed, fmd the Egyptian fired upon the 
Asia. Then Codrington opening his tremendous broadside upon 
the Egyptian on one side, and the Turks on the other, poured forth 
such a terrible fire as in a few moments reduced them both ta 
mere wrecks, and they swung utterly destroyed to leeward ; thus 
uncovering the second Turkish line of vessels which lay behind 
them, and which opened their whole fire upon Codrington. 

The action now became general ; the vessels of each nation 
striving to outdo tha other, and Turks firing with the blind fury 
of desperation. They were more than double in number, and 
warmly seconded by the whole line of land batteries, poured forth 
such a tremendous volley of shot, as well directed, must have ut- 
terly destroyed the Europeans in a few minutes ; but the latter 
sent back as rapidly, a smaller but much more dreadful fire ; for 
every gun was well pointed, every shot told^ and in a few mi- 
nutes it was seen which way the scale would turn. 

Burning with generous emulation, each European Command- 
er strove to distinguish himself ; boats were sent out, and the 
men boarding the Turkish brulots, cut them away, set them on 
fire, and let them drive in among their fleet. In a few minutes 
the scene became more terrible by the flames which began to 
rise from several vessels, and . their successively blowing up : — 
the two long lines of ships, from which roared two thousand can- 
non — the blazing fireships driving too and fro among the huge 
Turkic vessels, whose falling masts, shattered hulls, and gory 
decks, began to show how the battle went ; the sea covered with 
spars and half burned masses of wood, to which clung thousands 
of Turks escaped from their exploded vessels — ^the line of bat- 
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teries oh the shore, which blazed away all the time, andwliich, as 
well as the battlements of the town, were covered with the anx- 
ious soldiers of Ibrahim ; — the noise — the explosions — ^the flames 
— the smoke — the hurras of the European sailors — the curses, 
and the Allah shouts of the Turks, presented one of the most 
impressive scenes ever witnessed. 

The battle raged from three o'clock P. M. until seven ; and 
ended as every contest must end, where one side opposes only 
superior force directed by blind fury, to 5ool courage, discipline, 
and science. The furkish fleet was almost utterly destroyed, ma- 
ny ships had been blown up, sunk, or burned ; the rest were 
pierced through and through, shattered, dismasted, or driven 
on shore ; not more than fifteen vessels had escaped undamaged ; 
and more than five thousand Turkd had been killed. The rest 
were overwhelnlfd with confusion and rage, but not with fear ; 
and they continued during the night madly to set fire to, and blow 
up their vessels which were on shore or disabled ; regardless 
of the word sent by Codrington, that he had finished* 

Thus an action, commenced by accident, ended in the almost 
complete destruction of the naval power of Turkey. The news 
reached the Cabinets of Europe, exciting surprise, and regret ; it 
reached the Sultan, ^tunning and overwhelming him ; but his first 
impulse to deluge his empire in the blood of infidels, was check- 
ed by a feeling of impotency ; the day had gone by, when Tur- 
key would oppose a single European power, much less the great- 
est united ; but to Greece, to poor Greece, the news was the re- 
prieve of her death-warrant ; joy and exultation were in every 
heart, rejoicing was on every tongue, hope beamed on every 
countenance ; and from Arta to Thermopylse, from Pindus to 
Taygetus, Ellas felt that her chains were broken ; she was freed 
for ever from the yoke of Mussulman bondage. 

The right arm of Turkey was broken and withered ; Greece 
was now put more on a par with her, and felt that, though Euro- 
pean interference should be from that moment at an end, she could 
continue the conflict to a successful termination. 

The Treaty, signed at London on the 6th July, 1827, was 
sealed in blood at Navarino, on the 20th ^ of October, and re- 
lieved the world of any anxiety about the contest between Greece 
and Turkey ; for, from the moment the first cannon was $red on 
that day, the European Powers seem pledged to keep back the 
Invader. But the same interest continues to be felt by a generous 
public, who begid to see that the hope of Grecian Independence 
is not alone a dream of the enthusiast ; and the same anxiety ex- 
ists about the progress of events, in that interesting section of 
the world. 

The result of the battle of Navarino convinced every Greek, 
that the freedom of his country from Turkish thraldom was ren- 
dered a matter of the strongest probability ; and the general and 
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most ardent wish of the people, was immediately to return to 
their occupationSy to their cultivation, and commerce ; thej were 
not only impoverished by the long struggle, but completely ex- 
bausted ; and wished only for a cessation of external and inter- 
nal troubles ; confident, however, that their strong inchnation for 
republican institutions would be gratified, and k>oldng with the 
most sanguine hope, for the coming of Capo d'Istria, whom all, 
without exception, regarded as the only man capable of r d gpncil* 
log tho different factions ; or rather, of putting them all 9Wm ^7 
the strong arm of an Executive power. 

The subsequent military events have been of little consequence. 
Favier failed entirely in his undertaking against Scio : the revolt 
in Candia continued with varying success ; Church appears to 
have eflbcted nothbg ; C6chrane vanished fronvthe scene, after 
having performed an ineffectual part It is to be hoped, however, 
that he is attempting to get out the Steam-vessels, which, through 
his obstinacy, have been lying useless in the Thames ; if he suc- 
ceeds, he will in some measure discharge the d^bt of service 
which he owes ; and Greece will have at once, a national naval 
force, which (there is not the least doubt) will enable her to 
keep the mastery of the seas. 

Capo dlstria, on his arrival at Napoli on the 19th January, 
was received with enthusiastic joy ; and immediately proceeded 
to adopt vigorous and salutary measures. The Constitution was 
re-modelled ; greater power given to the Executive ; and Capo 
D'Istria was inaugurated President of Greece, and took the oath 
of office, tie appointed Speredion Tricupi, Secretary of State ; 
Petrom Bey, or Mavromichalis, Secretary of War ; Andreas 
Xaimis, of Interior : Conduriottis, of Treasury. The military 
party, tho Primates, and the Islanders, are each represented in 
these different persons ; and every measure of the new President 
evinces prudence, decision, and a perfect knowledge of the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, as wejl as the secret spring of the dif- 
ferent factions. 

He has the wishes of the whole people with him ; and has on- * 
ly to fear the opposition of military Chiefs, who, until a regular 
army is established, will have the greatest influence, by means of 
the strong attachment of the soldiery to their persons. 

It is to be feared that the powers of Europe will not counte- 
nance a republican form of Government there ; the Greeks per* 
haps are not capable at present, of supporting one ; but there is 
the fairest hope that they may be independent. At any rate, 
the]7 have received an impulse, which cannot be controlled by ty- 
rants ; the march of mind cannot be averted by any one of them ; 
no ! nor by the whole, in Holy Divan Allied : Greece has grasp- 
ed the sword, and felt from it courage and confidence ; she has 
flung her arms fetterless to the winds, and will not again be ma- 
nacled ; but above all, she has tasted of knowledge^ and will not 
be satisfied till her people are fully enlightened. 
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